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From a painting by WiLLY POGANY 


The Pride of a Locomotive Engineer 


vEN though an Iprat TYPE 

A Heat Macuine be abused, it 
stil] will long outlive an ordinary 
boiler. 


But beauty and cleanliness invite 
special care; and the delight of a 
furnace man in his Heat Maciinc 
is akin to the affectionate pride of 
a locomotive engineer. 





© ARCO, 1923 


You, too, will feel the same sort 
of pride in your IpzraL TYPE A 
Heat Macurne which you feel in 
a fine new car. 


And your pride will not be di- 
minished by the discovery that it 
costs only slightly more than an 
ordinary boiler and pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK THAT PROVES IT 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAN i ae every heating need 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


KNOWN FOR | 
THE FINEST MERCHANDISE 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEw YORK 
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| These are the important advantages 
of the new Goodyear Cord Tire with 
the beveled All-Weather Tread 








id 
of The beveled All-Weather Tread on the new Goodyear 
b| Cord is made from an improved rubber compound. 
al That means longer wear. 
| The sidewalls of this new tire are thicker and tougher 
than before. 
That means greater curb and rut resistance. 


The clean-cut rugged blocks of the tread are reinforced at 
the base by heavy rubber ribs. 
That means a stauncher tread, and quieter, smoother 
running. 
The blocks which line the tread on either side are beveled 
at the outer edge. 
That means a more even distribution of the load over the 
carcass, and less vibration and strain. 


The carcass is made from high grade long-staple cotton, 
and embodies the patented Goodyear principle of group- 
ply construction. 
That means maximum strength, endurance, resilience 
and serviceability. 
More uniform pressure is insured by the double molded 
process employed. 
That means stronger unions between the plies of the car- 
cass and between carcass and tread. 
The tire as a whole is the finest that Goodyear has ever sold. 
That means extreme quality and economy. 
It preserves without sacrifice the advantages of the famous 
| Sea All-Weather Tread. 
he That means slipless, slideless, skidless travel, and safeiy. 
‘ You want this new Goodyear Cord with the beveled All- 
a Weather Tread—ask for it by name. 
Goodyear Means Good Wear Get it from your Goodyear Service Station Dealer, who 
will help you get from it the mileage built into it at the ; 
factory. 
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GOOD) YZAR 


Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 
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The success of the good Maxwell is working 
a momentous change in motor-car buying. 


For months the buying public has been 
making its comparisons on the basis of the 
good Maxwell—for the simple reason that 
the good Maxwell gives more for the money 
than the public has been used to getting. 


The good Maxwell deserves to dominate its 
own market,on the strength of its wonderfully 
fine owner-records, and every passing day 
brings that domination closer to complete 
accomplishment. 


Cord tires, non-skid front and rear; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and at hub; drum type lamps; an essure chassis lubrication; motor 
driven electric horn, unusua ily lon ng springs; new type water-tight windshield. Prices F. O. B. Detroit, revenue e tax to be added: Touring 
Car, $885; Roadster, $885, Sport Touring, $1025; Sport Roadster, $975; Club Coupe, $985; Four-Pa venice Coupe, $1235; Sedan, $1335 


MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Human hands do a remarkable piece o 
work in preserving the natural live-ness 


and beauty of this fine hand-finished 


























hosiery—giving it long length of life. 


ism that has ever rendered ser- 
vice to mankind is the human 
“es hand—and we use it with the 
Sf utmost skill in our commodious 
4 and thoroughly modern facto- 
ries. Phoenix hosiery is hand- 
finished. That is the reason 
why it brings long life and en- 
during beauty to strenuous 
foot-miles. And that again is 
the reason why it ranks as the 
best selling line of hosiery in 
ell the marts of trade—the 
standard hosiery of the world, 
for men, women and children. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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+ ARROW ROLL-FRONT 
COLLARS 


DUNCAN 


SL) ke 
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| bbe TREND of fashion in men’s dress indicates the popular recognition 5 
‘ of styles that are comfortable, yet smart. Men’s clothes, shirts, and espe- $ 
¢ cially ae a have been designed to afford the utmost in comfort without i 


sacrificing smart appearance. Just now men favor the lines of the “roll front” 


§ style of starched collar, and this demand is met with every desirable | 

: width in Arrows. 20 | 
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——Sam H. Harris Attractions ——_, 
MUSIC BOX THEA., w. 4sth St. 


Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 
Sam H. Harris Presents Irving Berlin’s 


‘MUSIC BOX REVUE’ | 

Staged by HASSARD SHORT 
“Grander Than Last Season”—Times 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE 
39th St., E. of Broadway 

Evenings, 8:15. Matinees, Wed. and Sat. 

“New York’s Greatest Triumph”’ 
SAM H. HARRIS Presents 


JEANNE EAGELS 
in “RAIN” 


Founded on W. Somerset Maugham's 
story, ‘‘Miss Thompson.” 











Theatre, B'way and 46 St. 


GAIETY Eves.8 :20, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM PRESENTS 


CYRIL MAUDE 


IN THE LAUGHING SUCCESS OF THE YEAR 


‘“*AREN’T WE ALL”’ 











Another John Golden Hit 


7th HEAVEN 


Austin Strong’s Love-Drama 





& BOOTH aitis Wal SERRE” 











Thea. 45th St. and enw 


A STO Matinees Wed. & 


THE MESSRS. SHUBERT aeeeare 


JAMES BARTON 


In the Laugh-Getting Musical Play 


DEW DROP INN 


Great Supporting Cast—Dancing Chorus of Beauties 
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Aether & STREETO 
FORMGRLY ‘Toe “g.ue “AoRse ° 
TCA - DINNER - DANCING 
WITH THE VENCTIAN QUARTETTE 


PEN FOUR TO ONE O 
One S.OcK enon THE SEVENTH AVE. pontine * 


THE MISSES KEMPER, 

















The 


CARL FENTON 
ORCHESTRA 


Now Available For 
All Social Functions 


(Hear Their Brunswick Records) 


Address: Carl Fenton 
16 West 36th St., N. Re te 
Phone Fitzroy 1190 




















CAPITOL 


BROADWAY and sist STREET 


World’s Largest and Foremost 
Motion Picture Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


DE LUXE 
MOTION PICTURE 
ENTERTAINMENT 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Alexander Oumansky, Ballet Master 
Mile. Gambarelli, Ballerina 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 


PRESENTATIONS by S. L. ROTHAFEL 
































America and Other Tragedies 


Notes on Recent Criticism and Fiction 


By EDMUND WILSON 


(Boni and Liveright) is perhaps on 

the whole rather more satisfactory 
than that other symposium, Civilization 
in the United States. It is a series of 
twenty-seven articles by different hands 
on twenty-seven of the states of the union, 
to be followed by a second series compris- 
ing the remaining eighteen, together with 
special essays on New York City, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the various possessions 
of the United States. 

You might think this would bea bore, 
but I have found it fascinating. The 
states actually appear in different colors 
as one sees them on a colored map. The 
remarkable thing is that the editor has 
been able to find for almost every state— 
even Arkansas!—a sensitive and intelli- 
gent person familiar with its intimate life. 
And what surprises me most is that the 
western states are on the whole better 
done than the eastern ones: the essays on 
Texas, Arkansas and Michigan seem to 
me models in this kind. No doubt because 
they present briefer histories and less 
complicated societies, the western units 
are easier to seize and focus under a single 
aspect. But even the less satisfactory 
pieces are illuminating: the very intellec- 
tual inadequacies of the authors seem to 
throw light on the environments which 
have produced them. What could be 
more appropriate than Mr. Kaufiman’s 
scrappiness to modern Pennsylvania or 
than the style of Mr. Basil Thompson to 
the decaying romance of New Orleans? 

One hears throughout a note of cha- 
grin—the chagrin which tinges all con- 
temporary American literature. About 
half the sub-titles of the essays are either 
ironic or frankly derogatory (Okio—I’ll 
Say We've Done Well; Iowa—A Mort- 
gaged Eldorado); and one has throughout 
a melancholy sense of the best days al- 
ready gone (South Carolina—A Linger- 
ing Fragrance; Nevada—Beautiful Desert 
of Buried Hopes); but there is a gusto 
about almost all the essays which proves 
the presence of a sharp sense of life—an 
intelligence reacting vividly against the 
ignoble and the flat. 


Werewolf a la Mode 

A.GARNETT’S Lady into Fox 
e (Knopf) is not really a were-wolf 
story at all—as several people had told 
me before I read it. It is not actually a 
story about a lady being turned into a 
fox, but a kind of satire—a little recalling 
Swift—on the psychology of a certain 
sort of man in love with a certain sort of 
woman. If it were only a little tighter 
and more intense it might be something 
of a masterpiece. As it is, the detailed 
working out of a vigorous satiric metaphor 
is carried through extremely well. Mr. 
Garnett invests his circumstantial record 
with a poignant bitterness and sadness. I 
wish that when he tries this sort of thing 
again—as I hope he may—he would aban- 
don a flowing style with an archaic affec- 
tation for a steadier and terser one, 

perhaps nearer to Swift and Butler. 
Jean Cocteau’s novel Le Grand Ecart 
(Stock: Paris), though totally unlike 
Lady into Fox, provokes somewhat similar 
emotions. In this story of the love affair 
between a school-boy and a Parisian co- 
cotte, Cocteau has done one of his most 
satisfactory things. It is witty, touching, 
vivid—in the best tradition of French 


Te symposium These United States 


| fiction, and impaired as little as possible 


ay 


by that immaturity of taste which seems 
Cocteau’s most fatal blemish. I say that 
it is in the best tradition of French fiction 
despite M. Cocteau’s repudiation, of that 
tradition; Le Grand Ecart has olten re- 
minded me of Flaubert and Anatole 
France, whose ideals the author had ex- 
pressly denounced in his immediately pre- 
ceding book, Le Secret Professionel. No 
doubt Cocteau would insist that all three 
had actually derived from Stendhal, and 
that Flaubert and France had ruined him 
with romanticism, whereas Cocteau had 
preserved his gospel intact. Well, all an 
outsider can say is that heretics like Coc- 
teau seem to expend most of their heresies 
in their manifestos rather than in their 
original works and that the French genius 
looks far more homogeneous than its 
schismatics would lead you to believe. 
If they want to be untrammeled by tra- 
ditions, they ought to examine the liter- 
ature of America. Beside the heteroge- 
neity of our own culture, some of the 
wildest license of the Dadaists looks like 
the logical and measured development of 
a venerable national stock. 

Criticism in a Low Voice 
INALLY, I should like to commend 
two books of criticism which I feel 

have not had the attention they deserved. 
One of these, Lytton Strachey’s Land- 
marks of French Literature, was first pub- 
lished ten or more years ago in the Home 
University Library Series (in fact, I 
think it was the first book Strachey pub- 
lished), but has now been reissued by 
Holt ina larger format. It seems to have 
become a commonplace to disparage 
Strachey’s literary criticism in favor of his 
biographies—I suppose because his criti- 
cal judgments are so quietly and carefully 
formulated and we have become accus- 
tomed in America to such a high degree of 
critical sensationalism. T. S. Eliot’s The 
Sacred Wood, for example, which con- 
tained an intellectual electric current suffi- 
cient to reduce to a flimsy cinder most of 
the literary journalism of the new régime, 
was either deprecated or ignored by most 
of the younger critical volcanoes. And 
H. L. Mencken and Burton Rascoe, those 
two masters of the megaphone, both de- 
nounced that wise and original book, 
Lytton Strachey’s Books and Characters. 
Now Landmarks in French Literature 
is more like Books and Characters than like 
Queen Victoria; and it is a masterpiece of 
literary introduction. In the space of a 
very few pages, Strachey presents the 
most important literary figures of France, 
criticising them, characterising them and 
above all creating enthusiasm about 
them. I have never seen any long history 
of French literature in English half so 
sensitive and vivid as this brief one. 

W. Mackail’s little book on Virgil 
(Marshall Jones Company: Boston) is an 
attempt to do much the same sort of 
thing—and an equally successful one. 
Mackail’s prose is, as usual, glowing with 
thekindofevenluminous enthusiasm which 
seems the reward of a devotion to Greek. 
—In another part of this magazine, read- 
ers will find several eminent authorities 
unhesitatingly putting Virgil among the 
world’s ten greatest bores. To them 
especially I commend this book—which 
should go far toward convincing anyone 
of the truth—which is that Virgil comes 
nearer to making one of the ten supreme 
poets of Europe. 
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WORTH 
KNOWING 


Elinor 
Wylie 


has made for herself an 
established place among the 
two or three true, lyric 
poets of America. “Black 
Armour” is a landmark in | 
contemporary poetry. For | 
those who seek the best ex- 
pression of the modern 
spirit these poems will un- | 
fold a memorable pattern | 
of new beauty. 


BLACK 
ARMOUR 


At Bookshops BOP ‘AN 

















See HEYWOOD BROUN’S 
Striking Article in The World of April 22 on 


The 
Captain’s Doll 


By D. H. Lawrence $2.00 
And be sure to read 


WOMEN IN LOVE 
By D. H. Lawrence $2.50 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 
By Arthur Schnitzler $2.50 
A YOUNG GIRL’S DIARY 


With a new preface by the girl’s teacher 
$5.00 


SELTZER, 5 West 50th St.,N. Y. 














~The best book on Auction ever written 


AUCTION BRIDGE 
STANDARDS 
By WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD 
Limp cloth, pocket size, $2.00 
STOKES, Publ'sher 














Do You Ever Get Tired 
of Your House? 


When you open the front door—are 
you just a bit thrilled, even yet? 
Or do you sort of take it for —_ 
ed? . . . hardly notice it? . 
That’s the fatal danger- signal—the 
first sign of ultimate boredom. . 
a Buy your house a new lamp 
like a soft golden moon—a fat 
foolish cushion that picks up the 
color-scheme—new chi ina for the 
tea tray. If you can’t do anything 
else, move the furniture ‘round! 
But first—buy that tall deep red- 
brown-covered bit of magic that 
tells you just how—for every room 
in the house—in articles and photo- 
graphs—300 illustrations—110 
pages— 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 
$4 


House & Garden, 23 W. 44th St., 
New York City 
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Ture is something about the presence of a pipe organ in a home that 
gives the house a distinction—possibly because an organ in the home is 
not yet so common as to lose its agreeable novelty. Every proper home 
should have music in some form. The pipe organ gives music in its 
most splendid and desirable form. The Estey Residence Organ is playable 
either by the human organist, or by what we call the Estey Organist, a 
device that makes all organ music available to all. The Estey Organ Company, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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For Any Occasion 


when flowers 
are required— 


For Every 
Occasion 


There is an ap- 
propriate flower 


Consult 






5% Avenue 
and 46¢b Street 
Ritz Carlton Block. 


The House of Superior Flowers 

















home Lpelldleng bo 
Gentlemens Jailors 


FORMAL 
BUSINESS 
SPORTS 


522 tif venue atf Gb peel 
NewYork 
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SPORT CLOTHES give 
vacation the desirable fla- 
vor. A suggestion or two: 

White English cricket 
cloth trousers; roomy 
knickers of Irish linen; Polo 
shirts; English sport belts, 
vari-colored silk handker- 
chiefs, foulard scarfs, hose 
for golf and business. 

Other furnishings—all 
as good as Cullingsworth 
clothing. 


| ~*~, 2 
Cullingsworth 
| Clothing - Furnishings 

12 EAST 46 STREET, NEW YORK 
| = 






































COUNTRY CLOTHES 


FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 


FINCHILEY 


5 West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 




















The Pipe with the 
Blue Bar 


Made in England 


Send for folder  illus- 
trating the various shapes 


M M Importing Company, 6 East 45 St., New York City 





For the Man 
Shirts, Collars and 


Neckwear— Pajamas, 
Socks, and Under. | 
wear—Sweaters, Golf 
Hose, etc.—All at the 
lowest prices consist- 
' ent with quality. 


| Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 


| Fifth Ave. and 34th St., New York | 


\ 
Registered 


Established | 
Trade Mark } 


1855 








‘Mc Cutcheon’s | 
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“BIASCUPE” 


SiX~—POWER 








IK 


PRICE $5.00 


Postage and War Tax 25c extra 
Ideal for your Vacation 
BEST BINOCULAR EVER 
OFFERED FOR $5.00 
WEIGHS ONLY 7 OUNCES 
Includes Handsome Leather Case 


George A. Hoffstedt 
Room 401 29 John St. 
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DO YOU USE VANITY FAIR 
OR MERELY READ IT? 


Do you know that Vanity Fair’s Shopping Service, 
Travel Bureau, Financial Service, Book Depart- 
ment, Amusement Department and School Direc- 
tory are maintained for the benefit of every Vanity 
Fair reader ? 


Vanity Fair is a great institution of helpfulness as 
well as an attractive magazine. Its efficient ser- 
vice departments are always at your disposal, and 
you are cordially invited to make use of them. 


VANITY FAIR 


19 West 44th St. New York City 








| All 





SPALDING 


Swimming Suits 
jor Men 


Spalding Swimming 
Suits are made of pure wor- 
sted yarn. They ate knitted 
in a smooth, éven stitch 
and retain their shape. 


Spalding-made throughout. 


One or Two-piece styles. 


126 Nassau St. New York 523 Fifth Ave. 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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The 


‘Thorny Grip 





POET OTE NET AMT P 


SRUGUIERE 


THE NEW “SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 
Miss Ethel Barrymore (as Lady Teazle) and Mr. McKay Morris, in the 
i New York Players’ Club’s all-star production of ‘‘The School for Scandal”’. 
| 4 The setting represents an interesting and impressive experiment by Norman 
Bel Geddes in reducing theatrical interiors to simple and dignified screens 
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The Fashions 


and Pleasures 


of New York 


By JOHN McMULLIN 


HEN the hot nights come it is a 

toss-up whether a New Yorker 

dines on the roof, or at some road 
house in the country. Of course, to dine 
in the country, a motor car is necessary, 
but who has not a friend who has a 
friend who has a car? That’s the way a 
party 1s made up, and on these warm 
evenings it is pleasant to collect a party 
and go out to some attractive road house 
to dine. 

Every summer there are new ventures 
by clever people to tempt us out of town. 
The latest of these is the Russian Pavilion 
at the Royal James Inn at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, which is being run by the 
Count and Countess Zichy. This means 
that it will no doubt be very smart, the 
food very good and the decorations very 
amusing. It is on the Post Road just 
six miles beyond Stamford. This is less 
than a two hours’ run from New York, 
and almost next door to Greenwich. 

Dining late on a summer evening is an 
excellent idea. No one in Paris dines 
now before eight-thirty or nine. By then 
it is dark and cooler and one’s appetite is 
whetted by a run in the fresh air. There- 
fore, distance is not a factor when it 
comes to finding an ideal place to dine 
out of town. It is a good idea to collect 
a party at one’s house before starting and 
serve sandwiches and shaken drinks to 
fortify them for the ride. Care in arrang- 
ing these small details make excursions 
of this kind live as pleasant memories. 


ALMost everyone has a pet road house. 
They are all amusing for one reason or 
another. But in case the reader does not 
go in for frequenting the road-house 
restaurants, I am listing some of the most 
famous and their distance by road from 
New York. 


Woodmansten Inn 12 Pelham Parkway 
Douglas Manor Inn 14 Douglaston 

Pelham Heath Inn 16 Pelham Bay 
Longue-Vue 17 Hastings-on-Hudson 
Japanese Inn 17 Harmon 

Post Lodge 18 Post Road 

Tumb'e Inn 19 Croton-on-Hudson 
Blossom Heath Inn 19 Lynbrook 

Castles by the Sea 26 Long Beach 
Pickwick Inn 28 Greenwich 


Petit Trianon 53 Lake Ronkonkoma 


Each of these has its special charac- 
teristics. The Blossom Heath Inn, the 
Pelham Heath Inn and the Woodmansten 
Inn have the reputation of being gay and 
amusing from the point of view of the 
crowd. Tumble Inn is famous for steaks. 
The food at the Japanese Inn is ex- 
tremely good; this also applies to Pick- 
wick Inn and Post Lodge where the music 
is excellent as well. 


HE New York-Newport Air Service 

Inc., marks the beginning of an era 
of travel that will make the week-end 
of the future very different from that of ' 
the past. From the New York Terminal 
of this line, situated at 31st Street and 
the East River, it is possible to leave on 
Friday afternoon at two-thirty and be in 
Newport at four. It is just time to read 
the afternoon paper and there you are. 
The pleasing difference between this 
mode of traveling and the usual seven 
hours to Newport by train, with all the 
tiresome changing and fatiguing difficul- 
ties of the journey is immediately appar- 
ent. It makes one realize how air trans- 
portation will eliminate the boredom of 
traveling in the future. On Friday after- | 
noon there are two air yachts, seating 
four passengers each, which make the 
trip, within a half hour of each other. 
At noon on Saturday, one plane leaves 
31st Street and the East River, 
arriving in Newport for a one-thirty 
iunch. Sunday afternoon a plane leaves 
for New York at six o’clock and on Mon- 
day morning there will be planes return- 
ing, one at nine and one at nine-thirty. 
A special fare of $30 per seat, one way, is 
charged. During the summer there are 
also planes that run regularly to Atlantic 
City. These may also be hired for a flight 
to Southampton or the North Shore of 
Massachusetts. The approximate rate 
for such flights is fifty cents per mile, per 
person. The Newport Air Service is being 
subsidized by all the people who keep 
Newport going and it will undoubtedly 
be very popular. If seats are not taken | 
in advance, one is likely to be dis- | 
appointed. Each yacht carries four pas- | 
sengers which limits the number of per- | 
sons to twelve going up and back each 
week-end. \ 


ixty-one tenacious 
ayrubber spikes giv 
Wn) the THORNY GRIP 

Ae==ts) sole a firm stance 
where all others slip & slide 
The uppers, of Hieland calf, 
hold their new looks & pli- 
ansy after long, hevy servis 


C. Hieland calf is imported 
from W& J Martin's, Glasgow, 
the orijinators & only man- 
ufacturers of genuine Scotch 
Grain Calfskin, also uzed in 
the saddls and back stays 
of this new, good golf shoe 





Shoes for all sports wear 
in our new catalog~_ 


hn Ward 
Gon Shoes 


General Offises: 121 Duane street 
New York City 


New York Shops 


1401-03 Broadway 


Philadelphia Shop 
pe ‘cL. = Ahh suits 1221-23 ag era ne 

in down n just elo t Le 
Bronk a 4 —_ Hotel — 











Why Look for More 
Than 7% and Safety? 


CUSTOMER sends us a list of stocks—some 

good, some obviously “wild cats”—in which 
he invested $9,240 several years ago. Since making 
his investment he has received only $907.50 in 
dividends and his holdings are now worth only 
$3,380. He continues: 


“At the same time I took $6,661.33 in 
Miller Bonds and in the same period they 
have yielded me $1,250 in interest and the 
principal is worth $7,000. With the stocks 
I have lost $5,860 of principal. If you 
want to do a little figuring, assume that I 

. had placed that $9,240 in Miller Bonds 
instead of other things, and see where I 
would be.” 


Experiences such as this, multiplied among thousands 
of investors, indicate why a great many people are 
turning to Miller First Mortgage Bonds. In buying 
them, the financial expert and the novice are on the 
same footing—both get a safe investment paying up 
to 7%. Why try to do better than that? 


SPEAKING OF “TESTIMONIALS” 


There is no better proof of the pudding than the 
eating, and there is no better way to form an opinion 
of an investment than to study the experience of 
people who have been putting their money into it 
for years. So we have taken the rather unusual step 
of publishing, in booklet form, a considerable 
number of letters we have received from our cus- 
tomers, telling what they think of Miller Bonds. 
The letters are varied in the stories they tell, but 
are wonderfully alike in import—a record of punc- 
tual payment of interest and principal, year after 
year. Would you like to inspect the evidence? 
Just mail the coupon. 


$100 Bonds $500 Bonds $1,000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly—Yield: up to 7% 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


1908 CARBIDE AND CARBON BUILDING 
jo EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
In the Heart of the Mid-Town Financial Section—One Block from Grand Central Station 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
ATLANTA MEMPHIS KNOXVILLE 


“First—The Investor's Welfare” 





TO SAVE TIME—MAIL THIS COUPON 





G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
1908 Carbide and Carbon Building, 
30 East g2nd Street, New York. 
Dear Sirs: Please send me the booklet “What People Say About Miller 
Bonds,” and illustrated circular describing one of your first mortgage bond 
issues paying 77%. 







NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY AND STATE 








The Investment Board 
Vanity Fair’s Survey of the Investment Field 


Vanity Fair’s Financial Editor will gladly answer all questions from readers 
concerning securities, bonds, and kindred financial topics. There is no charge 


for this service. 


This department is now running monthly a MID-TOWN FINANCIAL 
SECTION. New Yorkers whose business is up-town or visitors to the city will 
Jind there the addresses of houses or branch houses offering the same facilities and 
services as can be obtained in the down-town financial district. 

At the end of the editorial article below you will find a list of booklets on current 
investment topics, published by well-known financial houses. Any of these book- 
lets can be obtained free on request, either to Vanity Fair or to the houses issuing 


them. 
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Security in Securities 
By F. SCHNEIDER, Jr. 


raised a number of interesting points 

with regard to public policy and 
have also created a number of misconcep- 
tions in the public mind. Many investors 
are curious to know why brokers fail, how 
good brokers may be told from bad, and 
what can be done to prevent failures of 
this sort. Different exchanges are con- 
fused or vaguely regarded as one ex- 
change, and the amount of publicity 
aroused by a few striking failures is taken 
as the measure of the prevalence of dis- 
honest practice. 

As a matter of fact, recent failures do 
not indicate that conditions are worse 
than they have been. Probably the 
reverse is the case. Bucketshops flourish 
in periods of declining prices, such as that 
presented by the years 1920 and 1921. 
The essence of bucketshop practice is to 
take customers’ money for what are sup- 
posed to be purchases on margin of stocks 
which are never bought. Ultimately the 
customer is informed that his stock has 
declined and that his margin has been 
wiped out. The broker represents that he 
has been obliged to sell the stock to pro- 
tect his loan. While this sort of operation 
can be completed through manipulation 
of some small and unimportant stock 
which possesses a poor market on a small 
exchange, it is clear that matters are 
much easier for the bucketshop operator 
if a general decline in prices is under 
Wi 


Rizixts brokerage failures have 


ay. 
A big bucketshop, with branch offices 
and private wires, carries a heavy 
overhead expense. When such a house 
finds itself unable to bucket orders, and is 
forced to limit its profits to the ordinary 
brokerage commissions on the compara- 
tively small number of cheap stocks in 
which it can deal effectively, a heavy 
operating loss is incurred. Under these 
circumstances the partners must decide 
whether they wish to stand the drain until 
bucketing again becomes possible or 
whether they wish to liquidate the busi- 
ness. If the prospects for renewed opera- 
tions are unpromising, or if an investiga- 
tion is feared, the business usually is 
closed, perhaps quietly and voluntarily 
and perhaps through bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. This, apparently, is what has hap- 
pened in a number of cases recently. If 
conditions again become favorable, the 
bucketshop proprietor may turn up later 
on, operating under another name. 

In this whole matter it is highly useful 
to distinguish between the three security 
exchanges which are maintained in New 
York City. First and foremost is the 
New York Stock Exchange, the so-called 
“big board’, whose history dates back 
to 1792. This is, of course, by all odds the 
leading exchange of the country. The 
stocks and bonds of our leading railroad, 
utility and industrial enterprises are 
traded in here, as are the bonds of the 
United States government and those of 
certain foreign governments. By a process 
of gradual evolution the New York Stock 
Exchange has developed an elaborate 














system of rules which covers the conduct 
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of its members and a system of periodic 
inspections which assures the financial 
position of its member houses. 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
been remarkably successful in perfecting 
the technical details of the brokerage 
business, jn inculcating the highest stand. 
ards of practice, and in protecting the 
clients of its members. In addition, the 
Stock Exchange has been zealous in com- 
batting dishonest practices on the part of 
persons not connected with the Exchange 
itself, denying the use of its ticker quota- 
tion service to non-members of question- 
able standing and removing its tickers 
when doubts have arisen with regard to 
the use made of them. Lately the Ex. 
change has lent its support to the founda- 
tion of the Better Business Bureau, an 
organization which is designed to expose 
the fraudulent promoter and to protect 
the small investor. It is probably no ex- 
aggeration to state that the New York 
Stock Exchange is, and has been, the most 
constant and powerful force at work to 
curb dishonest dealings in securities. 


UITE independent of the “ big board”, 
but supplementary to it, is the New 
York Curb Market. This exchange, which 
went under a roof two years ago, is a 
continuation « he open air “curb” or 
“curbstone” market which previously 
existed on Broad Street for years. The 
securities listed on the “Curb” are sep- 
arate and distinct from those traded in on 
the “big board”. They vary in impor- 
tance and worth from the stocks and 
bonds of certain of the Standard Oil com- 
panies down to “penny”’ mining shares of 
most uncertain value. Many of the more 
important securities stay for but a short 
time on the “Curb”, being taken over 
on to the “big board” after a market of 
sufficient breadth has been established. 
Thus, in a sense the “Curb” provides a 
proving ground for securities. That it 
performs a distinct economic service in 
providing a market for a great number of 
important issues which are not listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange is clear. 
Since the existing “Curb” is but a 
recent development of the outdoor 
market it follows that its traditions, regu- 
lations and supervisory methods are 
inferior to those of the “big board”. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that the 
present organized market is taking its 
responsibilities seriously, that it is making 
a real effort to drive out any dishonest 
element and that it has made very con- 
siderable progress in this direction during 
the brief period it has been indoors. 
The third organized security market in 
New York City is the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange. Here the identical stocks are 
dealt in which are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the avowed rea- 


Nene 





son for the Consolidated’s existence lying 
in the fact that the unit of trading is 10 
shares instead of the minimum of 100 | 
shares which is used in trading on the 
floor of the “big board”. In theory the 
Consolidated serves the small investor 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Munds & 
Winslow 


MEMBERS 


N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
N. Y. COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADF. 


25 Broad St. (Ground Floor) 
Telephone Broad 7400 


342 Madison Ave. 
(Canadian Pacific Building) 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0143 


911 15th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Our Stock and 
Cotton Letters 


Sent on request 





























Kelley, Drayton & Co. 


Members New Y ork Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE 


50 East 42nd St., 


(Corner Madison Avenue) 


Tel. Vanderbilt 2124 





























COTTON 


The statistical 

position from a 

market stand- 

point explained 
in our 


COTTON FACTS 


Circular sent upon request 








Moyse & Holmes 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
67 Exchange Place NEW YORK 

















A business-man’s 
investment 


EN who are active in business affairs 

are especially qualified to visualize 

the standing and possibilities of great 
American industries. 


The high-grade bonds of an industry 
whose properties represent values far in ex- 
cess of bonded indebtedness are desirable 
securities to own. They yield very liberal 
interest returns on the money invested. 


Let us help you to select the well-secured 
bonds of great enterprises with established 
records of earnings. 


As a preliminary step, we suggest that 
you consult our Current Purchasing Sheet 
—a copy of which will be mailed on re- 
quest. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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TESTS 


That Prove 
the Safety 
of Every 
Invest~ 
ment . 


YOURS ~ FREE 


T last there is available to 

every investor, whether 
large or. small, a concise, scien- 
tific guide to making invest- 
ments that may be relied upon 
to ensure the maximum of 
safety. Eight specific tests may 
be given to prove the safety of 
every investment. Unless an 
investment will pass every one 
of these 8 tests it is lacking in 
some element of safety. No 
person should invest money in 
any form of security without 
knowing and applying these 
eight tests. 






Over a period of 38 years, George M. 
Forman and Company have handled 
the investments of thousands of in- 
dividuals without the loss of a single 
dollar to any customer—this record 
could have been made only by the 
application of these tests to every 
investment. In a booklet, ‘‘How To 
Select Safe Bonds,” you will find 
exactly what these 8 tests are and 
much additional information of interest 
in connection with your investments. 
You will find how you can still get an 
attractive yield with safety in the face 
of declining interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once 
for this interesting booklet. There is 
no obligation. It will not only show 
you how to test every investment for 
safety, but will also give you informa- 
tion that will enable you to secure, with 
absolute safety, a larger income from 
your investment. Mail Coupon now. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. 
FORMAN & CO., 
Dept. 238, 

105 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me with- 
out cost or obliga- 
tion a copy of your 
booklet ‘‘How to 
Select Safe Bonds.” 
No solicitor is to call on 
me. 



















Telephone: Rector 2908-13 Name 
Uptown Office . = * 
y ACCEPTANCES 
RITZ CARLTON BLDG., BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ‘aiiiie 
47th St. & Madison Ave. 
Telephone: Vanderbilt 6843 
City State. 
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The Seal of Safety 


Safety—and Safe 
Interest Rates 


To the conservative August investor, 
the current Straus Bond offerings 
hold out sound, attractive, and well 
diversified investment possibilities. 
First and foremost, they afford you— 


Safety—intrinsically sound securities, 
backed bya recordof 41 years without 
loss or delay in payment to any in- 
vestor, selected and safeguarded by 
the largest, most expert, and most 
thoroughly equipped organization of 
its kind in the United States. 


Safe Interest Rates—6 to 612%, the 
largest rate on first mortgage bonds 
under present conditions consistent 
with conservatism and real safety. 


These bonds are secured by proper- 
ties diversified from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. They are in $1000, $500 
and $100 amounts, and are offered in 
serial maturities from two to about 
twenty years. Write today for August 


offerings. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1315 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 
New York 


OFFICES IN PORTY CITIES 


INCORPORATED 


Straus BuItpInc 


6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 


Cuicaco 


79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


41 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 


© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
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Security in Securities 


(Continued from page 10) 


who could not afford to buy as many as 
100 shares. As a matter of fact a number 
of New York Stock Exchange houses 
specialize in the “odd-lot” business, 
which means that they will buy or sell 
for their customer’s account one share or 
more of any stock listed on the “big 
board”. If the customer places his order 
“at the market” his commissign broker 
goes to one of the ‘“‘odd-lot’’ dealers who 
specialize in such dealings on the floor of 
the Exchange. The dealer must furnish 
the commission broker or sell for him, as 
the case may be, the stock ata price % ofa 
point above or below the price established 
by the next hundred-share lot which 
changes hands on the floorof the Exchange. 
If the customer puts in his order at a 
definite price the odd-lot house must com- 
plete his transaction the first time 100 
sharesof theparticular stock changes hands 
within 3 of a point of his price. By 
paying % of a point more the odd-lot 
investor can, in other words, obtain 
complete service from New York Stock 
Exchange houses. Ina few higher-priced 
stocks the odd-lot charge is % instead of 
¥% of a point, but the latter charge 
prevails in the vast majority of cases. 

It may be argued, however, that the 
Consolidated is an independent exchange 
and that the small investor can obtain 
cheaper service through a Consolidated 
house. Actually prices on the Consoli- 
dated are based on those on the “big 
board”. Through injunction proceedings 
the New York Stock Exchange has been 
restrained from removing its tickers from 
the Consolidated, and the latter exchange 
never operates when trading on the floor 
ot the former is suspended. It is clear, 
therefore, that the Consolidated is not an 
independent market and that any savings 
to the public are largely illusory. The 
Consolidated is, therefore, a kind of finan- 
cial anomaly. It is a sort of fifth wheel 
on the securities wagon. 

With theConsolidated unable to qualify 
as an economic necessity, irregularities 
in the conduct of its business are inex- 
cusable. Partly for this reason certain of 
the recent failures among its members 
have made a particularly bad impression. 
Not only have certain of these failures 
brought out grossly improper conditions, 
but it has been made evident that the 
officials of the exchange have been either 
extraordinarily stupid and careless or ex- 
traordinarily lax. There has been little 
apparent attempt to get to the bottom of 
things, but rather a desire to preserve 
appearances and assist firms which were 
in serious and inexcusable trouble. 


E have already seen that conditions 

in the brokerage business probably 

are better now than they have been in 
some time. Akin to the popular miscon- 
ception in this matter are the notions 
which frequently are entertained as to 
possible methods of safeguarding this 
kind of business. Despite the fact that 
the New York Stock Exchange has 
brought its regulatory machinery to an 
extraordinarily high degree of efficiency, 
it is sometimes suggested that the Ex- 
change should be forced to incorporate 
and submit to government regulation. 
Incorporation was, however, carefully 
considered by the Hughes Committee in 
1909 and rejected as offering no advan- 
tages to the public. It would interfere 
with the Exchange’s disciplinary powers 
and would hamper prompt action when 
such action is most needed. Similarly the 
licensing of brokers would foster a false 
sense of trust in the holders of licenses 
and would restrain disciplinary action. 
It is sometimes argued that brokers 
should be subject to government exami- 
nation in the same way as banks, but it 
must be remembered that our system of 
bank examination is by no means a per- 
fect protection against bank failures. 
After all, no system can, with human na- 


ture what it is, be perfect. Different a, 


.Yangements must be judged by thei 


relative rather than their absolute eff. 
ciency. The preponderance of evideng 
indicates that the New York Stock ky. 
change as now operated offers better pro 
tection to the public than could be de. 
vised under the various schemes that haye 
been proposed. The Exchange’s recon 
with regard to procedure and results com. 
pares most favorably with that of other 
forms of business enterprise. 

Other critics will be found, of cours, 
who aver that all speculation should lk 
done away with. Such persons are, of 
course, entirely blind to the importan, 
economic functions of speculation. 

It is most important to realize, however, 
who should and who should not speculate. 
Speculation is a peculiar function an 
calls for peculiar gifts. To engage in this 
gage successfully, a person shoul 

ave a gift for analysis, keen judgment 
and a love for the calling. Even then itis 
a difficult occupation. Too many persons 
speculate purely because they wish to 
make profits. They are like players who 
keep their eyes on the score board rather 
than the game. Their judgment is warped 
and their nerves are upset. Such a person 
has no business speculating. He is not 
fitted to assume the risk-bearing function, 
He cannot successfully assume for the 
business man the risk involved in future 
deliveries of goods. He would better stick 
to some more prosaic pursuit. He should 
utilize his savings in buying assured in. 
come—that is, he should invest—rather 
than in trying to make quick increases in 
his principal. It is particularly unfortu- 
nate when such a person attempts to 
speculate beyond his means. And it is 
one of the chief sins of unscrupulous 
brokers that they solicit the brokerage 
business of men and women of small 
means and induce thousands to speculate 
who are utterly unfitted for such activity. 


Bureau of Financial Literature 


ORTY-ONE Years without Loss to 

any Investor. This book is intended 
for people who wish to invest money in 
real estate bonds. It is well prepared and 
gives information to anyone who intend: 
to invest in this class of securities. It wil 
be mailed upon request by S. W. Straus 
& Company of New York. 

Standard Gas and Electric Company. 
You will find in this booklet complete de- 
tailed information concerning the busi- 
ness of this company and its operated 
utilities: A copy may be obtained from 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, 111 Broaé- 
way, New York. 

How to Select Safe Bonds A booklet 
has been prepared and will be mailed 
upon request by George M. Forman & 
Company, Dept. 235, 105 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Cotton Facts. A circular market letter, 
treating on this subject, will be sent upon 
request, by Moyse & Holmes, 67 Ex 
change Place, New York. 

Creating Good Investments. Describes 
briefly and clearly the manner in which 
real estate first mortgage bonds are made 
and protected. The booklet contains in- 
formation for those interested in_ this 
iorm of investment. A copy may be 
obtained from G. L. Miller & Company, 
Inc., 50 East 42nd Street, New York. 

Munds and Winslow, at 25 Broad 
Street, New York, publish each week an 
analysis of the cotton situation. Their 
stock-market letters, published every two 
weeks, contain discussions of the security 
markets. 

For Buyers of Bonds. An illustrated 
book, giving information based on one 
hundred and ten years of financial exper 
ence in all matters pertaining to finance 
and credit, also recommending a se 
lected list of bonds to investors. The 
National City Company, National City 
Rank Building, New York. 
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Hydro-Electric 
Securities 











NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 





Send for our list of cur- 
rent investment recom- 
mendations, describing 
Bonds, Notes and Pre- 
ferred Shares yielding 
5.50% to 8.00%. 


Ask for Circular DF-177 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


imMCORPOR ATE 


208 S. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
14 State St. 
































You'll play better Golf in Sportocasins 
—trom ‘'Tepee lo Tee’’ tells you why 
—send for free copy. 





tions the yardstick of comfort. 


out the day’s play. 


larger cities, 


deliver a pair, guaranteeing fit. 





AUBURN, 








THE LONG TRAIL 


UR surefooted ancestor—the American Indian—took 

the long trail with confidence, knowing his feet 
wouldn’t fail short of the journey’s end. The long trail 
of today is Thirty-Six Holes, and few have the stamina to 
finish without being footsore and weary. 


TWELVE DOLLARS 


tHe SPORTOCAS 


TRADE MARK 


MAINE 






That’s where Sportocasins actually do help your game, for 
they are built as the Indian built moccasins—for genera- 


The true Indian construction of the Sportocasin—giving 
a smooth, soft surface under the foot—the exclusive arch 
support, the broad cupped heel and the, special Latex 
i are features which make Sportocasins the ideal golf 
shoe. These features and others banish fatigue, 
“pressing” and give a sturdy but flexible stance through- 


revent 


You can get Sportocasins now at the leading stores in the 
but if you have the slightest trouble send 
us your size and foot tracing with golf sox on, and we will 
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A combination rack 


and chip drawer 


The Scott Combination 
Rack and Chip Drawer pro- 
vides a tile rack with a con- 
tainer for counters or chips, 
eliminating need for side 
tables, extradrawersor pock- 
ets to hold counters. It has 
just the proper elevation and 
angle—nocrouching in your 
chair—no eye strain. It has 
a — score for ready 
reference. It is all you need 
to make the game of Mah 
Jongg really enjoyable. 
Finished in black, red, green 
and orange lacquer, also speci 
colors and initials when desi 
Sold by leading shops in the hagas 
cities. Tf no store is convenient, bu 
dire& from us. Distributors wanted: 
Made by Scott Propucts Co. 
327H Bay Street » San Francisco 
We also make the Scott Combination 
Table and Table Top for Mah Jongg 


and sell sets of the ancient Chinese 
game and all accessories. 
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On a pool of mer- 
cury, any object turns 
until its center of 
gravity is nearest the 
mercury. A Burke 
ball dropped on mer- 
cury remains mo- 
tionless—proof of its 
perfect balance. 


It flies far on the fair- 
way and rolls true on 
the green.Give Burke 
“30’s” a fair trial. 





Perfectly Balanced! 


cm OP 
BUR 


CLUBS ‘BAGS: BALIS 


BURKE GOLF COMPANY, NEWARK, OHIO 
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AMERICAN [53 STATIONERY | 
i> ii 


jor Iijormal Notes 

One simply must have a 
good informal note paper 
to carry on the business 
of a household—to kee 

up family correspond- 
ence—or to engage free- 
ly in the exchange of 
letters among close 
friends. To meet the 
urgent need for such 
stationery we originated 
—eight years ago — the 
printed single-sheet type 
of note paper which has 
been taken up so enthu- 
siastically in the coun- 
ry’s better homes. @ The 
originalsheet—American 
Stationery—is character- 
ized by a sterling quality 
that is worthy of a place 
on the finest desks. It is 
neatly and accurately 
printed. It is made up 
and delivered with sharp 
promptness. And, be- 
cause of our unique pro- 
duction methods, it is 
incredibly low in price. 
@ Send for a package 
printed with your name 
and address and learn 
how excellent an in- 
formal stationery can be. 


Toe eed _ [QO 


PRUNTED WITH ANY AND APDRESS~ 
This comprises our*“Reg- 
ular Package” which is 
made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank 
Bond—clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 

rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 
blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries, add 10%. Al- 
ways remit withorder. Withthe 
exceptional facilities of our 
plant, all orders are filled 
with amazing speed. We haveno 
agents or branch plants. All 
American Stati is sold by 
mail from Peru, Indiana, where 
we, originators of this type of 
stationery, have successfully 

/ manufactured it for eight years. 

The AmericanStationery Co. 
820 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


























meemnnee Chel OC) iin ees 
The American Stationery Co., 
820 Park Avenue, Peru, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 1 A i Stati to be 





of 
printed as shown on attached slip. (Note: To 
avoid errors, write or print copy plainly.) 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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New York's Most Distinctive Hotel 
& 


Ge 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 

The AMBASSADOR, New York 

TheAMBASSADOR, AtlanticCity 

The AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 

The ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 
? 

















THE PLAZA 


THE CopLey-PLAZA 
The leading hotels of 
New York and Boston 














WASHINGTON 








The NEW WILLARD 
Washington, D. C. 


It is a thoroughly enjoyable hotel, 
refined and efficiently managed. 














The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virgini 


Special summer rates on request 














=—=— 


NEW ENGLAND 








HOTEL VENDOME £} 
rr 
at Dartmouth Street “Fy 
An Aristocratic Hotel 
affording the Dignity and 


Elegance of a Private Res- 
idence, and appealing to a 
highly discriminating 
patronage. 
Delightfully situated in the 
Back Bay District, quickly 
accessible to Boston’s 
attractions, 

C. H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Pieree, Associate Mg. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 

















Frank S. Hight, Managing Director 














ch ITALY 
———_—— ROME 
Gd. Hotel de Russie—Hotel Majestic 
NAPLES 
The Grand Hotel 
LAKE of COMO 
Grand Hotel Villa d’Este 
T. DOMBRE 
_—<€ , ND HOTEL 
MIRAMARE - GENOA 

















Garden Sea Front 
Garage 250 Rooms 
Terrace P. Baths 


A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 








2. DEL GATTO, Mgr 
—— 
NAPLES ITAty 

BERTOLINI’S 








PALACE HOTEL 


| 





San Tranciscos 


Links above 
+3 the Gate 


IGH above the Golden Gate, circled by 
an enchanting panorama of ocean, bay 
and towering mountains, lies Lincoln Park 
—San Francisco’s municipal golf links. 


Here the golfer finds eighteen holes of 
green fairways—unsurpassable in sportiness 
and beauty—inviting him to play every day 
of the year. 

And this is but one of the many golf 
courses within a half hour’s ride, starting 
from your headquarters at THE PALACE. 


"InSan Francisco Its The Palace” 









Portland Maine 


LAFAYETTEHOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


SERVICE - COMFORT 


JAMES CUNNINGHAM COMPANY 
PROPRIETOR 














The LENOX The BRUNSWICK 


On Either Side of Copley Sq. 























The GRISWOLD | 











NEW YORK 











THE PALACE HOTEL 


Management Halsey € Manwaring. Market atNew Montgomery St San Francisco 








To have stayed at 


HOTEL ASTOR 


is to have Lived in New York 
TIMES SQUARE—Broadway, 44th and 45th Street— 
where you are in the very center of the 
City’s brilliant, pulsating life and breathe its 
sparkling atmosphere. Fred’k A. Muschenheim 





HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Times Square 
Midway between Fifth Ave. and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
here and appointments of a well-conducted 
ome. Much favored by women traveling with- 
out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. Rates and booklets on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


THE NASSAU 
Lonc BEACH 
Restaurant and Dancing 
Hotel Garage Adjoining Open All Year 


HOTEL HARGRAVE 


West 72d St., through to 71st St., New York 
pe rooms, each with bath. Absolutely fireproof. 























ne block to 72d St. entrance of Central Park. ~ 
Comfort and refinement combined with moderate ~ 


rates. Send forillustrated booklet. 





“Half a Block from Herald Square” 
HOTEL COLLINGWOOD 
54 West 35th Street New York City 

SetH H. MOSELEY 


Select accommodations for 
discriminating people 


Lonc IsLAND © 











European Plan $2.50 up 
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Touring 


What one factor—often overlooked—means 
to the enjoyment of your tour 


yy plan a tour. Road maps, tour books, reams 
of touring information you con in an effort to 
plan your trip along the best roads; through the 
most beautiful country. 


But—are you considering what is probably most 
important to your enjoyment of the trip—namely, 
comfortable hotel accommodations where, after a 
day on the road, you can be sure of relaxation and 
a good night’s rest? 


It you plan a tour along the chain of hospitable 
United Hotels, your trip will be complete to the 
smallest detail—well-surfaced roads, glorious country 
and excellent hotels, where your needs are understood. 


Fill in and mail the coupon below for our tour 
booklet. This booklet will give you useful infor- 
mation in planning your trip and be of great assis- 
tance on the road. 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


of AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 West 45th Street, New York 


; Address. 
: OO ——————————_—_—— V.F. 8-23 










“TI hate to leave, don’t you?” 





“Of course. I had an adorable room last night, 
too, and hated to give it up; but you can look 
forward to having another cozy room tonight. 
You see wewrote ahead for reservations at one 
of the United Hotels each day during our tour. 
That’s why you were socomfortable last night.” 


“Well, I think I am entitled to the thanks of 
the crowd for sending for the United Tour 
Booklet in the first place.” 




























The BANCROFT, Worcester, Mass. 
The TEN EYCK, Albany, New York 
HOTEL UTICA, Utica, New York 
The ONONDAGA, Syracuse, New York 
The SENECA, Rochester, New York 
HOTEL ROCHESTER, Rochester, New York 
The ROBERT TREAT, Newark, New Jersey 
The STACY-TRENT, Trenton, New Jersey 
The PENN-HARRIS, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
The LAWRENCE, Erie, Pennsylvania 
The PORTAGE, Akron, Ohio 
The DURANT, Flint, Michigan 
The MOUNT ROYAL, Montreal, Canada 
KING EDWARD HOTEL, Toronto, Canada 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT, Hamilton, Canada 
PRINCE EDWARD HOTEL, Windsor, Canada 
The CLIFTON, Niagara Falls, Canada 


Under Construction 
The ROOSEVELT, New York City, N. Y. 
The OLYMPIC, Seattle, Washington 
The ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Paterson, N.J. 
The NIAGARA, Niagara Falls, New York 





UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of AMERICA 

25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Automobile Tour Booklet. It is 
understood that this does not put me under the least ob- 
ligation to you. 


Name. 
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Around theWorld 


e 
oe ial ere 
f the tinkle of 





the call of the Tames 
temple bells, the songs of Geishas weave 
the spell of enchantment complete! A 
dream which you too, perhaps, have 
wished to see come true. 


Within the compass of 130 days, you 
will come to know old civilizations, dif- 
ferent people, odd customs; will visit 
Madeira, Gibraltar, historic and pictur- 
esque Mediterranean borderlands, in- 


. cluding Egypt and the Nile, India, Burma, 


Ceylon, Java, China, Philippines, Japan 
—at the height of Cherry Blossom time 
—Hawaiian Islands, San Francisco, 
Panama, etc. 


Cook’s Travel Service—with its unique 
chain of permanent offices all along the 
route — is conducting the cruise; the 
ship chartered is the now famous 
SAMARIA, which proved herself so em- 
inently suitable during our 1923 Golden 
Jubilee Cruise. 


Leisure, Comfort and Luxury 
the Keynote 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 


Illustrated Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


, NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal T. Vi er 


Boston 
Los Angeles 
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Che Waldort- AsLoria. 


Fifth Avenue 99% anv 34° Streets. New York 














A Stately Corridor 


 eorwe as the promenade 
of the elite of New York, 
the nation, the world. A 
glorious corridor typical of 
the open spaces throughout 
The Waldorf which prevent 
the slightest discomfort of 
crowding. 








But just as famous for the pri- 
vacy of its guest rooms where 


one may rest or entertain with I 


the exclusiveness that so truly 
marks the Waldorf “a home 


away from home.” 


Most Famous Hotelin the ¥ orld 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
ROY CARRUTHERS, Managing Director 
Affiliated with 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


The New Willard 
Washington 














The New Willard 
Washington, D.C. 





The 
Waldorf-Astoria 
New York City 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 
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Cruise De Luxe 


ps Medilerranean 






(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. “SCY THIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 


Sailing Jan. 30, 1924—67 Days 


Repeating the settee success of the 
1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


Es ypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


The ‘Scythia’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. The 
famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. 
“*Aquitania,”’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ ‘‘Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line steamer 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 





Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


"2 >» FRANK TOURIST CO. 








: (Established 1875) 
) 542 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 219 So. 15th ST., PHILADELPHIA 
y Paris London 








Sos 





MAJESTIC 





Zan 


To Europe- 2") cia of sac 8 Scone 





THE WORLD’S 





LARGEST 


SHIP 








SSS 


UR vast fleets are noted 

not only for the num- 
ber and fine type of their 
liners, but also for the scope 
of their service. 


With a total berthing capacity 
of 58,650 persons, our fleets 
offer a practically unlimited 
choice in bookings. Ten Euro- 


pean services are placed at 
your disposal, providing a 
sailing that fits in with your 
plans regardless of when or 
where you wish to go. 


On every ship you find an air 
of comfort and a consistent 
spirit of courtesy which makes 
your ocean trip a real delight. 










Whatever your requirements, we can meet them 


Serer een 


No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent 











When You Arrive in Paris 


Vocue’s Information Bureau will tell you everything 
you need to know in your first days of settling down 
and planning your French holiday. It will advise 
you: 


Where to get the best exchange on your money. 
What plays you should get tickets for. 

What restaurants have famous specialties. 
Where the smart crowd goes to dance. 

Where you should shop this season. 

What week-end place is in favor. 

Which resort is in season and where to stay. 
How to find an apartment in Paris. 


And, if you wish, Vocue will supply you with a 
shopping guide, an interpreter; send you a beauty 
specialist, a French teacher, a dancing master; find 
aschool for your daughter; make hotel, railway or 
steamship reservations and buy the tickets; give you 
special introductions that will secure you special 
privileges; and, in short, act as an experienced friend, 
familiar with the language and the ways of the 
country, and eager to make your stay as pleasant as 
possible. 


Say to the taxi driver, ‘‘Numéro deux, 
rue Edouard Sept’’; say to the doorman 




















Follow 
The Trail of 
The Heroes of Old 


IGHTY men were they who 

followed the banner of France 
along the sparkling waters of the 
St. Lawrence. 


Follow the trail of these heroes of 
old along this broad, blue highway. 


A voyage to old Quebec, and on through the 
stupendous gorge of the Saguenay, is an ex- 
perience unforgettable. From the deck of 
modern, luxurious steamships of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, this land of romance and 
adventure is yours to re-discover. 


Begin your journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, 
Rochester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Mon- 
treal or Quebec, and return the same way; 
arranging your trip so as to stop off a day at 
the important points without worry about 
hotel accommodations. 


Send 2c stamps for illustrated booklet, map 
and guide, “‘Niagara to the Sea’’ to John F, 
Pierce, P. Traffic M 
Canada Seeamship Lines, _ 
Ltd., 196 C.S.L. Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 












































































“Niagara to the Sea” 
A thousand miles of travel—A thousand thrills of pleasure. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 
WHOLESALE ONL Y— Distinctive objects of mod- FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDs, 
erate price including Old World and American ‘Pot- precious stones and individual a of jewelry cr 
tery— Metal—Fabric—Wood-: § floors at jewelry estates to be settled xpert appraising. 
Charles Hall, Inc., 18 West 23rd St., New York. 344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 








SHOPPE 


Antiques 














Jewelry & Precious Stones—Cont, 








Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Advertising rates given upon request 








ITALIAN ANTIQUES 





om Oe 
Processional Lam 








































































































ESTATES AND RESPONSIBLE PERSONS 
wishing to dispose of jewels can do so privately and 
to the best advantage at 542 Sth Avenue, 














































































































































































































Miss Pauline Krech, 626 Lexin: 1? N.Y. Plaza 5438 Rooms 50-51, sth Floor, Bechet & Barc! 
lay 
Art Needlework Lingerie and Laces C 
EXCLUSIVE ETALIAN LINENS. Reticello Cut- Four-y 
work copi rom classic antique designs, adapt: 
modern uses. Dinner, Lunch,Tea, sc ol ihc sets. LINGERIE, ag Ap eye— og LINEN SETS 
All’Artedell_ino.177 McDougalSt.nr.Wash.Sa.N Mrs.NicholasBiddle E.A-Millar,Mrs.ClintonWork, Sag 
644 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Plaza 10996 ay 
or 
Arts and Crafts Y . ; Sane 
ae Memorials — 
CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of aa THE 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay << MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In ‘ 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers, Cana- = ite, marble, bronze and glass. Individual Comm 1, build 
dian Homespuns Ltd., 347 Craig West Montreal. eration. Sketches upon request. The Davis Me. a 
CANADIAN HANDWOVEN Homespuns, Blank- morial Co, Syracuse, N.Y. & 511 sth Ave., N.Y.C, 
ets, Sp ters for work among French 4 Mu 
ee Peasantry. oo. oe Handi- $,00! 
c ts ul 59) it atherine St., ontreéal. 
ARTISTS—DESIGNERS Monograms and Woven Names mee 
= tng & Suvenit Card ‘ : Cash’s Woven Names for marking clothing 
We pay liberally for good ma’ A serviceable, but ornamental composi- household & hotel linens, etc 
‘ommunicate with tion fountain pen, practically unbreak- A smart hand-woven bracelet of glass J, & J. Cash Inc. 722 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, 
_The Li Co. able, not porous, only 2}4 inches long. and metal beads in various colour com- Conn. England — France — Australia — Canada. 
Station “HY i B. Caticeat, Ohio Comes in coral, Egyptian, blue, amber binations. A ——— thing to — or. 
or black; also in green and white and with summer frocks—%54 inch wide. . 8 
Auction Bridge green and black stripes. Complete Price $3.50. _May be purchased through Permanent Hair Wave — 
with silk ribbon to match and gold Vanity Fair Shopping Service TH 
0 pen point $1.75. May be purchased NESTLE’S , 
YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES through Vanity Fair Shopping Service. Originators of Lanoil Waving. World- 4 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6x9 in. Your name on Famous Experts. 12 and 1 ent th St., 
each Poe. Postpaid ay eng Agents a N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt Rats ar 49 
iC ompany, 904 ycamore, incinnati 
LILLIAN SHERMAN RICE, 231 W.o6thSt.. N.Y. See a So oe ae “Es 
at of Auction Bridge in a Nutshell. Private & Gos oe ope: ‘leila 4° Sch ose . == 
. Game taught in 6 lessons. Also by mail. In- ‘ eg ba siti, Agente Phan: - ears ngeret TI 
fesences. Concentration a specialty. Tel. 1464 River. Cigarettes Flesh Reduction Ei 7015 Opposi 
STEPPING STONES College 
Better Auction SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by modern Social Etiquette art. S 
er Au aed 4 < 
the beginner and advanced player. cer eg oe bags ae TW LS ah scientific method, without payment until reduction, Mi 
A pocket: edition ot simple rules on Bidding & Play. | or any device. Alltips. Exquisite individuality. if desired. Dr. R. Newman, Licen Physician. i i i P 2ft-24: 
= ~~ a points. | ¢12.50 for sou and $3 for 100. Assorted Sample 30c. | 286 Fifth Ave. (near 30th St.) New York City. | [eres vaca: Myron 2 otc Mme Mn pren ome o 
An attractive gift or bridge p -| BLANCHE ARRAL, famous Grand Opera star, i cake aa ta: 
Price $1. Freda MacMahon, Box 227 Montciair,N. J. Kismet we. 1 oganm abe at all smart | tells how she reduced her flesh without drugs, diet- poms ng pe Mail $10. Also personalia: F R 
aam y Pp, ” x ing or exercising. Write for free book. Address ~ — Eleme 
shops, hotels and restaurants. Trial box £1.20.Dept.B, BE he Arral, I Dept. P., 500 sth Ave., N.Y. 
Charciel a Corp, 96 — sth Ave., New York eh BBs eee 'S an 
Beauty Culture The Woman Jeweler MRS. 
. : Furniture & Furnishings for Home Schuy 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, Est. 1891. Per- Cleaning and Dyeing 8 J rs) i ROSA OLGATRITT-366 5thA 
manently removes wrinkles, freckles, scars, etc. 2 op ov ara ios teak floor specialising taba 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by eae Booklet. MAR’ a ITURE, as 
One address. so W. 4oth St., N. Y., Bryant 9426. KNICKERBOCKER CLEANING& DYEINGCO. | N eae 7783. Paint 7 Nest a —_ = Gems. Settings & Repairs. Express Your Personality Con 
MME. JULIAN'S HAIR DESTROYER perma- | }ish<class Cleaners pod ayer ces in NY. City; | Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz and Book fea 
— a <——g (with roots). No | 3139 White Plains. New Rochelle, Newrort & Paris. Cloth. All furnishings. 
electricity or poison. St test So years. = = UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE, WICKER & : 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. }aheny aed apy in charming designs. Direct Unusual Gifts Box F. 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by ° rom factory at distinct savings. Visit us when in a 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling Dancing New York. Ruder Bros., 18 East 48th Street, N. Y. | WE PRINT your tea house & gift shop literature. P 
Seer afl ie Speman con. he Giecwie uapiie or Artune costy ext youridess. soe Sheses Revie ; 
hemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- SHELTON DEWEY : Stra recre eapneaeg te tes Map an 
ae upon request. Dr. Rocbiad. Geyser, is Modern dance expert and authority Gowns Bought Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del 4 
107 East 35th St., New York City Private or _— 344-34 
2001 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 26 West 47th St., N. Y. Bryant 4562 MBE” NAFTAL, Tel. Bryant 676, am A deli 
, - r Pays highes' 
won ag BANGING. —< Oriinal, Seeing oo cash value for the fine misfit or slightly used even- So ee ee ee Be ai college 
for -Ziegteld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, John Cort ing ~ street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- Be Rai cu RS: a is ae Electi 
and Dillingham. 900-7thAvenue,N.Y. Circle 8290 69 West 45th Street. New York j sad 
Tel. “licyant 1376—We Pay Cash at Once for 
ae Sees, Sates, Wenes. —. Diemsnta, Jew- FR 
: 2.2 elry, Silverware. Highest Prices Guaranteed. Write, 
Damageson Clothing Made Invisible | ‘phone, Send. Mme. Furman, 101 W. 47th St..N.Y. Plann 
MOTH HOLES. Tears, Burns on garments made s : MIS 
invisible by re-weaving. Shine on clothing per- Hair Coloring 320W. 
manently removed. Guarantee Damage Weaving —. 
Co., 146 - 5th Ave., bet. roth & 2oth Sts., N. Y. TE 
LOOK YOUR BEST—Use Pokorny’s haircoloring y 
IS YOUR LITTLE GIRL well dressed? (henna shampoo), $2.50 box. Hairdyeing applica- i fe Fe 
en — Royal — tion on premises. Transformations, Pwitches, etc. § ‘ Open ; 
The Summer issue is now on sale. Pokorny. 50 Rast 3ath Street, New York 4 326 W 
Pocket golf score consisting of 18 ball os ; ori ai Bookle 
bearing wheels each bearing numbers ir Forms air Goods = 
from 2 to 9. After playing each hole the Dress Fo: H Engraved glass tee box peed 
wheel is set under arrow, at the figure inches high, $6.25. Cloisonn€é as! 
which shows the number of strokes. Com- PNEU-FORM—The Pneumatic Dress Form = tray 4 inches, $3.25. Cloisonné match — 
> Gowns fitted without personal try-on. Inflated in | MANUEL, originator of tae Modern Transforma- box $3. 25. May be purchased through 
plete instructions with each score. Price fitted lining, gives exact figure. Fitted Linings. tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces Vanity F d Shi Pp Se | 
$3.75. May be purchased through Pneu-form, 16 West 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 5338. | and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. anity Fair Shopping Service. A Mc 
Vanity Fair Shopping Service. Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York City. be 
an udie 
hoo 








Beauty Culture—Cont. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK says,‘Your Pansy Prepara- 
tions have kept my hair and complexion in beauti- 
ful condition for 17 years."” Madame Lawson, 7 

Preparations Co., Inc. 775 Lexington Ave., gid 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER—in 
silk, ———— & genuine Paisley. oe a 
pecialty. Send for Eaaplos & prices. 

Wm. Nibur, 2432 B'way, N River 9918 








Entertainment 





PLANNING A CHILDREN’S PARTY? 
We both pen and _ entertain. Send for booklet. 
hildren’s Entertainment Bureau, 

70 East 4sth Street, N.Y. - - Vanderbilt 1536 


Interior Decorators 





Consulting Decorator helps express your ideas in 
ome Decorating. Long experience in shopping & 








Fine Stationery 





YOUR OWN PERSONALLY EMBOSSED sta- 
tionery. My “Club” box of 100 double sheets and 
100 envelopes, all actually embossed (not printed 
with any 3 line name and address. White, Grey, 
Blue or Buff paper; stampin - Gold, Blue, Black, 
Green or Maroon— Prepaid fo 2. 
West of the Mississippi, add 20c. 
Wallace iowa, Stationer, 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





many wholesale accounts lend economy to her art. 
Laura Wand, 4 West 53rd St., N. Y. Circle 3156 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





‘TTRABERT AND BARNES, formerly with Black, 
Starr & Frost—Dreicer & Co. Jewels purchased 
Authorized pocreigers.. ge2 Fifth Avenue, Room 506, 
Guaranty Trust Co. Bldg. Murray Hill 1192. 





Unusual Gifts—Cont. 


HAND DECORATED NOVELTIES 
Bridge Pencils, Vanities, Cigarette Cases, Glassware. 
Always something new. Catalog for Trade only. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Ave. New York City. 
ADJUSTABLE CORNERS FOR DESK PADS 
Brass, covered in any color leather ($5). Easily 
clipped on blotter of any size; easily removed. 
Astorly Novelty Co., Inc. 100 W. r21st St., N.Y: 











Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce 

ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3 S.11St., Richmond, V@ 
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NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











AR YMOUN T 
Tarrytown-on-IHudson, N. Y. 








KATING 


COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading  Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 


Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 
Gymnasium ;Swimming Pool; all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 














THE SCUDDER SCHOOL #3y.din5 
7 buildings, West 72d St., near Riverside Drive. 
Practical courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
and genera!; (2) Secretarial: (3) Household Arts; 
(4) ial Welfare and Community Service; 
(5) Music—all branches, 15 instructors, Summer 
eae Miss V. F. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., 
N. Y, City. 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


Miss Foster’s School for Girls 


Advanced Elective. College Prepara- 
tory. Special Arts. Native French Teachers. 
52 East 72nd Street New York, N. Y. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls, 
emphasizing post-graduate work 











61 East 77th Street, New York City 





The: SEMPLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. 
College Preparatory. Post Graduate, Finishing 
courses. Languages, Art, Music and Dramatic 
Art. Social Life. Outdoor Recreation. 

Mrs. T. Darrington Semple, Principal, 
241-242 Central Park West, Box F, New York City 


PRIVATE TUTOR 


Elementary and College Preparatory Branches 
odern & Classical Languages 
Endorsed by leading schools of the city 
MRS. H. D. ROBERTS 62 W. 84th Street 
Schuyler 3822 New York City 








THE 
COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 


Of Home Making and Community Subjects. 
Regular and part time courses 
Box F, 136 East 55th Street New York City 


STUDENTS’ RESIDENCES 
firs. Boswell’s Residence 


344-346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, N. Y. 
A delightful home for girls attending any school, 
college or studio for long or short periods. 
Elective chaperonage. Seventh Year. Tel. 
Schuyler 3106. Catalogue. 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 
studies in New 5 
Exceptional opportunities for French. 
MISS MACINTYRE or LE. TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Young Women and Girl Students 
Open all year Chaperonage 
326 West 80th sag ec Riverside Drive 

lew Yor ty 
Booklet Telephone: Schuyler 7724 






































Schools 


children as young as 


the children out of doors 


THE CONDE NAST 
23 West 44th Street 





YOUNGEST 


There are boarding and day schools where 


be placed with perfect confidence. 
also nursery schools which care for children 
from the age of three months. 


HE Condé Nast School Service has been instru- | 

mental in finding such schools for parents who | 
intend to be absent from home for extended periods 
and who do not wish to leave their children to the 
care of a nurse or governess. They are convenient 
also for business or professional women who find it 
difficult to give their children constant care. 


The schools we advocate have facilities for keeping 


diet is carefully guarded, the most wholesome foods 
being prepared by dietitians. Spacious playgrounds 
are provided. Trained supervisors instill the spirit 
of fair play, teach games correctly, and encourage 
the shy to mix easily with other children. 


The atmosphere is cheerful and friendly. 

Courteous manners are cultivated. The 

pupils give little entertainments with the 

help of their instructors, developing social 
graces and childish poise. 


For full information about young chil- 
dren’s schools write to us giving us the 
age of the child, and any other informa- 
tion which may be helpful. Or you may 
write to the schools direct for booklets. 





for the 


three years old may 
There are 





most of the time. Their 


SCHOOL SERVICE 
New York City 




















CO-EDUCATIONAL 


AM - SLIZARETE-OF-THE ROSES 
Mother School. Episcopal. pen all year. 
Children 3 to 12. One hour from New York. Usual 
studies. Outdoor sports. Camp, bathing. The 
School that develops initiative.__ 

Phone: Darien 71—Ring 1-4. 
Mrs. W. B. Stopparp, Directress, NOROTON, CONN. 


SOCIAL MOTIVE SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Special 
Courses for girls. Kindergarten thru 
sixth grade for boys and girls, Class- 
es small—individual attention. em- 
phasized. MISS BENTLEY, Prin. 
526 West 114th St., New York Cit 


CUDDER ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
We first study the child and then teach 
the child to study. Supervised play 2 to 
5 P. M. each school day; all day Sat. 

1 MISS EDNA F. SPECK 
6 West 7ist St., N. ¥. Tel. Endicott 10077 























NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 


“NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











GARDNER SCHOOL 


11 East 51st Street, New York City 
A thorough school with delightful home- 
life. College preparatory, academic, sec- 
retarial, elective courses. Music. Outdoor 
sports. 66th year. 
Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, Principals. 

















A Country School Overlooking New York Harbor 
College Preparation, General Course, Art, Music. 


Emma Barber Turnbach, A.B., reerge 
Dongan Hills Staten Island, N. Y. 





DW IGH SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 


NEW YORK CITY & VICINITY 











BRIARCLIFF 


MrsEDITH COOPER HARTMAN,BS, Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR 


General Academic and College Pre- 
paratory Courses. Music and Art 
with New York advantages. 
Music Department: 

Mr. Ossip_ Gabrilowitsch, 
Artistic Adviser 
Mrs. Florence M. S. Gilbert, Director 
Art Department: 

Mr. George W. Bellows, N.A., 
Director 
Junior School 
Post-Graduate Department 














Brantwood Hall sawrence Fark 
28 minutes from Grand Central. College prepara- 
tory and general courses. 4 buildings, about 8 
acres in Westchester, one of the most beautiful 
countiesin America. Steady growth of 16 years, 
due chiefly to one patron's introducing another. 





Ossining School for Girls 


Academic, College Preparatory, Art, Music, 
Dramatic, Secretarial and Homemaking courses. In 
beautiful Westchester, 30 miles from New York.5sth 
year. Clara Cc. Fuller, Principal 


‘The 
Ely School 


For Girls 
Greenwich, Conn. 











In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. General, College Pre- 
paratory and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 
college preparatory review. 














GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates. Suburban to 
New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Avenue. 
Superb equipment; charming environment; delight- 
ful, home-like. hoice of studies. For booklet 
address Director, Glen Eden, Stamford, Conn. 








NEW YORK STATE 














A School of American Ideals in a 
Country of American Traditions 
Prepares for leading colleges or vocational 
schools. Advanced two years’ cultura! course. 
Modern, fireproof building and new gymna- 
sium. Athletics. Horseback riding. Golf course 
nearby. Lower school girls 10 to 13 years. 
Mrs. Russell Houghton, Box F, Cooperstown, New York 

















FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 





Recommended by the leading colleg 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 
Physical Culture, Domestic Science, Music and 
Expression 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding 
Alumne recommend Dwight because it develops:— 
Frankness, Self Control, Service 
Write for illustrated Catalogue on life of school. 
Miss E.S.Creighton, Principal, Englewood,N.J. 





MISS BEARD’S SCHOOL for Girls 
A country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
Preparatory and Advanced Courses. Junior High 
School. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Supervised 
physical work in gymnasium and field. Catalogue. 
LUCIE C. BEARD, Headmistress, 
Orange, New Jersey. 








The Fontaine School CANNES 


Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and College 
Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Resident and 
Day Students. Address Director, Miss Marie- 
Louise Fontaine, Box 78, Cannes, A.M., France. 
yond Fe —_ care Women’s City Club, 22 Park 
aAve., . . . 





A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Les 
in LAUSANNE, Switzerland Alliéres 
Comfortable house, splendid situation. Special 


advantages for French. Music, other modern lan- 
guages, dressmaking. Winter and summer sports. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Principal. 








VANITY FAR 








"NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND 


| 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 











Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Junior High, College Preparation 


One year special intensive 
training 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music 
and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates. 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 
Summer Session opens July 9th. 
training for college and school examinations. 
MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL 
18 Prides Crossing, Beverly, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Est. 1851. Develops intelligent and cultured 
womanhood. Prepares for women’s colleges 
with elective courses, Music, Art, Secretarial: 
Home Economics, Teacher Training. Ten miles 
out of Boston. Thirty-acre campus with lawns, 
gardens, oldtrees, fifteen buildings. Allathletics. 
ane Park—The Junior School for 


- Send for Catalog. 
GUY _ M. kd gag Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 











The Chamberlayne School 
Thorough college 


preparation. A one- 
year intensivecourse is 
offered to graduates 
of secondary schools 
and others fitting for 
college examinations. 
General course. Horse- 
back riding. Recrea- 
tion and outdoor ac- 
tivities. 
Address the Secretary 
Commonwealth Ave. and Clarendon St. 
Boston, Mass. 








MOUNT IDA SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced elective courses for high school 
graduates. College Certificate. Fully 
equipped. Exceptional opportunities, with 

a delightful home life. 
2648 Summit Street, Newton, Mass. 




















ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL 


For Girls Lowell, Mass. 
College Preparatory and General Courses 
For Illustrated Catalog or Booklets address 
Miss Olive Sewell Parsons, Principal. 





House i in the Pines 


NORTON, MASS. 
A School for Girls. 30 Miles from Boston 


College preparatory and finishing courses. 
Music, Art, Household Arts, Secretarial courses. 
Six buildings, 90 acres. Pine groves, athletic 
fields, horseback riding, swimming, gymnasium. 
The Hed ges,a junior 44% forgirls under 14. 
Address Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal. 











SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 
Waterbury, Conn. Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges. Special 
advantages in Music and Art Domestic Sci- 
ence. Secretarial course. Athletics include 
Track, Basketball, Swimming, Outdoor Sports. 
Gymnasium. Beautifully situated one hour 
from Hartford or New Haven. Students enter 
any time. Write for booklet. 


Miss Emity Gardner Munro, A.M., Prin. 














Intensive | 











‘The MACDUFFIE School 


FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing College Preparation 
me Year Tutoring Course 
Principals, Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuftie 
Springfield. Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 














Seven Gables 


For girls 6-14. Personal attention and care for 
each child. The advantages that older girls 
. enjoy in school with all the 
love and mothering little 
girls need. Special courses 
in Art, Rhythmic Dancing, 
Music, French. Outdoor 
life in country surroundings. 
New gymnasium and pool. 
Also The Mary Lyon School, 
college preparatory, and 
Vildcliff, a sepa- | 
rate graduate 
school. 
MR. and MRS. 
H. M. CRIST 
Principals 
Box 1561 
Swarthmore, P». 


Founded 1850. 













OGONTZ SCHOOL. 
A school for girls occupying an estate on the sum- 


mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Phila. Illus- 

trated klet describing new building mailed on 

request. Rydal, Junior Department. Miss Abby 

Sutherland, Principal, Pennsylvania, Montgomery 
ounty. 





| 
| 





Aishontnepe Mann 


F~~Fountain Hil Bethidhem Pennsylvania 


Prepares girls for college, social, or business life. 
Special two-year finishing course ‘for High School 
graduates. Music, Art, ousehold Arts and 
Sciences. Arts and Crafts, Expression and Secre- 
tarial work. Junior Department. Gymnasium; 
swimming pool, tennis, basketball, skating, riding, 
ete. Aesthetic and folk dancing. Addre 

Claude N. Wyant, Principal, Box 280 








BEECHWOOD (INC.) 


A Cultural and Practical School for a 
Women, Thoroughly Established. Strong 
Faculty. irls are prepared for self- 
maintenance. College and Preparatory De 
partments. Public School Music, Art, Do 
mestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Ed 
ucation. Expression. Normal Kindergarten. 
Large new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. 
Large Gymnasium. Athletic Fields. Address 
M.H. Reaser, Ph.D., President, Jenkintown, Pa. 
. 


























THE 
HARCUM SCHOOE 
For Girls 10 Mi. from Phila. 





Thorough college preparation or special study. 
Music, art under noted artists. Athletics, riding. 
New stone buildings, large grounds. Catalog. 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B. L., Head of School 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B. P., Principal Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL 


34th year. College Preparatory and Academic. 
Thorough preparation for colleges. Faculty of 
college-trained Christian women. Selected stu- 


dents. Cultural advantages due to location. Ex- 

ceptionally beautiful home. Catalog. Miss WIL- 

mot, A.B., Headmistress. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 1232 _ St. Paul Street _ 








HIGHLAND HALL 


Founded 1867 
In old residential maga te gh in the Alleghanies. 
College = Bes ©. Ke general and_ postgraduate 


courses. llea C. Keates, A.B., Prin., Hollidaysburg, Pe. 














camps. 


Swimming is really ‘aught. 


For complete 
write us. 


ough 


23 West 44th Street 


BOYS AND CAMPS | 


HEY belong together, don’t they? There just 
isn’t any other way for a boy to spend his summer 

holidays half so enjoyably; or so profitably with regard 

to health and physical development. 


Do you know that a great many camps open about the 
end of June and do not accept applications for entrance 
after that time? But that there are also camps that 
will accept applications for the month of August? 


There’s not much time left in which to choose one of 
these last mentioned camps. 
Camp Service can help you to do it quickly and wisely. 
There are a great number of them on our list and we 
can tell you the special advantages of each one. 


Remember that mental development, as well as physi- | 
cal, plays a large part in the training of boys at these | 
Their minds are stimulated to quick thinking | 
and rapid decisions by the games they play and the 
sports in which they engage. 


Sports are well organized. No one just learns to swim. 


modern strokes, in life-saving, and in diving. The same 
applies to canoeing, tennis and other games. There are 
no laggards in camp; boys are too keen about the 
wonderful advantages of life in the open air. 


about camps for 
We will gladly 
give you detailed and thor- 
information— without 
charge, of course 


THE CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 





But the Condé Nast | 





Lessons are given in the | 


information 
August, 





New York City | 











SUMMER CAMPS 





(For Girls ante 20 y 


Write for illustrated boo 
Camp Idlewild on L + oe ‘Winnepesaukee, N 
r.and Mrs. C. 


H., 





tag TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
E WONDER CAMP IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


A 300-acre Phi Fane in the Green Mountains. 
swimming pond, sleeping bungalows, screened dining-rooms and a central assembly hall for 
music, plays, dancing and games around a big, cheery fireplace. The Teela-Wooket Camps 
are famous for their fine saddle horses, free riding, and thorough instruction in horse- 
manship. woreneee ped eam are carefully chosen. Separate camps for Juniors and Seniors. 


. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St. -» Cambridge, Mass. 


Roxbury, Vt. 


Athletic fields, clay tennis courts, private 


is for boys. 








Cc 


years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
' tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin. 
1541 Eighteenth Street 


C 


n 


2 


National Park Seminary 


James E. Ament, P .D., LL.D., Presiden 





REGISTRAR, Box 197, Forest Glen, Ma. 


Be Golenial Sched 


school graduates; special. 


Sch 
Ph.D., Headmaster. 


ST. MARGARET'S 


Separate department for those under twelve, 


For Young Women 
Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 


4 Two-year Junior 

lege courses for fo 
school or preparatory 
school graduates. _Vogg. 
tional courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, 
Economics and 
tarial courses. College 
preparatory for younger 
girls. 90-acre campus, 32 
buildings. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool. Athlet. 
ics. 8 unique club houses 
afford unusual social aq. 
vantages. Address 





FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residentéal section of Washington, 
ourses include grades, college preparatory, 3 


For catalog, 
Washington, D. C. 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
A school for the girl of today and tomorrow, 
ourses: Preparatory, two-year advanced for hi 
nrivalled location at t 
ational capital. For catalog,address Chevy Ch 
ool, x E, Frederick Ernest Farrington, 
Washington, D. C, 


A Resident and Day School for Girls. 


115 California St., Washington, D.C. 








SOUTHERN 






























QS 
WARD-BELMONT 
For GIRLS AND YOUNG WoMEN 

ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 

session should be made as soon as 
possible to insure entrance. Courses 
covering 4 years preparatory and 2 years 
college work. Strong Music and Art 
Departments. Also Literature, Expres- 
sion, Physical Training, Home Econom- 
ics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the 
School Farm and Country Club. Refer- 
ences required. 

Booklets on request. Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont H’g’ts, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 














SULLINS COLLEGE | 


VIRGINIA PARK 

FOR cints AND YOUNG WOMEN 
New buildings. Every room has bath attached. 
High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. 
Secretarial Courses. Gymnasium. Swimming 
Pool. beautiful lake, water sports, tennis. Fine 
guitdoor life. Write for catalogue 











. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box E Bristol, Va. 
GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 
A Junior college for young women. National 


patronage. 
school. 
year ‘round. 


Two years college, four years high 
All new buildings. Land and water sports, 
Vachel owe celebrated poet, 


beer Modern Poetry 
Address Gulf Park C sles. g Ry Ss, Gulfport, Miss. 





College preparatory and special courses. 


th 
to 


WARRENTON eeeey SCHOOL 
For Young Girls 

French, 

e language of the house. The school is planned 

teach girls how to study, to bring them nearet 


nature, and toinculcate habits of order and economy 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 





CENTRAL 








A 
cal 


partments. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
Standard College for Young Women with Classi 
1, Vocational, Music, Art, and Expression de 
114 acres of campus for outdoof 
_Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 50 ee from 
Catalogue upon applicatio: 
oemer, Pres., Box 1323, St. Charles, Mo. 








PACIFIC COAST 








Boarding and Day 


Sc 


all colleges usin; 
prepared for college board examinations. 
graduate, 
Cheerful, 
round. Add = Miss 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL c 

School for Girls. High 
hool graduates admitted without examination 
accrediting system. on 
paey and intermediate departments. 
omelike school with outdoor life veal 
ary Wilson, Pris 
Box E, Berkeley, Calif. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








__NEW ENGLAND 


NEW ENGLAND 











RCESTER ACADEMY /°R 401s oF Asusry 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 





a 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 


SIMSBURY, CONN. 
_— R. McOrmond, Headmaster 


Allen- Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military, Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


NEW YORK 

















EASTERN ATLANTIC 








TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The most beautiful and best equipped school in 
America. College Board Standards. Single Rooms. 
Individual Advisors. All Athletics. Forty-five 
boys entered college last fall. 
ey Hd Peabody Brush, Ph,D., Director, 
Rate $11 Port Deposit, Md. 


FREEHOLD fe SCHOOL 








Costume Design 
Millinery Design 
Fashion Illustration 
Yours for the asking—Emil Alvin 
Hartman’s new book, “The Secret 


of Costume Design.”’ Reveals how 
designs are made. 

Write today—This book may be the 
start of a new career for you. 


FASHION ACADEMY, Ince. 


Studio 28 
21 East 79th St., Off Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia San Francisco 


1432 No. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 





for boys 7 to 15. Modified military ipeininn— 
inculcates obedience, orderliness, If- 
Theschool withthe personaltouch. Catalog. Address 





MANLIUS S1.Joun’s scoot 


In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. ntially a college preparatory 
school conducted under military system, instilling 





For the all-around edu- 


Major Chas. M. Duncan, Box 86, Frechold,N.J. 
cation of manly _ boys. 
Athletic sports. 60-acre 


e EDD IE campus. Prepares for col- 


lege and business life. Moderate rates. Lower 
Sch: rol for boys from 10 to 14. Roger W. Swetiand, 
ter, Box 8-X, Hightstown, N. J. 





habits of order, promptness, honor and o ience. 
Business courses. Extensive equipment and g 
Well ordered recreation and athletics. Separate 


Junior School, boys 10 to 14. Catalog. Address 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, Presid 








SOUTHERN 





Pox 188, Manlius, New York 











Johns Sc ool 





OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, 


Pre; Boys for College and Business. 
Small anones J Military training. Athletics. 
Separate school for boys under 13. 
William Addison Ranney, A.M.., Prin. 


ST. PAUL’S 155 Stewart Ave. 
Garden City, L. = N. Y. 
Episcopal boarding school (boys). Coll. Prep. 
course ts yrs.) for boys who have finished Grammar 
School. Junior Dept. (grades 5 to 8). Fireproof. 
ail Athletics. ieektent chaplain and nurse. Single 
rooms. $1200. L.I. . 40 min. from N.Y. 


PACIFIC COAST 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
California’s most beautiful school, highest scholar- 
ship, thorough oe mays training, completely 

equi laygroun poo 
ogy Tool. radio, all athletics. In session all 
year. Summer camp, enroll any time. Address the 
Fossdsks. Hancock Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 

































ST UY VESA SANT 


Warrenton, aoe 
Limited to 50. Preparation for all colleges. Catalog 





EDWIN B. KING, M.A. (Yale) Headmaster 
STAUNTON "uisaey 
DEMY 


Private academy preparing for Uaiveration Gov- 
ernment Academies, Business. Gymnasium, sw 
ming pool, ail athletics. Stoo, ooo plant. Charges, 
$650. Col. Thos. H. Russell, B. S., Pres., Box Z, 
(Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 








CENTRAL STATES 








AKE FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


College preparatory Academy for Boys. 

Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago. Ali 

athletics. Endowed. John Wayne 

Richards, Headmaster. Catalog on request. 
Box 150, Lake a, Illinois. 








SPECIAL 


SCHOOLS 














CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 
Art in 
DANCING 
“Admire your energy 
and your work” 
ANNA PAVLOWA 
Summer School 
May 28th to July 20th 
Catalog on Request 
163-165 West 57th Street, New York 


ioe 


The Perry-Mansfield Camp 


(Rocky Mountain Dancing Camp) 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Normal and Professional Classic Dancing 
Depts. Junior and Senior Camps. Horse- 


back riding, camping trips, swimming, bas- 
ketball, tennis. Portia Mansfield, Principal. 



























meme 
STAGE DANCING 
TAUGHT BY 


WALTER BAKER 


Dancing Master for Ziegfeld 
Follies, Jo sex ae. illing- 
ham Lee bert, Geo.M. 
Cohan, others. Toner of Mari- 
a Miller, Fairbanks Twins, 

orence Walton and hundreds 
of others. Write or Call. 

900-7th Ave. Circle 8290. 


ROSETTA O'NEILL 
DANC 

son, Ulassic—National— shy aie — tat Room 

To Miss O'Neill I owe my 2". a 

746 Madison Ave., N.Y. Phone AA ss oe nde 


— 




















IN NEW YORK 
Special 2 weeks Spanish Native Course starts 
July 30. Teachers’ Kindergarten Course Starts 
July 16. Personal direction MISS ST. DENIS, 
32 MR. SHAWN ee assistant phd nn 
7 W. 28th Stee Endicott 8274 
Gertrude C. National Director 
CALIFORNIA *DENISHAWN 
at 932 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 
Professional and advanced pupils’ courses 
starting June 18th. 
J. Roy Busciark, Manager 











SEESESESESSSSSESESESSSSS 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
id ressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


Fall Term Begins Oct. 26 


Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Trustees: 

Franklin H. Sargent, be ag 
y ems Frohman n Drew 

Augustus Thomas Benj. E ‘Recker 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 262-H, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


FFFSFFSFSSFFSSSSSSSFSSS FFF, 
EDITH COBURN NOYES SCHOOL 


Dramatic Training—Character Development 
Voice, Diction, Psychology, Design, French. 
Write for complete list of courses. 

Edith Coburn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers, Eoston > 


MissTOWNSENDS STUDIO 











SPEAKING VOICE DICTION 
STAGE ana Pl ATFORM 
Individual Instruction y schor 
I GRAMERCY PARK NEW YOR eS 











BALLARD Register Now For 
SECRETARIAL COURSE 


S C H O O L Established 50 Years 


610 Lex. Ave., at 53d St. Central Branch Y.W.C.A. 
KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


For young women. Music, languages, dancing, 
dramatic art; any art, academic or college subject 
may be elected. Tuition according to amount of 
work taken. 

Mr. & Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors 
1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL 


for Physical Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge 38. Mass. 


The Marjorie Webster School 


of Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course. I-year Professional course. 
Fall term Senouer 17. Davy and Night School. 














mitory. Catalogue 


1415-F ER... Ave., N. W Washington, D. C. 











P. Clement-Brown 
courses in | 
Costume Design 
are recognized by the ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue Shops 
as the standard of highest 





proficiency. 
Amateurs and profes- 
eee serene eeeeser 
09 
gal SALON STUDIOS—4620 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
Pari New York San Francisco 











DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. hool open All Summer. 

Call or write for particulars. McDowell Dress- 
making and Millinery School. Established 1876. 
No Branches. 58 West 40th Street, N. Y. 





BOSTON, MASS. 48th year begins Oct. Ist 


SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Instructors: Drawing and Painting—Philip L. Hale, 
F. A. Bosley, W. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. 
Cross; Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; 
Design—Henry Hunt Clark, A. J. Morse, G. J. 
Hunt. Scholarships and Traveling Scholarships. 


For circular, address A. F. BROOKS, Manag 








WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


*“‘Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest com- 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this practical course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver- 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting pro- 
fession, equally open to men and women. 
Home study instruction. Get facts before 
you enrollin any school. Write for our illus- 
trat k, “YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

for one-half the cost of mailing—four cents 
n stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michisan Ave., at 20th St., Dept, 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 














N. Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Wm. Odom, Director in Paris 
New York Paris London 


Interior Architecture and Decoration; Costume 
Design and I}lustration; Stage Design; Graphic 


Advertising ; Decorative Design; Teachers’ 
Training Courses. 
Begins September 7th Circulars 


Address:—Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York 





CARTOONING 


15 Lessons by Mail *45. 
ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


G! ast Madison Street - Chicago 
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[INTERIOR DECORATION? 
{Ol PARK AVE :NEW YORK CITY 
Correspondence Courses 

Completeinstructionin period styles, 
color harmony, furniture arrange- 
ment, curtains, etc. Amateur and 
professional courses. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog F. 

















METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 ae mt arth 3 St., New York 
MO COLOR 
For Vesnnticcd ghieeasa--Wouak- eras Lighting 
—Costume ee Decoration—Fabric 
esigning. 
Children’s Serarday Classes 


THE ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
48th year. Classes in Life Drawing and Painting. 
Portrait, Still Life, Illustration and Composition, 
Antique and Modeling. ew School of Graphic 
Arts under Joseph Pennell and Fred W. Goudy. 
Box F, 215 West 57th St. : : New York 


BOSTON SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
ee Course.—How to Plan Your 
eect limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. O. 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 











NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 
Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 


Textile Design. Illustration and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave.and M.St., Washington, D. 


tReF RSK [NE- scuoo. 


Vocational Training for High School 
and College Graduates 
Miss Euphemia E. McClintock 
129 Beacon Street ston, Mass. 


tHEGARLAND SCHOOL 
or HOMEMAKING 


Booklet on training for efficient Home Making 
Mrs. Maré@aret J. Stannard, Director. 
2 Chestnut Street - - ston, Mass. 











THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Domestic Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Or. wein Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass. 


+] 

MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will! develop the child who does 
not progress satisfactorily. 24 miles from Phila 

Booklet. 
OlLIS WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box 18 Langhorne, Pa. 


Th Bancroft School 


The Home School for Subnormal Children. One 
of the oldest and_best schools of its kind in exist- 
ence. ddress Box 145, Haddonfield, a 
E.A. Farrington, M. D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 

ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston. 

Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal, 31 Park Circle. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 


FLORENCE NIGETINGALS SCHOOL 


BACKWARD ‘CHILDREN 


42 miles from New York—Katonah, N. Y. 
Summer School and Camp during Summer. 
Rudolph S. Fried, Principal 


A Southern School ™o2n=_ 


A home school for a limited number of children. 
Beautiful old southern mansion. Large lawns. 
Sleeping porch. All modern improvements. Ideal 
climate. Moderate rates. 
Bristo!-Nelson School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


The Restoration School 


Normal Home life and expert, individual teaching 

provided for not more than ten children, in a 

healthful and attractive country place. Address 
Professor Lightner Witmer, Devon, Pa. 
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Welte Philharmonic Pipe Organ in a Private Residence in Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Main Organ in this installation is built in a space beneath the roof with tone outlets through gothic organ screens, to be seen 
above the grand staircase. The Keyboard Console shown to,the right of the illustration is recessed in a space on the second floor of the 
residence. In the lower left hand corner is an old Cassone, or chest. Behind this chest is a wall opening leading into the basement 
in which an Echo Organ is located. This organ is playable both manually upon its keyboards and by Recorded Rolls which reproduce, 
with photographic accuracy, the personal playing of the distinguished organists of Europe and America. 


THE WELTE PHILHARMONIC RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


MAY BE HEARD INFORMALLY, AT ANY TIME, AT 
THE WELTE-MIGNON STUDIOS, 66; FIFTH AVENUE, AT 53rd STREET, NEW YORK 




















ALSO OWNER OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS ORIGINAL WELTE-MIGNON 
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What Is Wrong with These Pictures? 


Vanity Fair’s Etiquette Expert Saves You from the Social Error of Summoning an Unnecessary Policeman 


The Hanging 

S this Gideon Bones, the public 
[rsnzian, who capers in such an 

ecstasy before the dangling orna- 
ments of his personal gallows-tree— 
or has a second Bluebeard despatched a 
batch of clinging consorts in hempen 
neckties? Neither! Reader, you are 
completely mistaken. It is Signor 
Veritesi conducting the rehearsal of 
the new Austral Ballet, composed of 
Australasian beauties, who incorporate 
in their consummate performance agile 
leaps and bounds studied from the 
sprightly kangaroo of their native 
island. 

The Slugging 

y this the trepanning of a trusting 

girl by the murderous mallet of a 
homicidal maniac? No! It is only 
Michelangelo Murdoch, the neo-neo- 
lithic sculptor, putting the finishing 
touches to his masterpiece Civic Vir- 
ginity, winner of the contest for the 
piece of sculpture best expressing the 
spirit of the nation-wide movement for 
cleaner library books. 


The Poisoning 


HADES of the Borgias! Is this old 

Dr. Foggerty the famous poisoner, 
at work amid the fumes of his devils’ 
kitchen? Oh my dear, what an 
absurd idea! Can you not 
recognize that distinguished 
soldier, Colonel Gabriel Backus, 
mixing a little harmless domes- 
tic tempest in a teacup, within 
the inviolable privacy of his 
own home? 


The Suicide 


HAYE you fallen into the 
foolish error of supposing 
that our next picture repre- 
sents an attempt at suicide 
from an overdose of arsenic? 
If you have your eyes about 
you—take them out and put 
them on and examine this 














THE HANGMAN 


When is a crime not acrime? Our Social Expert 
elucidates this question. Drawings by Martin 








THE MANIAC 


When is a policeman de trop? Read further and 
you will discover the answer 

















THE POISONER 


Is there a cup of cold poi- 
son in this picture, and if 
not, why not? 


THE SUICIDE 
Is this man taking his own 
life, or is he taking some- 
thing else by mistake? 


THE DISGRACEFUL 
SCENE 
Is this a case for the 
authorities? Vanity Fair 
will tell you all 


spectacle more closely. Herkomer T. 
Bunt, candidate for Ninety-Second 
District Assemblyman, is making Mar- 
cus Publius Cicero sound like last year’s 
Victrola records, as he pleads for fewer 
and narrower village sidewalks in the 
best interests of the Associated Auto- 
mobile Owners of North and South 
America. 


The Triangle 


ND lastly, did you suppose that 
this picture represented the cynical 
and immoral applause of the elderly 
husband who looks on while his wife 
betrays him for a younger man? A 
vulgar and gratuitous supposition. It 
is nothing but Bjou Bjorkson, the 
celebrated Swedish dramatist and au- 
thor of The Cellar Door, encouraging 
the rehearsal of Alf Alvorson and Hedda 
Hedwagson in their brilliant rendering 
of the great reconciliation scene in his— 
since deleted—third act. If you had 
any other theories concerning this pic- 
ture of simple dramatic unity you were 
entirely mistaken. 


Peroration 


LL of which merely goes to prove 

how easy it is to put the wrong 
interpretation upon familiar phenom- 
ena—familiar, that is, to persons of 
correct cultivation, who are 
conversant with contempora- 
neous events of artistic 
importance and social signifi- 
cance. Yet, to become such 
a person—think of it!—one 
who can never again slip 
into obtuse unimaginative 
error—all that is necessary 
is a year’s subscription to 
that twinkling-eyed Argus 
of the world of fashion, 
art,. sport, and literature, 
that complete compendium 
of everything the Well-Dressed 
Brain should know—Vanity 
Fair! 

M. M. 
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SPOUT 


DOBBS HATS 


Gy4e DOBBS CROSS COUNTRY HAT HAS MET WITH A CORDIAL 
REGEPTION FROM MEN WHO ENJOY ITS AGREEABLE LIGHTNESS OF 
WEIGHT AND ADAPTABILITY TO THE WHIM OF THE WEARER —@ @ —c- 
IN AVARIETY OF HANDSOME COLORS ~ ~ FIVE DOLLARS 
47 MAY BE ROLLED WITHOUT INSURY AND CARR/ED CONVENIENTLY /N THE NEAT CONTA/NER 


— DOBBS & Co ~ 62002 244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York —~~ 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY BY EOWARC STEICHEN 


Isadora Duncan in the Parthenon 


The Most Notable Modern Exponent of the Grecian Dance, in the Most Harmonious Monument of Ancient Greek 
Culture. Rodin Said of Miss Duncan’s Art, «La Lumiére de son génie fait revivre la gloire du Parthénon” 
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Freddie Comes Back 


In Which a Popular Idol Discovers that There Are Some Things Fame Cannot Win 


ILLY of Freddie Drumpitts to fall in love 
S with that girl; those in the abyss willalways 

look upward for happiness, when it is lying 
all around them. She lived in Clutterfield, 
where Freddie’s company was touring. Her 
father was a magistrate, a prominent towns- 
man—somebody; and she had been brought up 
in a two-thousand-a-year home High School, 
Brussels finishing school, At Homes, tennis 
teas, Nice People—everything that is some- 
thing. Freddie was advance agent for the Kiss 
Me and Slap Me revue—everything that is 
nothing. 


pecs the idiot, meeting this girl, fell in love 
with her; and, on a return visit, told her so. 

She turned him down? Oh, no. She dan- 
died him. For twelve months she dandled him 
up and down the walls of his pit, while he for 
twelve months reached with vain hands to- 
wards the cool, suave world wherein she 
moved. You see, he was different. He had 
character. He had brains. These were new 
things to her. Uncouth, obscurely born, no 
money, no position, no hope of any—but he 
had brains; and although the clever may some- 
times fail to recognize brains, the fool always 
sees and pays tribute. 

She didn’t want to let him go. She wanted 
his company, his fresh point of view, his 
iluminations. So she dandled him, without 
Yes or No, and slowly she destroyed him. 
By her austerity and pride of breeding she 
made him always conscious of the blight that 
he bore; always she answered his wooing with 
hints of the differences between their positions. 
She made him abject with a look; shot him 
back into his pit with some unconscious gesture 
of mother’s drawing-room; degraded him with 
reticences and refusals; and fed him, by her 
letters, with a sense of utter self-loathing. It 
was as though she pronounced against him that 
greatest blasphemy against man—“ Thou fool!” 
Once she told him he was vulgar. She did not 
tell him twice, having his eyes before her. 
Brutes kick dogs; fools only amuse themselves 
with them. 

To marry him was unthinkable; but to let 
him go . . . Some secret voice in her heart for- 
bade this. She felt that he was going to be 
something, and she wanted to be his friend and 
be proud of him when the time came. She 
wanted to be able to say “I knew him when—” 





By THOMAS BURKE 


and to show how she had been the inspiration 
and encouragement of his dark days. 

But he wasn’t wearing it. He was no time- 
server for love or for anything else. Impetuous 
—that was Freddie dil over. He settled the 
matter one night at the corner of the Square 
where her aldermanic father lived his alder- 
manic life. He shot one fierce question. She 
hesitated and played for an opening. He didn’t 
offer one; he only repeated the shot. 

“T don’t know. ...I can’t...I value 
your friendship ...I think more of you 
than... But we're so different... You 
haven’t any... .” 

He was gone. Round the corner and out 
into the little streets he went, leaving her 
idiotically with hand at hair, and face upturned 
in an imitation soul’s awakening. 

He was gone; and gone in such a state that at 
the theater he had rows with the touring man- 
ager, the resident manager, the electrician, and 
the star comedian. He told them all what their 
mothers were, and they returned his compli- 
ments, but with the added salt of telling him 
to see the treasurer and giving him precise 
directions to the way out. 


HE took his money to the nearest bar and 
had, on the whole, a not-bad evening; and 
woke in the morning with a soured soul. He 
was despised and rejected. By her attitude 
towards him she had held him up to a dimin- 
ishing mirror, and had shown him himself as a 
forlorn and ludicrous object—a worm, not at 
home in the earth, squirming its head to the 
stars. 

Crawling out of his back lodging in the early 
afternoon, thinking of ways to London, where 
he might bury and forget his shame, he fell in 
with Billy Hayhoe, a one-time bill-topper. 

“Freddie, me boy, I’m thinking of America. 
I’m off. Chance me luck. What’s your best 
news?” 

Freddie told him. 

“Like that, eh? Well, New York for me. 
There’s chances, laddie. And if I can’t act, I 
can stick bills. Why not turn it up and come 
along? Pluck from the memory a rooted sor- 
row and join up with Uncle Bill?” 

Freddie made a husky explanation of the 
state of the funds. 

“So? Well, well. Look here, laddie, I was 
going second, but I’ve got enough for two 


steerages. And two’s better’n one on a pros- 
pectin’ trip. If I do flop, I’d rather flop in 
company; and if you struck something and I 
went down, I should look to you to pull Uncle 
Bill up. What?” 

They went; Billy, on a half-holiday from 
school; Freddie, bitterly, with a little thought 
at the bottom of his mind that some day he’d 
come back, and then they’d see what. They 
crossed. They landed. Within ten days Billy 
Hayhoe got a booking in a vaudeville team 
touring the smalls, and got Freddie worked in 
as foil and feeder to him in a cross-talk act. 

Together they toured the minor circuits, and 
in the blithe companionship of Billy; and amid 
the sights and sounds and encounters of the 
American tour, Freddie retrieved his heart’s 
ease, and the memory of the Midland girl 
slowly faded, and the bleeding wounds slowly 
healed. He shed his old skin and was reborn 
into something new and strange. He found his 
soul again; but he did something more: he 
found himself and his life’s business. 

On an inspired evening, weary of feeding 
Billy with the same lines, and the same gestures 
and the same attitude of society boredom, he 
worked in a little new business. Surprised at 
himself, yet surrendering to this mood of 
whimsy, he let himself go, to the disgust of 
Billy, the mild amusement of the orchestra, - 
and the intense excitement of a Hebrew gen- 
tleman in the stalls. 


oe was trouble behind when they came 
off. Billy went for Freddie in good style, 
accusing him of queering the act, stealing his 
laughs, of ingratitude, insubordination, and 
base unsportsmanship. And Freddie had no 
answer. He couldn’t explain to Billy what it 
was that had led him on to misbehave himself; 
he didn’t know himself; and while he was 
floundering for phrases, the Hebrew gentle- 
man, in another part of the wings, was inviting 
a pogrom. 

“‘T wanta see a man. I gotta see a man.” 

“Well, what man?” 

“The man in the last act.” 

“Warn’t no man in the last act.” 

“Well, the act before. I wanta see ’im. Do 
I got to stand ’ere all night, talking to a fool, 
ain’t it?” 

“Why doncha say what yeh mean, then? 
You mean Billy Hayhoe?”’ 





28 


“Billy Hayhoe me backbone! I mean that 
lad what feeded him.” 

Well, Freddie was found by the Hebrew 
gentleman, who pulled him aside; and when 
Billy Hayhoe butted in to know what it was 
all about—he hadn’t finished with Freddie 
then—the Hebrew gentleman pushed him 
in the chest; and when he came back to ask if 
he was expected to take that sort of 


for him. The voice of London crying him 
—- Something in his throat choked 
im. 

The entry into the hotel on the shoulders of 
two policemen; the rush upstairs; the rich 
drawing-room with balcony windows; the 
Hebrew gentleman flinging open the windows 
—“On the balcony, me boy!’”—Billy Hayhoe, 
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hill. This was his hour. He had paid for jt. 
God knew with what bitterness of heart he 
had paid for it. But it was worth it. Hjs 
pulses were drumming; his face was hot and 
pale; he was at the topside of bliss. Now, he 
could say to them, now what shall you say? 
Now am I any good? Now who’s going tg 
swear and sniff at the advance agent? If I diq 

come out of the slums, what of jt 





now—eh? 





thing from a schonk—but by that time 
the schonk had got Freddie outside 
the theater. 

You know the rest. You know how 
Freddie Drumpitts, billed as Freddie 
Fonthill, made his first appearance in 
the legitimate as the miserable come- 
dian. You know how he turned a dud 
play into a three-years full-house run. 
You know how his small part of the 
first night grew until it was the whole 
play. You know how his fame spread 
through the world—even to England. 
You know how there were Freddie 
spectacles, Freddie neck-ties, Freddie 
collars; how the young men about town 
cultivated the Freddie lounge and the 
Freddie spats; how there were Freddie 
biscuits, Freddie toothpaste, Freddie 
scent, Freddie cigarettes, Freddie jokes, 
cartoons of famous politicians as Miser- 
able Freddie; Freddie toys; and, in the 
dancing-rooms, the Freddie Crawl. 
And you may have heard of Freddie’s 
triumphal return to England, with the 
full original company, to play his fa- 
mous part in his own land. 


Bo only two people know why the 
Freddie vogue ended so suddenly; 
why Freddie, in his own country, made 
such an abject failure in his famous 
part. 

You may have heard of that royal 
re-entry, which sent all England crazy. 
His intention to visit his old home was 
splashed on the front pages of the 
dailies. The fact that he had booked his 
saloon was announced in the evening 
editions. Stop Press told us that he had 
boarded the boat. He was really com- 
ing. The boat had left New York. At 
intervals from mid-ocean wireless mes- 
sages gave us news of his health, his 
clothes, his meals, his daily life on 
board. They even gave hints that the 
company was with him and was looking 
forward to opening in England; and the 
name of the leading woman was men- 


tioned three times. So scared, you know . . . So scared! ... Buta bunch of ashes But he caught those two movements: f 
No monarch, no victorious general, Maybe might get real close to somebody once. he had seen them before, and he knew § 
no triumphant statesman has ever re- Jest once... what they said. He took them straight f 


ceived such a reception as the country 
accorded to Freddie Fonthill. At the 








When I’m All Through 
By JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


HEN I’m all through, and you got to get rid of me, 


Don’t go shootin’ the bunk, or makin’ prayers, 


And all that stuff. And don’t go stickin’ me 
Into no stuffy cemetery lot. 
I want some room .. .I got to have room . 


So, if you really want to take the trouble, 

You take what’s left, and put it in a fire, 

The hottest you can find—and let ’er burn! 

Till I ain’t only a handful of grey somethin’. 
“Ashes to ashes”—ain’t that a whole lot cleaner 
Than “dust to dust”? You let old fire have me. 


Then you just cut them ashes in four parts. 


Take the first ashes to the side of a mountain, 
Heave ’em up to the wind . . . I use to love 
The way it’s quiet and strong and big up there. 


The second ashes, takz °em down to the ocean; 
And when the waves come pilin’ up the beach, 
Scatter °em where the green starts to get foamy. 
They used to sing me songs about havin’ nerve, 
And never gettin’ tired, or givin’ up— 

Let ’em run, and take me with ’em. 


And the third part, you go out to the country, 
Into some wide, long field, and spread ’em “round. 
Maybe they'll help the grass to climb a little. 

I can remember how [ use to roll 

And dig my face down in, and sniff, and bite it, 
And lay back on it, just a crazy kid, 

And watch the clouds go skippin’ over the sky, 
And the bees, and the crazy birds, and everything 
Would get so perfect I would want to cry. 


Then they'll be one part left. You take that down 
Where they’s the thickest crowds, right in the city. 

And when nobody’s lookin’, give it a sling 

Onto the sidewalk, underneath their feet. 

The pore things, always hoofin’ it along, 

Somewheres, they don’t know where, and I don’t, either. 
Always lookin’ for somethin’—wonder what? 

I never got very near em. A person can’t, 

Even if you want to. Everybody’s scared, 


. . That’s me! 


Ah, those voices were dumb. 


. then, as he stood smiling upon 
those warm welcoming faces, a ’bus, 
diverted to the street at the side of the 
hotel, passed slowly by. Two passen- 
gers were on top: a placid woman and 
a boy about three years old at her side 
The woman was plainly dressed ina 
tailor-made costume, and her hat was 
not of that season. She carried a 
shopping-bag; she had more the air of 
five hundred a year than two thousand 
a year. What drew his attention was 
that she was not looking at the crowd 
or the hotel; she seemed self-absorbed, 
aloof. Only when the ’bus stopped, 
unable to move farther, did she givea 
slightly acid glance at them, and a pat 
of irritation. As he noted her, there 
seemed something familiar in the poise 
of the head; it reminded him of the girl 
in Chicago—the most wonderful girl of 
all—who was to be his next leading 
woman and his wife. 

She turned then; he saw her full face. 

At this surprise encounter with a 
plain woman whom he had once found 
beautiful, and had long since forgotten, 
he suffered a little thrill of amusement; 
and with the thrill came the knowledge 
that he had never loved her. He saw 
now what it was that he had loved— 
her class and breed; the grace and 
serenity and assured rightness of her 
world, which he had always desired and 
of which he had been always in awe. 
Today he was in that world—far above 
her bourgeois circle—easy, mellow, 
correct. He could smile down upon 
her now; and he did. 

As he did so, she looked upward at 
the balcony—saw him—recognized him 
—looked from him to the crowd and 


ness glowing from her eyes and her 


posture, she raised ever so slightly an 
eyebrow, shrugged—and looked away. 


between the eyes; and those in the 














port of landing the mayor of the town 

put out on a tug to board the boat and greet the 
greatest comedian of his time. Pressmen and 
press photographers and movie men mobbed 
him. On the landing-quay half the population 
of the town awaited him and hugged him 
and kissed him; and those who could not reach 
him laughed and cried messages of love to 
him. 

There was the train journey to town; special 
train, rose-decked and bannered. From sta- 
tion to station the news was ‘elephoned, and 
every platform was alight with waving hand- 
kerchiefs and kindly eyes. 

London! The crowd; the police who came 
to his rescue; the bombardment of his car; 
the ride through the mad streets to the hotel 
and the Royal suite that had been booked 


his secretary, standing by him with the 
basket of roses presented by the management. 

He was equal with kings; he could smile at 
the obscure rich; he could laugh at his poor 
early ambitions and disappointments. Every- 
thing was at his command. He had money, 
position, fame, popularity. The world was at his 
feet. All doors were open to him. He could 
have the best that England could offer, with- 
out asking; and the world’s women came to 
him for love. With hat off, and that famous 
head of golden short curls flashing in the sun- 
shine, he laughed and smiled and bowed, and 
held out hands to the crowd, and threw them 
roses. 

He had ceased from serving the pageant; 
he was now of it. He was Mr. Frederic Font- 





fore. He seemed to wilt. His poise deserted 
him. Thesmile vanished. For a few moments 
he remained, looking awkwardly about him. 
at a loss with the situation; then crumpled, 
and slunk into the drawing-room; while a 
uncomely Midland woman went on to King’ 
Cross, glancing back at the mob cheering 4 
mountebank. 
An hour later the Hebrew gentleman—with 
tireless hands—was addressing the rest of the 
company. “Would ya believe it? Oi-oi! I 
ya! After all this—after the biggest thing that 
ever happened—Napoleon —Lincoln—Juda 
—Caesar—Admiral Wellington—don’t it?- 
would ya believe it—there ’e is—the crowd out 
side shoutin’ for ’im, and ’im sittin’ at the table 
sayin’ nothin’ but ‘My God, I wish I was dead!” 





back again—then, the assured right: 
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SENORITA 
HOOTCH 
A piquant creation of 
mirth and pleasure, in 
a cunningly studied 
gesture of abandon— 
a tiny spirit of the times 


SUZETTE 
A suave and limped 
figure, as remarkable 
in its envisagement of 
a personality as in its 
perfect fluency of line 








THE SPIRIT OF 
THE DANCE 


A happy representa- 
tion of poise and grace 
—the very soul of 
lyrical movement per- 
petuated in bronze 


DESHA (left) 
Fokine’s talented pupil 
in her bubble dance, 
the whole atmosphere 
of which is re-created 
in this admirable pose 


PAVLOWA 


This impression of the 
Russian danseuse, in 
its delicacy of compo- 
sition, is characteristic 
of his most adroit style 





[IS one of the most absorbing chapters in the annals 
of American art will one day be celebrated the 
remarkable career of Alfred Lenz, and his unique en- 
deavors. One of the most adroit craftsmen this coun- 
try has produced, by assiduous study Mr. Lenz has 
developed certain peculiar qualities in his art which set 
him apart from other sculptors. He has chosen a field 
all but unessayed since the fifteenth century, when Cel- 


Mr. Lenz’s most distinguished achievement lies in 
his supreme ability to mingle several metals ift the 
casting of a single figure—a technique entirely lost to 
the more specialized modern founders. His statuettes 
are further remarkable for their exquisite smallness and 
their delicacy. of composition. None of them is more 
than eight inches in height with the base, and the 
figures themselves usually stand about four inches. 
Mr. Lenz’s art tends to miniature, and the difficulties 


g that ' lini and his fellows studied in their art to rediscover the 
: Judas forgotten cunning of the ancient Korean metal-workers 
it?—- 
ie Dancers in Bronze—Joyous Forms Captured in Flight 
ead!” The Ingenious Sculpture of Alfred Lenz, an American Master in the Mixing of Metals 





of such studied concentration are almost inconceivable 








A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


William T. Tilden, 2nd: Tennis Champion and Comedian 


Mr. William Tilden’s career has taken an astonishing new turn. For several years one of the most remarkable tennis 
champions in America, he recently essayed the réle of “Clarence” in Booth Tarkington’s celebrated comedy—appear- 
ing first in Concord .. With the Concord players, a group of amateur actors under the direction of Samuel Merwin, 
and later in one benefit performance in New York—and proved almost as brilliant a success behind the footlights 
as he has on the tennis court. Mr. Tilden has, however, returned already to the latter and in the fall will contend at 
Forest Hills for the International Championship. He is seen above as the nervous and discomfited Clarence 
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| and we distinctly smelled clover. 


| sat up briskly, because it was 


| on the quarrel scene between 


| and, sure enough, there it all was. 
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Sheridan’s Scandals 


31 


Ethel Barrymore Makes Lady Teazle the Perfection of Country Madcaps 


E should like to begin by saying that 
Wie Barrymore’s Lady Teazle is the 

best Lady Teazle of our times, because 
she is the only one who has ever come from 
the country. Then we would like to say that 
ohn Drew’s Sir Peter is one of the most un- 
fortunate impersonations we know, because he 
is by far too endearing and high 
minded. Finally, we should like 
to review the play. 

An old play, like an old opera, 
js revived for its arias. The 
Players’ annual revivals have 
been accepted each fime because 
we were all so pleased to have a 
look at Sir Peter and Sir Toby 
and Bob Acres and who not, 
and match them up with the 
croaks from the gaffers’ corners. 
Nor did we go to The School for 
Scandal with any more intelli- 
gent purpose than to do these 
same things again. We expected 
to doze through the recitatives, 
rouse ourself to join the cheering 
for Grant Mitchel as he moved 
two chairs, and to conserve our- 
self for good, round comparisons 
on the auction scene, the screen 
scene, and so on. 

It was Ethel Barrymore who 
threw us off. She bounced into 
the Teazle drawing room with 
the straws still sticking in her 
hair. At least, we thought so; 


Then we suddenly remembered 
that somewhere in the play, 
when we had been a trifle more 
waking than sleeping, we had 
caught Sheridan saying some- 
thing about this. Surely we 
couldn’t be wrong—Sheridan 
must have mentioned it. We 


time anyway to take the notes 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, lead- uncompressed, 
ing up to the famous “My 
widow, I suppose, Madam”, 
It had been 
going for nothing, generation after generation, 
because it had been spoken by a great lady, 


| waiting to be caught behind a screen, obviously 


guilty of none of the milk-pail business that 
Sir Peter was hurling at her. Miss Barrymore 
put on enough airs, but they were bumpkin 
airs. We even expected her to lean over in a 
minute and cuff Sir Peter’s ears. But for the 


| first time in our recollection a play about a 
| country girl in a school for scandal emerged 


before us from that scene, instead of the mere 


| thrill of a final high C. From that time on, 


we were definitely interested in watching Lady 
Teazle applying layers of Great Lady; and we 
were, finally, as thrilled as Sheridan meant us 


| to be when Lady Teazle from behind the 


screen merely dropped the disguises and stood 
forth in her original self, a simple and scandal- 
= child from the country, smelling of new 
ay. 

There is one extremely pleasant thing about 
the Barrymores, for which, we think, in spite 





HEYWOOD BROUN 


This is Mr. Broun, not as he looks 
when brushed and pressed to be 
taken by a smart photographer, 
but sketched by Mr. 
Young (turning for the moment 
to caricature) as he actually ap- 
pears, untrimmed, untamed and 
looming darkly 
down the center aisle as the curtain 
is going up on the second act 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


of all the other praises that have been poured 
over them, they have never been adequately 
thanked. It is that every one of them will be 
fairly certain to know what the play is about 
before the curtain goes up. John Drew, in his 
little first-night curtain speech, said that 
Ethel Barrymore’s Lady Teazle was an 
inheritance from her grand- 
mother. If that is true, the good 
old days were good, and we have 
a lot to take back. 

However, having once been 
caught up in this School for 
Scandal by Lady Teazle, and 
having found it living a life of 
its own behind its doo-dabs, we 
naturally enough looked to the 
rest of these people to conduct 
themselves according to Sheri- 
dan. Of many of them we ex- 
pected little, and got it. Of 
John Drew we expected prac- 
tically everything, and found 
him in some very grave mis- 
conduct. If Lady Teazle is go- 
ing to be Lady Teazle, then Sir 
Peter has got to be Sir Peter, 
and that’s that. 

Sheridan showed considera- 
bly less respect for the excellent 
parts of Sir Peter than did Mr. 
Drew. Sheridan’s Sir Peter was 
pretty graceless. He was stingy 
and suspicious, and though he 
had his rugged underlying hon- 
esty, that is no lovable quality, 
and neither were most of his 
others. 

Well, by the time John Drew 
and Sir Peter had been making 
common cause of it for ten min- 
utes, Sheridan’s Sir Peter was 
hardly a bad second. Sir Peter 
Drew was the most pathetic 
and endearing old soul that ever 
lived. By the time it became 
necessary, in the course of 
speaking the parts, for Tom 
Wise to laugh at Sir Peter’s 
miseries, we fairly scorched with 
indignation. How could anybody, let alone 
Tom Wise, stab at such a gentle sorrow? 
Then, in common fairness, we were forced to 
turn on John Drew. What business had Peter 
Teazle to make such a long mouth about it, 
anyway? John Drew had been simply leading 
us on. He had, indeed, given us odds and ends 
of comedy worth a king’s ransom; he had 
swelled our heart to compassion of the rarest 
kind; and we shall never forget his Sir Peter. 
But there were large sections of Sheridan’s 
play that he calmly threw to pot, and we 
really think he couldn’t have helped it. 


Roland 


From Barrymore to Barton 


E have now to make a leap in subject 
which by a happy chance from the past 
we can do charmingly as follows: “And speak- 
ing of Ethel Barrymore, there is Mr. Jim 
Barton, whom we first saw on the same pro- 
gram with her, greatly to the surprise of all 
concerned.” 
James Barton faced the blankest audience 


we have ever seen, on his début, and to this 
day we wonder that he survived it. It was at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House, at an 
Exuity Strike Benefit, and Ethel Barrymore 
had been the five-star final of the first half of 
the program. Ed Wynn had been announced 
for the lighter moments of the second. But 
before it came to Mr. Wynn’s turn, he had 
been called off on one of the many secret mis- 
sions of the day, and the announcer came out 
and said, as briefly as possible, that Mr. 
Wynn could not appear. 

The silence was frightful. Into it the 
announcer further thrust something not very 
distinguishable about a Mister Jim Barton. 
The astral bodies of all present immediately 
left the building. Into this bleakness stepped 
a man surely as uncomely as they come, who 
advanced to the center of the stage and began 
to sing. The worst fears of everybody being 
thereby verified, the apathy from the audi- 
ence rose and swam around Mister Jim Barton 
in thick fog. Mr. Barton went on singing, first 
verse and chorus in full, and then he began 
to dance. The trouble with these great mo- 
ments out of the past is that they are extremely 
hard to make credible to anybody who wasn’t 
there. Or extremely interesting. Nevertheless, 
we defy anybody to produce any greater ex- 
citement in any theater than that which came 
into being when Mr. Barton began to dance. 

The ‘contrast was simply out of bounds. He 
was, we should say conservatively, the human 
forerunner of that artificial lightning bolt 
that went off so pleasantly the other day. He 
danced till he was too tired even to come out 
and take any more bows, and he almost shut 
the strike itself off the front page. 


How Barton Came to Broadway 


oo was more to this than appeared 
from this recital. Barton had been on his 
way to Broadway for a long time, but things 
always seemed to happen. He did finally get 
himself hoisted up to burlesque, and there some 
Shubert scout saw him dance. The next step 
was to bring Barton into the Winter Garden 
rehearsals, keep him as dark as possible till the 
opening night, and capitalize the gap between 
his singing and his dancing for Winter Garden 
customers. It was while these rehearsals were 
going on, in great secrecy, that the Equity 
strike was called, and there was a nice problem 
for Mr. Barton. We cannot report on what 
he said back and forth to himself, and of course 
he may never have said a word. He did, how- 
ever, dance for the Equity; he did, shortly 
afterwards, appear in the Winter Garden; and 
now, at last, he is the star of a something or 
other, all to himself. 

Concerning Dew Drop Inn, which is his play, 
we imagine the Shuberts chose it after having 
sneaked into that Equity benefit and dis- 
covered how little help he needed. And it is 
true that he yields to nobody in keeping an 
audience’s mind strictly on himself. Dew Drop 
Inn is perfectly gorgeous entertainment when 
he is dancing, only a little less good when he 
is talking, and there is the rest of the time for 
taking stitches out of our sides. 

He is wearing blackface this year, and is 
also acting it, both new arts to him. Once 

(Continued on page 78) 








(CENE: A smart restaurant. The decoration 
Seo be either in the manner of the Adam Broth- 

ers gone mad, or the Russian artists in their 
usual stale of mind. Everything is imported, from 
the head-waiter to the hot-house fruit, but one recog- 
nizes America because the tables are far too close 
together. 


NTER, a Man and a Woman. He is tall, 
dark, and distinguished; she is lithe, fair, 
and exquisite. Both are superlatively well 
dressed. They are young, but not too young. 
With the same meticulous care which went 
into the smoothing of their satin heads, they 
are accustomed to discourse fluently of art, 
literature, and the drama. They are scrupu- 
lously modern in gesture, speech, and thought. 
Having culled the most desirable blossoms of 
Continental culture and engrafted them upon 
the best American stock, they are themselves 
fine flowers of civilization; ornate boutonniéres 
that Europe might wear with pride. Were there 
not a million more such expensive creatures 
from Palm Beach to Pasadena, you might 
never take them for Americans. Synthetically 
and deliberately they are one hundred percent 
non-American, but as a matter of fact you 
wouldknowtheir nationality,even in New York. 
Responding to the waiter’s solicitous mur- 
mur, the man orders a perfect little dinner, a 
polyglot affair, translated into the language of 
diplomacy. 

The charming couple converse in lowered 
tones, well-bred and musical, yet vibrant with 
a wit which expresses itself silently in the man’s 
quizzical eyebrows and the lady’s provocative 
dimples. Their manner seems a delicate veneer 
which nothing can break, a poise unshakable 
as the fixed and pointed stars. 


At last, with a deferential gesture, the white-haired 
waiter lays a crested menu before each, for the final 


Two Cynical Tales: 


I. The Cynical Tale of the Man Who Let 
His Wife Go Free 
NCE upon a time there was a man who 
QO went to the theater a great deal, and 
therefore was well-informed about life. 
His name was Robert L. Little. 

The life of Robert L. Little was uneventful 
until the night he missed his train to Chicago 
and returned home to find his wife in the arms 
of another man. 

His wife shrieked as he entered. 

“You needn’t be alarmed’’, said Robert, 
sadly. “I am a civilized man.” 

“T’m not a wicked woman, Robert 
cried. “ Before God I’m not! I love him.” 

“You no longer love me?” asked Robert, 
skeptically. 

“T love you too, Robert, but not in the same 
way. It’s so hard to explain. You will let me 
go, won’t you? You won’t hold me?” 

“Hold you! Of course, ’'lI—” Then he 
remembered. Women turn to other men 
because they resent the bonds of matrimony; 
cut those bonds, and they invariably return 
to their husbands. They all do on the stage. 

“My dear”, he said, calmly, “you have 
been fettered. With one gesture I shatter 
your bonds. You are free!” 

“You hear that, James’, cried the woman, 
turning to The Other Man. “He makes no 


1? 


she 





Peter Pan-Americans 
By MOLLIE MacMICHAEL 


choice of “sweet” or entremet which waits to crown 
this feast of divine unreason. The lady’s aquamarine 
gaze swims lazily towards the same words over 
which the man’s amber eyes are visibly brightening. 
“Strawberry Shortcake!’ It is summer, the season 
of delicious folly, when Phillida and Corydon laugh 
most languorously under an azure moon. But 
surely nothing can stir to madness the suave of life 
beneath the tinted skins of these beautiful and effete 
puppets! 


Man (with tragic intensity): Does that 
mean Old-Fashioned Strawberry Short-cake? 

WalITER (reassuringly): Oh yes, sir! Cer- 
tainly, sir! 

Man: Not the Sponge Cake kind? The Soda 
Bis— the Short Bread kind, you are quite sure? 

Waiter: Oh yes, sir! Not a doubt of it, sir! 

Man: Very well. (Zo Lapy) I am extremely 
fond of it if it is properly prepared. My aunt 
Marianna— 

Lapy: Yes, dear, I know. (Tenderly) You 
are only a child, after all, Clarence. I feel old 
enough to be your grandmother. 

Man (¢o WalITER): Not whipped cream! 
Plain cream—in a pitcher! (Relaxing into 
dignity as he turns to Lavy) But you /ook like 
my grand-daughter, darling, in that adorable 
gown! The Strawberry Shortcake is an old 
man’s whim. You must bear with me for the 
sake of these gray hairs! 


Touching his lightly-silvered temples, he begins 
to talk of Tasmanian sculpture, but his Inmost 
Soul has been revealed by the Strawberry Shortcake 
Test. Spiritually, he is exactly Five Years Old. 


Lavy (languidly, to WAITER): Demi-tasse! 

She lights a cigarette and smiles at the MAN with 
slightly superior amusement. 

Finally they rise from the table, emerging from a 
blue cloud of cigarette smoke into the luminous rose- 
gold vista of the long room. Slowly and with beautiful 


é 


VANITY FAIR 


calm, they cross a broad corridor, descend a flight of 
steps and pause upon the pavement. : 


Man: Taxi! 


A greenish taxicab slides adroitly up to the curb, 
The Starter opens its door and waits impassively, 

Lavy (excitedly, stamping her silver slipper 
like a bad little girl): Clarence! Don’t—take— 
that—Taxi! That isn’t a Turquoise Taxi at 
all—it’s a Horrible Poisonous Green! Can't 
you see the difference! (Her face become 
faintly flushed under the immobile glassy scallops 
of her coiffure; she is obviously on the verge of 
tears.) 

Man: Nonsense, Imogen! Don’t be sucha 
child! This is an admirable taxi-cab. Now 
jump in, like an angel, or we’ll miss the first act! 

Lapy (obstinately): I won’t! I must havea 
Turquoise Taxi! This car is impossible. It is 
painted the exact color of arsenic, and the 
driver looks like an assassin. Clarence, if you 
love me, please, please get me a Turquoise 
Taxi! 


A Turquoise Taxi is procured. 


MAN (indulgently): After all, imogen, you're 
only a spoiled child. I suppose you must 
have your little whims and fancies. 

Lapy (with an engaging glance): Thank you, 
darling. I suppose I must. 

She enters the Taxi, stiffening immediately into an 


ivory image of elegant sophistication. But her In- 
most Soul has been revealed by the Turquoise Taxi- 


cab Test. Spiritually, she is exactly Four Years Old. § 


MAN (resignedly, to Starter): Budapesth Art 
Players! 


He lights a cigarette, and smiles at the Lapy with : 


slightly superior amusement. 


CurTAIN 


How Truth Is More Disappointing Than Fiction 


By BERTRAM BLOCH 


demands. Oh Robert, how good you are! I 
never realized what a great heart you have.” 

The woman choked back a sob. “Come”, 
she cried suddenly. “I’m going to cry!” 

They went, leaving Robert L. Little tapping 
his fingers together with satisfaction. It was 
only a matter of minutes until she’d be back. 

That was sixteen years ago. He received a 
letter from her the other day, telling of her 
son’s election to the captaincy of the high- 
school baseball team. ‘But for your generos- 
ity”, ran her letter, “this could never have 
happened.” 


II. The Cynical Tale of the Man Who 
new His Psychology 
NCE upon a time there was a man who 
went to the theater a great deal, and 
therefore was well-informed about life. His 
name was Horace P. James, and his life was 
uneventful until he set out for Europe. 

Horace P. James was a social sort, and 
didn’t like the lonely ocean and the lonelier 
sky; so he spent most of his time playing 
bridge. 

He lost. Now Horace considered bridge one 
of his major accomplishments, and this irri- 
tated him. 

Mortification ate into his soul. In one way 
only could he account for his ill-luck. He 


watched his fellow-players narrowly, and dis- 
covered that one, a thin-faced man from New 
Orleans, knew more about the backs of the 
cards than a gentleman should know. 

The night he lost four in hearts redoubled, 
he spoke wrathfully. 

The gentleman from New Orleans sprang 
at Mr. James’ throat, but James weighed two 
hundred and twenty. 

In a moment the Southerner was up, 4 
revolver in his hand. 

“You hound!” he shouted. “Apologize, ot 
T’ll shoot!” 

But Mr. James was a stubborn man. 

He must be calm. It was coolness that won 
in such situations. How often on the stage he 
had seen angered men falter and drop their 
weapons before a steady eye and calm, un 
hurried speech. 

“You won’t shoot,” said Mr. James, slowly, 
confidently. He lit a cigarette. 

The man was disconcerted; the hand holding 
the revolver shook. 

“T’ll give you three seconds,” blurted the 
Southerner. ‘Just three—Then I’]l shoot!” 

“You won’t shoot,” repeated Mr. James. 
“You can’t shoot! You—can’t—even—hold— 
that—gun!” 

A smile started to his lips. It never arrived. 
A bullet stopped it. 
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Many Marriages, or What Every Bride Should Know 


A Brief Guide to the Hazards of Hymen 


WATCH THE 
PROFESSOR 


The marriage of Professor 
J. Thaddeus Billingsly to 
young Mrs. Chase-Lyons 
was quite the event of the 
last open season for celeb- 
rity-hunting and the new 
Mrs. Billingsly was dis- 
tinctly the leader of the 
social intellectuals. But, 
alas! the young bride now 
realizes that, while Thad- 
deus brought her honors 
of a sort, they are vain 
and empty 


Sketches by 
BENITO 


(7 

“\ 
q 
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FIFTY-FIFTY 


To the west will be seen 
the pleasant phenomenon 
of a happy combination of 
Youth and Old Age, Spring 
and Winter, December and 
May. The Grandberrys 
make a perfectly equitable 
arrangement, her youth 
and beauty for his riches. 
He loves her and she loves 
his limousine. Mrs. G. is 
comforted, likewise, by the 
thought that she will still 
_ be young when widowed 


ail 





MOMENT MUSICAL 


Exhibit one from our Matrimonial Bureau shows the acute 
suffering which may spring from an alliance between a 
musical and a non-musical person. An ironic element is the 
fact that it was Ethel’s cute piano tricks which first attracted 
Egbert. But, somehow, after the two-hundredth repetition 
in the privacy of their chez-soi, the ‘Indian Love Lyrics” 
only make Egbert wild. ‘‘I thought you were tone deaf”’, says 
Ethel. “Yes”, replies her outraged audience, ‘‘but I am not 
noise-proof”’, 


HIS FATAL 
BEAUTY 


Ladies, beware of marry- , 
ing a beautiful man. NZ 
The engraving on the “A \\ \ 
right shows the typical S Gy, 
deportment of one of WG 
these show-husbands who OX \ 
capture prizes in male A\\ 
beauty contests. Harold \ 
married an heiress, Peggy é 
Peckham. Since then 
Peggy has done nothing 
but fight for Harold’s 
attention. We repeat, 
Ladies, ’ware the male 

Venus! 


SOCIALISM IN THE HOME 
Modern social theories have had a most upsetting 
effect on the hitherto peaceful home of the Worthing- 
ton Becks. It all began with Lucy’s studies at the 
Rand School, which have led her to believe that she is a 
worthless, non-productive and tial or t. 
Imagine Worthington’s feelings after a rotten day 
downtown at being told that the servants have been 
discharged and that he will buttle while Lucy cooks 
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The New Spoon River 


Another Group of Poems Continuing the Famous Cycle of «Spoon River” 


Judge Donald Shuman 


T gave me a lesson in resignation 

I To see that nothing of ceremony 

Makes anything of death. 

I went with a wreath for the grave of Judge 
Foster; 

The sexton sent me to the office, 

And a brisk stenographer took the wreath, 

And said the judge was still in a vault with 
others, 

She didn’t know the number. 

Then I remembered the shocking report of his 
death, 

And how they laid him out—not the end. 

His friends then viewed him—not the end. 

He lay in the court house in state—not the 
end. 

He was taken to church, and they sang and 
preached— 

Still not the end. 

He was prayed over at the vault—not the end. 

He is still in the vault—not the end. 

He is yet to be buried. And will that end it? 

All this to prolong an episode 

That ended when he died. 


Mayor Marston 
VERY mayor before me, far back as 
memory ran, 
Had been denounced as a demagogue dreamer, 
Or else as a thief or a crook— 
Yet I took the place with a hope, 
Intending to beautify, give the people their 
money’s worth, 
Make big offenders toe the mark. 
As of old the Ledger was trying to sell 
Its land for a park, but I balked that. 
Then I whacked the noses of monstrous swine 
Away from the trough. What happened? Well 
The crime wave broke—in the Ledger’s pages! 
What hold-ups, gamblers, lawless booze, 
And places of vice! 
The churches began to chatter, 
And the courts took a hand against me. 
They blackened my name, and the name of the 
town— 

They killed me to get their way. 
And this is the bandit game, my friends, 
Of what is called democracy! 


Thomas Paine Howard 

ON of the liberal Jefferson Howard, 

Born as well with the joy of living, 
I hated the church which fought my father 
Through Rev. Peet and Rev. Wiley; 
I hated it, too, for Flossie Cabanis, 
Who joined East Lynne and fied the village, 
And could not return for the wagging of 

tongues. 


©1923 by Edgar Lee Masters. All rights 
reserved, including dramatic and motion picture 
rights. 


By EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


And so I started to fight with logic, 

Emerson founded on David Hume, 

And science out of Spencer, Darwin. 

I threw it all over at last, in disgust, 

For business, money, and started a movie, 
And gave Spoon River the weekly events; 
Mountains, waterfalls and jungles, 
As well as Shylock and Robin Hood, 
And cells in the making, and embryos. 

Vell, what do you think? They flocked to me, 
Deserted the hymns and the dreary sermons— 
And so I wrecked the churches! 


Miriam Keith 
O love is to give 
Admiration and understanding. 
I have given my understanding to some, 
And my admiration to others; 
But never both my admiration and under- 
standing 
To any but Bradford Randolph, 
Who gave me admiration, but not understand- 
ing. 
Hence we were lost to each other. 
What subtle combinations of spirits must be 
To unite hearts, however they strive! 


Rev. William Shipley 
O you know who I was, O riotous gen- 
eration, 

Now when thoughts and beliefs arrange them- 
selves in no order of beauty, 

But are pieces of broken mirror scattered upon 
a transient floor, 

Reflecting no heaven, nor even the room of 
life? 

Have you thought of me, a weary messenger 
of peace, 

A servant in the house of God, 

A heart dissolved in gospel love? 

How I lived in poyerty, upon the bounty of 
friends, 

Visiting the sick, comforting the oppressed, 

Counseling love, forgiveness, charity, the 
blameless life, 

A shepherd of men to the fold of heaven? 

Then brought to this humble grave and for- 
gotten, 

Lost in the weeds and sunken earth of fifty 
years— 

Do you know who I was? 


Joseph Walsh 
E who withhold our names, 
Silent voices of the annals of Spoon 
River, 
Have erected this stone as a tribute 
To the life of Joseph Walsh, 
Whose strength was shattered by great mis- 
fortune, 
But who continued to the end in wisdom and 
nobility, 
Even as a vessel of gold remains gold 
After it is broken! 


Ibbetson, The Plumber 


FAILED as a painter of meadows and hills 
About Spoon River: 
For they hated art and believed in work; 
And hated beauty and treasured use; 
And they left a soul in pain alone, 
But hunted a man who was happy. 
And the end of it was they starved me out. 
So I set to work to drain Spoon River 
Of all its deadly refuse, 
With pipes and sewers and porcelain tubs, 
And the boon of running water: 
But, oh, Spoon River, where is the plumber 
To make you clean of ignorance, 
And cruelty, and the money lust 
That colors its yellow bacterial plots 
With pulpit-spewed morality? 
And who can mend the sewers of hate 
That keep you sick, Spoon River? 


Mortimer Covici 
EARCH through the Bible from end to end, 
You will find no verse so great as this: 
‘*Male and female created he them!” 


Melton, the Tailor 


BUILT up the shoulders of Henry Bennett 
To win him the love of Rosy Jenny; 

And tightened the trousers of Lucius Atherton 

To trim the fat of four and forty. 

And I fashioned cutaways, Prince Alberts, 

And modest grays for quiet gentlemen, 

And opera coats for dashing devils 

When the town became Chicago’s suburb. 

But even my best work had to be altered:— 

For you dress them at last like laying 
leaves 

One by one on a bed of pansies. 

And so you slit the coat down the back, 

And the trousers too, and lay them on— 

And thus they’re tailored for heaven! 


Chalkley Cameron 
F the Declaration of Independence 
Is the soul of the Constitution, 
Why can you never get a court 
To test ordinances and laws 
By the inalienable right of the pursuit of 
happiness? 
Here was I, a young lawyer with my first 
case, 
Attacking an ordinance of Spoon River 
Which forbade the ballet, 
And arguing that it was void because it in- 
terfered 
With the pursuit of happiness. 
Well, the judges smiled at me, 
And the crowd hooted me, 
And I didn’t have a friend but my client 
And some of the ballet girls. 
And I faded out for shame. 


(Continued cn page 84) 
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McANDREWS IN 
LONDON (Right) 
Angus McAndrews from 
Glesca is doing his best to 
visit his cousin in Blooms- 
bury, but has just taken 
the wrong bus, which 
snatched him away to the 
Marble Arch. He is here 
seen in extreme anxiety 
trying to signal another 
sullen British busman, 
from whom he feels even 
at great distance the 
weight of a haughty dis- 
approval. And there is 
tuppence gone for the 
extra fare! He feels nota 
little nettled about it 
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PARKING 
BABY (Left) 
Mrs. Badger of the 
Mawl End Rowd 
anxiously and hur- 
riedly handing her 
youngest over to a 
friend while she 
fortifies her soul 
for another day 
from the Public 
House, which has 
just opened 


| London Types: By George Belcher 
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UNKNOWN 
LADY FROM 
BATTERSEA 

(Left) 


It is impossible to 
give much informa- 
tion about this 
lady because Mr. 
Belcher found her 
singularly reticent 
and suspicious of 
people who want to 
draw her 


Incomparable Portrayer of the Cockney 
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CUTHBERT OF 
LEICESTER SQUARE 
(Below) 
Cuthbert speaks tenderly 
of Ellen Terry and is on 
intimate terms with Sir 
Henry Irving; but now he 
he drifts shabbily about 
Leicester Square, borrow- 
ing half-crowns when he 
can. One of the most strik- 
ing things about Mr. Belch- 
er’s drawings, apart from 
distinction of line, is the 
extent to which he makes 
interesting the personali- 
ties of even the commonest 
and most down-at-heels 
examples of humanity 
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ITHIN the past few weeks I have 

\\) reached an emotional crisis in my life. 

I have actually begun to suspect that 
I am frivolous. Heretofore, I have been merely 
gay, irresponsibly and unconsciously light of 
heart. Further than that, I did not go. But 
now, at last, for some reason or other, I am 
suddenly awakened to the presence in life of 
many stern and serious things, issues, topics, 
public questions which I really ought to think 
about. I ought to worry more. I feel very 
acutely that I have not done my fair share of 
worrying. 

Most serious and successful men seem to be 
good worry-ers. Life is a solemn responsibility 
to them. They not only take care of their own 
characters and morals but they want to look 
after other people’s. That is what has pro- 
duced some of the fancy legislation we have 
had. And yet, up to date, I have insisted on 
roistering through life like a blithering idiot, 
grinning at everything. 

I think my spiritual awakening was first 
brought to my attention by a charming essay 
called “The Divineness of Discontent”. It 
made a great impression on me and I resolved 
to be discontented forthwith. 


Switching Troubles 


MMEDIATELY things to be discontented 

with seemed to swarm about me. The 
papers fairly bristled with them. I could not 
pick up a single edition without finding a great 
display of some particular evil. An interesting 
thing was, too, that every paper was different. 
Each editor had his own pet bogey. I soon 
realized that I couldn’t possibly worry about 
everything or I should go crazy, so I restricted 
myself to one morning and one evening paper. 
On my way in from and out to the country 
every day I put myself through an intensive 
course in worrying. 

A maddening feature of the newspaper 
treatment of discontent is the way they have 
of suddenly changing their object of attack. 
Being naturally of a placid disposition, it 
usually takes me about a week to get prop- 
erly steamed up on any topic. I ought to 
spring into instant flame, I know, but I can’t. 
I don’t work that way. But I found that by 
stoking myself daily with incendiary articles 
I could get up quite a number of thermal units 
by the end of the week. 

Thus, for instance, I was all worked up over 
the question of the sale of narcotics in New 
York City. It is appalling, the amount of 
dope that is handed out to unfortunate dere- 
licts. The fellow who wrote for my favorite 
newspaper simply bowled me over with his 
facts and figures. Snow-birds and coke- 
fiends, it appeared, were everywhere. I began 
to suspect my family. Now, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, in a fairly active life 
I have never seen a single, solitary person 
whom I knew to be an addict. But I must 
have been blind. 

Then one morning I turned to the particular 
section which had always featured this grave 
trouble and lo! and behold! it wasn’t there. 
It had just dropped clean out of the paper. 
Honestly, I fell flat. What had been good, 
righteous indignation stopped boiling and 
simmered. In place of any discussion of the 


We Should Worry 


The Trouble Is, We Find It Very Difficult 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


drug trade was a fiery article on the lack of 
proper subway facilities. It was like cold 
boiled mutton. I couldn’t work up any dis- 
content about it for a long time. Finally, I 
was able to badger myself into reading the 
article carefully and I began to realize that 
after all it was a pretty big question. Even 
though I never take the odious tube, a lot of 
people have to, and here was a great public in- 
stitution that I ought to interest myself in. 
After three days I began to get quite furious 
at the Public Service Commission for allowing 
such rough-neck behavior on the part of pas- 
sengers during the rush hour. New subways 
should be started at once. I knew all the pros 
and cons of the situation, the proposed routes, 
the state of the budget; why the Mayor was 
wrong and the Comptroller right; everything 
was on the tip of my tongue and I could bore 
any one to death if I could only get his ear on 
the train. 

And then, bang! the subway discussion blew 
up and dropped out of sight and I found my- 
self fubbed off with an éntirely new trouble. 
It appeared that what the people of our great 
city really needed and must have was more 
golf courses. Presumably the new subways 
would lead out to new golf courses. By this 
time I had become something of a virtuoso at 
worrying. I could pick up my cue and carry-on 
with quite a semblance of heat. Golf is 
always interesting and I simply ate the de- 
scriptions of the frightful conditions at our 
public courses, the overcrowding of the 
wretched greens, the lack of caddies and so on. 
I quickly learned the statistics of other cities, 
both in this country and in England. There is 
nothing makes a New Yorker madder than to 
have his town compared unfavorably with 
some hustling burg in the Middle West like 
St. Louis or Cleveland. “Why do you know”, 
I used to bellow, “that out in St. Louis they 
have five public courses within a radius of ten 
miles while New York, with its millions of 
inhabitants, has two?” Just to ask this 
question would get me into a lather. When 
I was about ready actually to do something 
strenuous like writing a letter, the editor sud- 
denly canned the golf discussion. It went 
blooey and left a cold, empty void. 


Self Help 


N its place appeared that stalwart old 

menace, the Ku-Klux Klan. The Klan, so 
the author wrote, had been doing a land-office 
business on Long Island and had the political 
machinery firmly in its grip. Wearers of the 
White Mother Hubbard had infiltrated the 
various boards of trade, church vestries and 
social clubs. Congregations were split wide 
open and families torn asunder. I happened 
to go down to Islip during the time the trouble 
was supposed to be at its height. It was very 
disappointing. Everything seemed so peaceful. 
People acted as if they were actually fond of 
each other. I decided that like most things the 
Ku-Klux menace is easier to worry about at 
a distance. 

I have now become so expert and well 
trained that I can worry without any help 
whatsoever. Newspaper inspiration is unneces- 
sary. I get things right out of my own head. 
Of course I depend on the daily news for many 
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suggestions just to get started on. Nor do] 
any longer find it necessary to worry so long 
about the individual things. By getting 
started quicker I can do my worrying and hay 
it over with. Every day I select a fresh troubk 
and work myself up over it. This keeps m 
alive and gives me that vital interest in thing 
outside of myself which is part of man’s duty 
to his community. ‘ 


My Worry System 


biped to give you an idea of my facility in 
this new exercise let me insert here a copy 
of my notes. These I make every evening jus 
before retiring. The sheets are dated ani 
marked “trouble for today ”’. 

Memo: British propaganda is being exercised 
through school text-books, twisting history, 
suppressing facts, belittling patriotism, and 
making traitors of our little ones. Note, e- 
amine children and see if they know wh 
Barbara Frietchie was and if they admire 
Benedict Arnold. Splendid chance for worry. 
Write letter to local paper attacking schod 
superintendent, board of trustees and state 
regents. Cite case of Willie’s failure in algebr 
just before he had his adenoids out. 

Memo: Discontent for Tuesday. Mayor’ 
Jubilee and Civic Celebrations in general, 
Silly displays at enormous expense merely to 
gratify personal vanity of bull-headed politi- 
cian. Traffic diverted from main thorough- 
fares to permit shrieking children to crowi 
noisily into an exhibition of nothing in particu: 
lar where they will be bored to death. Elabo- 
rate steel-sectioned grandstands erected al 
over town for thousands of people who could 
just as well stand up and watch a ten-penny 
parade pass by. Who pays for it all? 

Memo: Trouble for Today. Building costs 
and arrogant attitude of labor unions. Shott- 
age of apprentices in all mechanical trades and 
snow-balling of wages during construction 
Note, if this subject does not last through the 
day take up slow renting season and failur 
to sub-let house for summer with consequent! 
financial lost. 

Memo: The closing of Delmonico’s and the 
failure of large restaurants in general. Why 
didn’t I swipe one of those pretty ash trays 
with the gold monograms five years ago instea( 
of having to go now and buy it at auction? 

Memo: The high cost of theater tickets 
Why should New York pay four dollars for: 
show which other cities see for two? ten dollar 
for five-dollar opera? two dollars for a thirty: 
cent movie? What has become of the legislator 
who had a sure-fire law for putting the ticket 
speculator out of business? 

I feel that I have done well so far but there 
is much to be accomplished. I am constantl’ 
running across people whose worrying ability 
is so much greater and more highly develope! 
than mine that I feel insignificant. Just the 
other day I read about a Professor Bratz whi 
was seriously worried by the fact that the floo 
of the Atlantic Ocean was gradually sinking 
It is an appalling thought, the immensity 
which I have not quite grasped, but I shal 
persevere and be as discontented as possible, 
and so, in my small way, help make the worl 
better and more unpleasant. 

We should worry. 
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Miss Jeanne Eagels Has at Last Escaped from “Rain” 
This Popular Lady, Who Continues to Play in “Rain”, Seen on a Brief Holiday Among Sunnier Surroundings 
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MARCIA STEIN 


PHILIP BARRY (Above) 


Author of “‘ You and I”’, the 
Harvard prize play, which 
after a successful run in New 
York, will shortly be pro- 
duced in Chicago. A London 
production is now being ne- 
gotiated to take place during 
the coming season. “Poor 
Richard”’, Mr. Barry’s new- 
est play, will be seen in New 
York in the Fall 


MARC CONNELLY 
(Right) 
Co-worker in the irresistible 
team of Kaufman and Con- 
nelly. These two young men 
have already to their credit 
“Dulcy”, “To the Ladies’’, 
and a musical comedy, 
“Helen of Troy, N. Y.” 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


ELMER L. RICE (Above) 
“On Trial” and “The 
Adding Machine” estab- 
lished this playwright as 
one of the most significant 
of the younger school. He 
is now working on a series 
of satirical comedies which 
will be produced during 
next season 


BROWN BROTHERS 
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GOLDBERG 

ELLIOT 
NUGENT (Above) 
Having written 
“Kempy” and “A 
“Clean Town” 
with his father, he 
has just completed 
his first independ- 

ent play 


GEORGE 
KELLY (Below) 


Whose skilful and 
amusing play ‘“The 
Torch-Bearers” is 
to be followed by a 
domestic comedy, 
“The Show-Off” 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


SIDNEY HOWARD 
(Above) 

Whose adaptation of ‘‘Ca- 
sanova”’ from the Spanish 
for a Fall production prom- 
ises to add to the prestige 
already won by ‘‘Swords”’ 
and his translation of 
Vildrac’s “The S.S. 

Tenacity”’, a comedy 
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PIRIE MACDONALD 


The Dramatists of the Younger Generation 
A Group of Young Men Who Are Following Eugene O’ Neill in Taking the American Theater Seriously 
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KAZANJIAN 


HARRY WAGSTAFF 
GRIBBLE (Above) 


Whose mad, delightful com- 
edy ‘‘ March Hares”’ is being 
published in book form. Mr. 
Gribble is now working on a 
dramatized version of Donn 
Byrne’s ‘‘Messer Marco 
Polo”’, and is also doing an 
adaptation from the French 
under the title of ‘‘A Pure 
Young Man”’ 


GEORGE KAUFMAN 
(Left) 
The next Kaufman-Connelly 
play will be “‘West of Pitts- 
burgh”’, a comedy of small- 
town life, to be followed later 
in the Fall by an adaptation 
of one of the German plays 
of Oscar Apfel 
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In the Crystal Ball 
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An Interesting Experiment in Political Clairvoyance 


party remarked the other day that for a 

generation the country would probably 
elect a series of mediocre Presidents one term 
each. It is a reasonable guess. But another 
man might guess that the country will turn 
towards miracle men and saviors, strong men 
andadventurers. This, too, would be a reason- 
able guess, for the same array of forces, influ- 
enced slightly in one direction, would elect 
mediocrities; influenced in another, would 
produce great followings for demagogues. 

The sharpest lines of division are to be found 
today within the parties rather than between 
the parties. Governor Smith and Mr. Bryan 
are both Democrats, but each can agree more 
readily with some wing of the Republicans 
than with the opposing wing of the Democrats. 
Mr. Hearst, who is temporarily a Democrat is 
coser to Hiram Johnson than to Woodrow 
Wilson. Between wet and dry Democrats, be- 
tween Ku Klux and anti-Ku Klux Democrats, 
the bitterness runs very deep. 

The Republicans are no less disunited. The 
feud between the regular Republican organiza- 
tion and the Republicans who follow Hughes, 
Hoover, and Root is as great as the feud be- 
tween the supporters of La Follette and the 
Republican conservatives. There are not two 
wings to the Republican Party. There are at 
least four, two conservative and two progres- 
sive. : 

Now theoretically this would suggest a re- 
shuffling in the parties so as to put all the drys 
in one and all the wets in another, all the 
conservatives in one and all the progressives in 
another, all the isolationists in one and all the 
anti-isolationists in another. The theory of a 
party realignment is, however, unsound. There 
are too many wet conservatives who are anti- 
isolationist and too many dry conservatives 
who are isolationist, and too many wet pro- 
gressives. For this reason alone, even if con- 
siderations of party patronage did not enter, 
the theory of a neat and logical division of 
parties should be dismissed as unworkable. 
The parties are not only divided within them- 
selves, but individual party men are divided 
within their own minds. 


Noose ve high up in the councils of his 


Harding as a Diversion 


THs means that the factional quarrels are 
to be decided not by the national election 
but by the national conventions. Now what 
happens when irreconcilable factions clash in a 
party convention? Usually they neutralize 
each other, cancel each other out, and then the 
party bosses find some obscure candidate 
against whom no positive objection can be 
made. They pick a Harding or a Ralston, 
which is psychologically like intervening in a 
family quarrel by suggesting that everybody 
should talk about the weather. 

A candidate of this sort is usually de- 
stibed as a choice in the interests of har- 
mony. That is a fiction. He is really chosen 
4 a diversion—for the harmony he produces 
rarely lasts beyond the middle of his first term. 
Then the factions begin to quarrel again about 
the issues which really interest them. They also 
quarrel with their supposedly harmonizing 
President. Sometimes, as is now apparently 


By AN UNOFFICIAL OBSERVER 


the case in the Republican Party, the irrecon- 
cilable factions become temporarily reconciled 
by a unanimous desire to be rid of the leader 
who reconciles their irreconcilability. That, for 
example, is how Mr. Munsey and Mr. La Fol- 








Fifteenth Farewell 


By Louise Bocan 
I 


OU may have all things from me, save 
my breath. 
The slight life in my throat will not give 
pause 
For your love, nor your loss, nor any cause. 
Shall I be made a panderer to death, 
Dig the green ground for darkness under- 
neath, 
Let the dust serve me, covering all that was 
With all that will be? Better, from time’s 
claws, 
The hardened face under the subtle wreath. 


Cooler than stones in wells, sweeter, more 
kind 

Than hot, perfidious words, my breathing 
moves 

Close to my plunging blood. Be strong, and 
hang 

Unriven mist over my breast and mind, 

My breath! We shall forget the heart that 
loves, 

Though in my body beat its blade, and its 
fang. 


II 


ERRED, when I thought loneliness the 
wide 
Scent of mown grass over forsaken fields, 
Or any shadow isolation yields. 
Loneliness was the heart within your side. 
Your thought, beyond my touch, was tilted 
air 
Ringed with as many borders as the wind. 
How could I judge you gentle or unkind 
When all bright flying space was in your 
care? 


Now that I leave you, I shall be made 
lonely 

By simple empty days,—never that chill 

Resonant heart to strike within my arms 

Again, as though distraught for distance,— 
only 

Levels of evening, now, behind a hill, 

Or a late cock-crow from the darkening 
farms. 




















lette happen to be brothers-in-arms against 
Mr. Harding. 

This is the situation which justifies the guess 
about a series of mediocre one-term Presidents. 
The clue to the business lies in the fact that 
each faction is dominated more by its dislikes 
than by its ideals. Men know so positively 
what they don’t want, they are so vague about 
what they do want. They do not want Harding 
or La Follette or Bryan or Smith or high rail- 
road rates or Wall Street bankers or Reds. On 


any proposal to vote “No”, we are almost a 
united people. On any proposal to vote “ Yes”’, 
we are as many separate factions as there are 
men and issues to oppose. 

Examine the utterances of our loudest 
speakers and list their hatreds, their fears, their 
suspicions, and their antagonisms. You will 
compile a catalogue including all foreign na- 
tions, all sections, all classes, all sects. You will 
look in vain for some positive national ideal 
which commands universal respect and love. 
You will look in vain for a common tradition 
or a common purpose. You will find for the 
most part assemblages of distrust, collections 
of animosities, agglomerations of dislike. 

So long as they neutralize each other, the 
prospect is at least good for decent mediocrity. 
But in the jungles of distrust the political ad- 
venturer is at home. If one should arise, gifted 
with some kind of leadership, he might for a 
short time sweep together into one vast aggre- 
gation all the littler collections of distrust on 
which the factional chieftains now fatten. It is 
not likely to happen for many reasons. But it 
might conceivably happen in the present state 
of the public mind. How many eminent people 
have told us we need a Mussolini? How many 
simple people think we need a Ford? 


The Educated Class and the Crowd 


ii is not easy to say how this state of mind 
has come to be, but an anonymous writer 
may perhaps venture to guess about one of the 
main causes. We are living in a time of ex- 
tremely perplexing problems. We are living in 
a time just following a period when the intel- 
lectual classes deliberately went to work to 
arouse all the buried pugnacity and hatred of 
the crowd. They did it for patriotic reasons, 
but in doing it the educated community ex- 
posed itself terribly. It sanctioned and even 
exalted the very passions which it had always 
professed to regard as uncivilized. It is not 
easy to put these passions back under control. 
It is not easy, once mob instincts are loose 
under cover of patriotism, to reéstablish a 
national standard of moderation and sobriety. 

The educated classes have for the time being 
lost their leadership of the mind of the nation. 
They surrendered it during the war, and it may 
take them a generation to recover that leader- 
ship. For their moral prestige is broken, their 
own minds are distracted, their own purposes 
are confused. They have to fight all over again 
in this generation the battle against obscuran- 
tism, which in the last century was won in the 
great struggles that raged over Darwinism and 
in behalf of religious and political liberty. 

In the heat of that battle new leaders will 
arise whose mettle has been tested. These 
leaders will appeal to the chivalry of the mass 
of people, as their present leaders appeal to its 
fears. For courage and generosity are as con- 
tagious as hate, and, when thoroughly proven, 
much more convincing. In that battle against 
intolerance and darkness, conviction will be 
burned into men. They will not regard their 
liberties as the idle son of an idle millionaire 
regards his grandfather’s estate. They will, 
because they will have had to fetch their own 
liberties, care deeply for them. And caring for 
them is the only way to keep liberties alive. 
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A Professional Reading 


O* passing interest is the recent symposium at the Coffee House Club in 
New York where poets, painters, artists, editors, playwrights and_per- 
formers frequently foregather. The group, caught by Massaguer, is in the act 
of listening to a play-reading by Jesse Lynch Williams, who appears pleased 
with his creation though Heywood Broun at the other end of the table is appar- 
ently about to suggest a change. Among the ladies seated, are Alla Nazimova, 
Talullah Bankhead and Marie Doro, while standing, very much at attention, 
are Laurette Taylor, Helen Menken and Yvonne George. Meanwhile the read- 
ing proceeds, punctuated by a deft forefinger and many a fluent gesture. 


at the Coffee House Club 


RTHUR RUBENSTEIN at the piano is only waiting to play something 

In the decorative frieze of male beauty at the top of the picture one may 
recognize Messrs. Gari Melchers, Austin Strong, John Barrymore, Arnold 
Genthe, Irvin Cobb, Condé Nast, Chaliapin, George Creel, Jascha Heifets 
and John Drew; while the foreground is beautifully composed of Robert Bridges 
Léon Bakst, Dana Gibson and last but by no means least, our own and only 
Ethel Barrymore, just above whom is a small section of artist Massaguet 
making a discreet exit, while from behind the curtain the Club Steward counts 
up the house, with an expression of mischievous glee. 
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ACI Il. The Exodus of Terror 
UR scenes, describing the four principal 
moments of the ascent of the hounded crowd to 
Px mountain tops. 

ScenE I. The men, in flight before the 
machines, debouch from a wide pass to a high 
plateau, encircled and overhung by steep and 
rocky mountains. 

A lake of clear, vivid green fills the back of 
the scene. We see a torrent falling precipi- 
tously down the rocky slope at the left, empty- 
ing into the lake, from which it reappears and 
flows away at the right to the valley below. 
The whole plateau is in shadow. The sunshine 
pathes the mountain peaks and cliffs to about 
half their height. 

The caravan sinks down, exhausted. It is 
composed of men, women, children, domestic 
animals and a few antiquated machines, whose 
presence will be explained later. The number 
of the fugitives has not yet been materially de- 
creased. But the confusion is indescribable, 
and they are all in a dolorous condition. The 
President’s hat has lost its glory. The Fair 
Hortense is like a great goose—no longer very 
white—mournfully beating its wings; she 
wearies with her complaints those to whom she 
fastens herself and who now treat her with 
complete indifference. Every man is for him- 
sii. The prominent officials waste their 
breath in mutual recriminations. The labors 
of centuries of civilization are quickly dis- 
appearing under the stress of misery. 

Yet, at various points in the scene before us, 
assemble in little knots the people with a 
greater power of resistance. 

Félicité Pilon has by this time taken a posi- 
tion of importance. A capable woman and 
unafraid, she has rallied about her a small 
group of resolute people. We see her issuing 
orders here and there, distributing jobs with- 
out regard to rank, putting to work the 
snobs, the officials, the President himself, and 
the Fair Hortense. This last, cold-shouldered 
by the others, whom she bores to death, 
attaches herself to Félicité, follows her ubout, 
and becomes humble and subdued to ingra- 
tiate her. 

Marteau Pilon, with his workmen and 
Rominet, is working to organize some sort of 
defense. They attempt to put in order the old 
machines which have remained faithful—the 
old-fashioned engines, ridiculous on their tiny 





*The first installment of Man, Lord of Machinery ap- 
Peared in the July number of Vanity Fair. It is con- 
dluded in this issue. 





The prisoners in the cave, startled by the sudden 

intrusion of the Perforating Machines’ steel 

antennae pushing with rude insistence through 
the wall 


The Hydroplanes emerge from the lake, dis- 
maying with their tentacles the fugitive throng 


Man, Lord of Machinery’ 


Part 2. In Which the Rebellious Monsters Are Vanquished and Peace Restored 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND. Woodcuts by FRANS MASEREEL 


rollers, with great bellies and stove-pipe chim- 
neys, who cannot endure the sight of the 
new steel monsters. 

Aviette amuses herself by training for the 
battle some of the animals (dogs and horses) 
whose Jot is thrown with the men. She has 
been accompanied from the beginning by a 
huge dog which she adores, who never leaves 
her side. This dog helps her to round up the 
other animals. 





The Humans in hasty exodus take refuge in 

their excited scamper up the mountain on 

a plateau beside a torrent which falls precipi- 
tously into a lake of vivid green 





Another scene from the disastrous scurry. 

The Men essay the comparative security of 

the mountains. A doubtful sanctuary, both 
steep and slippery! 





The captive President and Exalted Digni- 

taries in commiserative counsel, bewailing 

their melancholy fate. They are about to be 
set to work 


iN the meantime a group of women, directed 
by Félicité, has gone to draw water from the 
lake. Other people and some of the animals 
gather at its edge to drink or to bathe. Sud- 
denly we see them all draw back with cries of 
fear. From the bottem of the lake slowly 
emerge great tentacles, then a periscope, and 
finally a huge Hydroplane, which takes flight 
into space. This apparition is followed by 
another no less impressive. On the right of the 
scene, in the direction of the pass through 
which came the caravan, appears slowly, very 
slowly, above the rocky barrier, the head of 
some gigantic monster. It remains indefinite 


The throng at the moment of dignified retreat 
before this brusque and unmannerly onslaught 
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in outline, and is consequently the more terri- 
fying. It is a scout of the army of the Ma- 
chines, hot in pursuit of the race of Man. 
These, who had thought their traces covered, 
are seized anew with panic. They flee toward 
the nearest egress—an opening in the wall of 
rocks—which proves, to their consternation, to 
be only the entrance to a great cave on the 
left. We see them rushing into it, while 
through the pass on the right appears the 
vanguard of the Machines. The old super- 
annuated machines and a few domestic ani- 
mals move forward to meet them, in a brave 
effort to bar their way. Some old workmen, 
almost as old as these faithful machines, are 
unwilling to part from them: they remain to 
cheer them on, under the leadership of Marteau 
Pilon. 


Nota Bene. The scene changes before the fight 
begins. We see only one incident: the long neck of 
a machine, like that of a pleisaurus, arching over 
the front ranks of the defenders, snatches up a dog 
and swings him far up among the crags of the 
mountain tops and deposits him gently upon an 
isolated rock. 


CENE II. The interior of the cave. 

The. refugees manage hermetically to 
close every opening to the cave. This done, 
they fancy themselves safe, hidden and for- 
gotten. 

A few persons stand looking through narrow 
cracks in the wall; and we see, through their 
eyes, the arrival of the Machines upon the 
plateau so lately evacuated. They hold their 
breath; no one dares to move. .. . 

Suddenly dull blows are heard in the rocky 
wall behind them. . . . They shudder, listen, 
hear nothing more, are reassured, and lie down 
again. . . . Again blows, louder this time. . . . 
Then silence. . . . And slowly, slowly, long 
stems of steel push their way through the 
rock! 

It is a PERFORATING MACHINE. . . . The 
prisoners leap back. The greater number run 
to the further end of the cave. The bravest try 
to break off the steel antennae—to repel the 
invader. But from under their feet other 
points emerge: it is a STEEL Dritt. The 
crowd is filled with indescribable terror, and 
there is a mad rush to get out of the cave, 
which had been blocked up with such care 
only a few moments before. All trace of 
civilization has disappeared. The humans 
howl, claw, stamp under foot the women and 
children in their scramble to get out... . 

(Continued on page 76) 





The President, leaning grandiloquently but un- 

wisely over the cliff, loses his foothold, not a little 

of his dignity, and the impeccable contour of his 
silk hat 
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VANITY FAR 


My College Days: A Retrospect 


Part 3. Proposals for Our Children’s Corner, with Divers Suggestions for Harmless Undergraduate Amusement 


zine, had some fears that it might suffer 

by very reason of its excellence; that it 
might be bowed down by the weight of erudi- 
tion it contains and become top-heavy with 
learning. Now, this is as grave an ailment as 
can well threaten any publication, for it acts 
directly on the circulation. Knowing the 
editor’s apprehensions, we have ventured to 
suggest to him that possibly a hypodermic in- 
jection of some lighter matter near the back of 
the cover might be advisable. He has therefore 
permitted us to variegate this issue by the addi- 
tion of a Children’s Corner for College Boys 
and Girls. For the insertion of such a column, 
we are convinced we need offer no apology to 
our young friends. Even in the cultivated 
mind of the college graduate; cultivated, in- 
deed, by the years of diligent rolling, harrow- 
ing, planting, and possibly ploughing, at the 
hands of his tutors and examiners, it is often 
found that the wheat of wisdom is not unmixed 
with the chaff of childishness. 

As soon, then, as we had conceived the idea 
of a Children’s Corner, we set about thinking 
what we could put into it. We decided that the 
very best thing we could have to begin with 
would be a lot of letters from our little friends 
who have graduated, treating of some topic 
not too exacting on the intellect. This we knew 
to be the usual method of eliciting interest in 
the Children’s Corners of Sunday journalism. 
So we sent them all a circular which we felt 
sure would draw; we couched it in the following 
couching :— 

Dear Sir:—Please write to the Editor of the 
Children’s Corner and state your personal ex- 
perience of the value of a college education. 
Speak freely of yourself, but don’t get delirious 
over it. Limit yourself, if you can, to a thou- 
sand words, and never write to us again. Send 
five dollars with your manuscript, and the 
Editor promises to make use of it.” 


Ou good friend, the Editor of this maga- 


Letters by Satisfied Graduates 


= results obtained from our circular have 
been eminently satisfactory; indeed, we 
have received so many bright little letters that 
we are able to print only a small proportion of 
them. Here is our first example. It is from 
“little Charlie”, aged twenty-nine, a graduate 
with double first class in English and Meta- 
physics, now doing splendidly in a position of 
great trust in a saw mill. 

“Dear Mr. Editor:—I am glad you are 
asking a lot of college boys to write to you. 
I think a college training is a great help. I 
have found English invaluable and use nothing 
else. I must now close.” 

“Dear Mr. Editor:—I graduated not long 
ago and am only twenty-two, but I feel very 
old. I took Archaeology and Sanskrit. Our 
course of reading in Sanskrit was the Vish- 
nubuddayat, Part one, Book one, Page one. 
We also scanned the first three lines and ex- 
amined the skins under the microscope. I 
don’t think anything could have developed my 
mind quite in the way that Sanskrit and Noah’s 
Archaeology have. I owe a lot to my teachers, 
and mean to pay them back some day. Since I 
took my degree I have got a job opening gates 
at a railway crossing, and am doing well, as I 
have just the touch required. When I get a 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


little older I may get a job at a toll-gate.” 

So many thanks for your bright little letter, 
Teddie, and be sure not to let us hear from you 
from time to time. You forgot your five dol- 
lars, careless boy! 

Here is a writer who signs himself: the Rev. 
Willie Weekshanks, aged thirty:— 

“Dear Mr. Editor:—I think a college edu- 
cation is a very valuable thing, and I wish I had 
had one instead of taking Theology. Iliked my 
college life so much, and I revered all my pro- 
fessors. I used to take exact notes of everything 
they told me, exactly as I remembered it a 
week afterwards. If need be, I could produce 
my notes before a” . . . (Hush, hush, Willie, 
please don’t talk of anything so painful as 
producing your notes. Surely, my dear little 
boy, we have had trouble enough.) 

Here is a letter from an Honor graduate in 
Classics :— 

“Dear Mr. Editor:—I took Classics. For 
my part, I think, at least certainly on the one 
hand, that a college education, especially in- 
deed Greek, develops the faculty of thinking, 
writing and quoting; on the other hand, with 
less lack of not saying nothing than anything. 
A man with a full knowledge of Latin and 
Greek feels himself a ‘pons asinorum’, and in 
the hours of weariness and discouragement can 
always turn to his education as a delightful 
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‘reductio ad absurdum’. 


Our Home Study Circle 


WE had hoped to supplement our Puzzle 
Department with another feature which is 
its invariable accompaniment, and which we 
thought especially appropriate for a College 
Magazine. This is the Home Study Circle. It is 
one of the noblest and most philanthropic de- 
velopments of the modern journal. 

The admirable facilities for learning offered 
by these Home Study Circles, with the gratui- 
tous examination papers and short lectures 
that accompany them, cannot fail to be highly 
estimated. By this means, any man whose 
affairs have never given him leisure for aca- 
demic instruction may pick up in the course 
of, say, ten years, a fair knowledge o’ .’ersian 
or Syriac, enough, that is to say, to ake him- 
self easily misunderstood. Indeed, with the 
help of such a Home Study course, any intelli- 
gent boy or girl with a keen desire toadd some- 
thing to his ordinary studies may very quickly 
lose it. 

We had, therefore, begun to prepare a short 
Home Study Course in higher German philoso- 
phy. Our aim was to come to the help of people 
who were anxious to familiarize themselves 
with the ideas of some of the great German 
thinkers (Kant, Schopenhauer, Pilsener, La- 
ger, Wiener, Schnitzel, etc., etc.), and yet who 
were unable to get a knowledge of these ideas 
either from their writings or from the criticisms 
on them, or through prayer for direct interven- 
tion. Unfortunately, difficultes of a technical 
nature, which need not here be explained, have 
prevented us from completing our course. 

From the somewhat heavy subject that 
we treated in our last paragraph, we turn with 
pleasure to present to our readers a sample of 
one of the new “Indoor Games for College 
Students” that we hope soon to give to the 
world. It is called Football without a Ball. 


In this game any number of players from 
fifteen to thirty, seat themselves in a heap on 
any one player, usually the player next to the 
dealer. They then challenge him to get up 
while one player stands with a stop-watch in 
his hand and counts forty seconds. Should the 
first player fail to rise before forty seconds are 
counted, the player with the watch declare; 
him suffocated. This is called a “Down”, and 
counts one. 

The player who was the Down is then leaned 
against the wall; his wind is supposed to be 
squeezed out. The player called the referee 
then blows a whistle and the players select 
another player and score a down off him. While 
the player is supposed to be down, all the rest 
must remain seated as before, and not rise 
from him until the referee, by counting forty 
and blowing his whistle, announces that in his 
opimion the other player is stifled. He is then 
leaned against the wall beside the first player. 
When the whistle again blows, the player 
nearest the referee strikes him behind the right 
ear. This is a “Touch”, and counts two. 

We cannot, of course, in this place attempt 
to give all tht rules in detail. We may add, 
however, that while it counts two to strike the 
referee, to kick him counts three. To break 
his arm or leg counts four, to kill him outright 
is called Grand Slam, and counts one game. 

There are so many interesting things that 
we are most eager to insert in this Children’s 
Corner, that we fear the limited space at our 
disposal will not allow us to treat them all. In 
the interest, however, of our fairer readers, we 
cannot well refrain from introducing one or two 
short extracts from our new “College Girls’ 
Cookery Book”. 


A College Cook Book 


ECEIPT FOR LATIN PASTE. Take one 

pound of Bradley’s Arnold, a little fluent 
extract of Vergil, some strong stems and roots. 
Grind well and soak. Let the mixture stand till 
it forms into a thick paste, which may be used 
for all kinds of Latin composition. It will be 
found an agreeable relish in quotations, and 
does well for public speeches if mixed witha 
little ginger. The paste is admirably suited for 
quotations in after-dinner speaking, if well 
soaked in alcohol. 

RECEIPT FOR PRESERVED LeEctTurREs. First 
take a lecture. Then boil it down and remove 
the froth and gas from it by constant stirring. 
Skim it, strain it through a wet towel 
serve hot or cold, according to the taste of the 
examiner. 

How to MAKE HaAsH oF AN Exam. PAPER 
Take a thorough smattering of the subject. 
Mix it completely in your mind. Spread it 
very thinly on paper and serve lukewarm. Try 
to avoid roasting. 

We should have been delighted to add a few 
extracts froni our new “Elementary Taxidermy 
for Students, or How to Stuff Examiners’, 
which we are certain would have made & 
pleasant feature of our Children’s Corner. A 
few lines from our “Carpentry for College 
Boys; or How to Make German Brackets’, 
would not have been amiss. But we fear we 
have already trespassed too far on the Editor's 
kindness, so we shall desist from further sugges 
tion until another opportunity. 
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Gilda Gray, an Exotic Reincarnation 


ISS Gilda Gray seems more and more to be abandoning 

straight American jazz for Oriental impersonations. At left 
and right she is to be seen as Queen Tut-ankh-amen, in which 
character she is appearing at the Rendez-Vous, and above as a 
Javanese dancing girl, which is to be her new réle in the fall. 
We may be sure, however, that under her hand, the stiff rhythm 
of Egypt will take a dash of the darky swing, and the very soft 
breezes of Java will be tinctured with a breath of Broadway 











VANITY FAR 


Lytton Strachey and the Eighteenth Century 


The Engaging Survival of Voltaire’s Mordantly Persuasive Scepticism in the Art of His British Prototype 


a sublimely disinterested person who sits 

godlike and unmoved, stroking his beard 
and contemplating the fussy activities of this 
disintegrated ant-hill which men call earth, I 
have nothing to say except that it is false. It 
is pretty, it is rational, and to me it is sympa- 
thetic; but it is incorrect. They liken him to 
Gibbon and Voltaire—his style, to be sure, 
owes something to both—but from the French- 
man only is he directly descended. That 
famous irony, that devastating sarcasm, are 
not the product of an immense indifference 
coupled with a mild Gibbonian surprise, but 
spring, like Voltaire’s, from indignation. It 
is not because he thinks of them as insects 
that he makes so many eminent Victorians 
look small; it is because, in his heart, he can- 
not help comparing them with full-sized human 
beings. Lytton Strachey is no more indifferent 
and passionless than Voltaire himself. He 
might have taken Ecrasez l’infaéme for his 
motto: I am not sure that he has not. 

Like all moralists, he has his standards; un- 
like most, he keeps his temper and is never self- 
righteous. His standards come of no wretched 
personal fads or mediocre prejudices; they are 
almost as remote from the distinguished pro- 
vincialism of Macaulay as from the underbred 
silliness of Carlyle, because—and here I be- 
lieve I may be nearing the root of the’matter— 
because they are based, not on a mere knowl- 
edge of history, but on a realization of the 
past. This, I fancy, is what conditions our 
author’s critical attitude: to him the Athens 
of Socrates and the Paris of the Encyclopaed- 
ists are as real as the Oxford of Newman or the 
London of Lord Morley. And if you believe 
in the continuous identity of the race, if you 
believe that the human heart and brain have 
not contracted nor the glands dried up, if you 
believe that the Athenians in their passionate 
search for truth and their endeavor to realize 
their ideal in life were using faculties similar 
to those bestowed on Dr. Jowett and Mr. 
Gladstone, and if you have admired the broad 
grin of fatuity conferred by the nineteenth 
century on itself; why, then, you will have a 
subject for high and bitter comedy, out of 
which, if you happen to be Lytton Strachey, 
you may create a work of manifest beauty 
and implicit admonition. 


As subi the popular conception of him, 


A Voltaire in the Modern World 


: is reasonable to regard this humane and 
witty historian, who contrives to enlighten 
without for a moment boring, as the descend- 
ant of Voltaire, provided you do not forget 
that he is at nearest a great-great-grandson. 
Between them lie the discoveries of psychology ; 
which make it impossible for Mr. Strachey to 
treat life with the intellectual confidence of 
his ancestor. Life, he knows, is something of 
which the smallest comprehension—to say 
nothing of the least amelioration—is more 
difficult than, to the mind of the eighteenth 
century, were its complete explanation and 
perfection. 

Overlook the fact that Mr. Strachey has de- 
fended Rousseau on the ground that he was 
‘“‘a modern man” and as such incomprehensi- 
ble to his contemporaries, and you miss inevi- 
tably his point of view. For the notion that 


By CLIVE BELL 


he is insensitive or unjust to that side of life 
for which Rousseau stands is the most mis- 
leading nonsense. Voltaire is not his only 
ancestor; he descends from Rousseau as well, 
not to say Chateaubriand. So do we all, 
alas! Wherefore, the Victorian age is not mis- 
judged by its historian as it must have been 
by the Rip Van Winkle Mr. Strachey is some- 
times supposed to be. There is no failure to 
appreciate or sympathize with its modernity; 
with all its good and bad luck it is tried fairly 
in the scales and, compared with great ages, 
found—silly. 


The Fable of Meticulous Style 


ee being so, the style in which its story 
was to be told could not have been pre- 
cisely that in which Voltaire did justice to the 
grand siécle or Gibbon unrolled the doom of 
the Roman Empire; and though, like most 
good styles, Mr. Strachey’s acknowledges its 
ancestry, it is as personal as that of any edu- 
cated author alive. To hear some critics talk 
you might suppose it was precious; whereas, in 
fact, Mr. Strachey is rather careless about 
words: and minute attention to words is, I 
take it, the essence of preciosity. Mr. Strachey 
writes in sentences and paragraphs. 

In the prose of one who has an acute sense 
of words you will generally find a concatena- 
tion of half-buried metaphors which escapes 
casual observation. You will find words con- 
ditioning words by recondite influences; the 
artist having been so intensely aware of their 
precise and original meanings and their ac- 
quired associations that he has felt bound to 
relate each to some other which recognizes 
its original meaning and honors the implicit 
association. Thus do the sentences of the more 
elaborate stylists tend to become a series of 
almost imperceptibly cognate relations which, 
when forced on the attention of an insensitive 
reader, tend to annoy. Let me give a glaring 
example: “If anyone were so sanguine, a 
glance at the faces of our Conscript Fathers 
along the benches would soon bleed him”. 
Mr. Strachey would hardly have written that, 
though it is not to be supposed that he is 
less aware than Mr. Beerbohm of the meaning 
of the word “sanguine”. Similarly, Mr. Beer- 
bohm is so acutely and persistently conscious 
of the exact and original meaning of words 
that I doubt whether he would speak of ‘this 
singular opinion” when he meant this unusual 
and slightly ludicrous one; but Mr. Strachey 
does, and so for that matter does Gibbon. 

Writing in sentences rather than words, and 
in paragraphs rather than sentences, Mr. 
Strachey is nearer to Macaulay than to Gib- 
bon; and, I should say, freer, though more 
elaborate, than Macaulay. The paragraph is 
his pattern, and he a mosaicist on the grand 
scale, one who is willing to compose out of the 
oddest bits—ne matter the intrinsic quality 
of a cube, provided it does its work. Ready- 
made phrases, exclamatory interjections, dra- 
matic aposiopesis and frank journalese, all 
will serve his turn; and so masterly is his art 
that he makes all tell, a lump of broken bottle 
here foiling there a die of purest Japis. 

Mr. Strachey is a master, but a dangerous 
one to learn of. No precious author, and 
very few careful ones, would write “The 


light thrown by the Bible upon the whole 
matter seemed somewhat dubious”’; “the ip. 
fluential circles of society”; “an excellent 
judge of horse-flesh”. In full dress, Gibbon 
would never have written, ‘Ward forced him 
forward step by step towards—no! he could 
not bear it”; nor would Macaulay. But 
Dr. Johnson himself might have observed 
with pleasure that “Dyspeptic by constity. 
tion, melancholic by temperament, he could 
yet be lively on occasion, and was known asa 
wit in Coburg”. For my part, I would change 
nothing in Mr. Strachey’s style; the stock 
phrase and the costumier’s adjective used for 
purposes of irony and sarcasm are exquisite 
weapons in the hand of a master: only I would 
observe that they are much too treacherous to 
be used by boys and girls. 

It is in his wit that Mr. Strachey comes 
nearest the eighteenth century. With demur. 
est deference he will expose the outrageous 
follies of mankind as though he were recording 
the fruits of profound cogitation and ripest 
political wisdom—as, indeed, he often is, 
He is almost as clever as Voltaire at making 
people look silly. What is more curious, how- 
ever, is a turn of peculiarly English (should 
I say English-speaking?) humor, a kind of 
pleasantry which is an extension into the 
universal of what is sometimes called coterie 
humor and sometimes a family joke. In every 
school and college, in every clique and set, 
there are jokes and sources of ridicule which 
for the outside world do not exist. But there 
are writers—and in this, English writers seem 
particularly gifted—who can make a coterie 
of all the world. 


Classic Jest and Dionysian Quip 


bie esoteric joke depends, not only on a 
common experience, but on a mass of 
common assumptions; and certain writers— 
Sterne and Charles Lamb, for instance, Byron 
and Peacock—persuade us, without apparent 
intention, to accept and even to divine theirs: 
they make us, while we read, of their set. So, 
at the twitch of an eyebrow or an inflection of 
the voice, we are prepared for a peep at one 
of our pet laughing-stocks. You might have 
supposed that only a group of people, living 
in the first part of the nineteenth century and 
personally exasperated by those tricks of 
thought and expression which emanating from 
Edinburgh pervaded England, would have 
laughed aloud at Mr. Asterias and his “ young 
Spaniard, named Francis de la Vega, who, 
bathing with some of his friends in June, 1674, 
suddenly dived under the sea and rose no more: 
his friends thought him drowned: they were 
plebeians and pious Catholics; but a philoso- 
pher might very legitimately have drawn the 
same conclusion”: yet we laugh as loudly. 
Peacock makes the surprising irrelevancy 0 
“T have danced you on my knee, and fed you 
with marrow” as manifestly amusing as an 
epigram. No one but a Shakespearian scholat 
ever inquired wherein lay the joke of Falstaff’s 
inviting us to call him horse. And we are 
already so much in Mr. Strachey’s humor 
that when, on the fourth page of his essay; 
he remarks of Dr. Arnold that “his legs, 
perhaps, were shorter than they should 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Leda and the Swan— By Constantin Brancusi 


In this fine marble the Rumanian sculptor has given a startlingly new aspect to a favorite classical subject. 
Brancusi has long had a predilection for sculpturing birds, whose shapes appear to appeal particularly to 
his love for simple oval forms. His egg-like human heads and bird bodies have a marvelous smooth beauty. 
One feels, even when one cannot recognize familiar shapes in them, that they are forms one wants 
to see, and that they somehow, in their abstract simplicity, are the expressions of a serene and lovely mind 


“Traduction”—An Aquatint 


A Little Portrait Sketch in Prose, by the Celebrated French Painter, Marie Laurencin 


om quel mystére, le premier jour ow je la 
vis, je devins son esclave? 

Et par quel instinct je cachai si bien mon 
amour que toute ma conduite avec elle fut 
celle d’un monstre? 

Comme tous les étres, j’étais ange et monstre. 

Je crois bien que l’ange ne lui aurait pas plu 
autant. 

Il fallait, & cette froide femme implacable, 
une distraction et un combat. 

Elle eut tout cela pendant plusieurs années, 
¢t mon amour absolu. 

Elle était grande et brune. Lorsque je 
ttvais d’elle, et j’y révais souvent, le mot 
‘élégance””, qu’elle rendait si bien, ne me 
venait pas 4 l’idée, et je l’appelais Princesse. 

Ses mains étaient les plus belles du monde et 
savaient me dompter quand j’étais en révolte. 

Quelles rages je pouvais avoir contre elle 
qui ne m’aimait pas comme je l’aimais. 

Quand la journée avait été mauvaise, perfide, 
tlle attendait le soir, et au crépuscule, elle 
‘ommen¢ait ses chants, aux paroles passion- 
Rees, pour mon supplice et mon ravissement. 

Quel était son charme? Ses yeux, sa voix, 





Téte de Femme—a Painting by Marie 
Laurencin.—Mlle. Laurencin’s prose as seen 
in this little story shows the same indecisive 
charm and lightly feminine grace which is 
already so well known in her painting 


ses mouvements si lents? Je ne pouvais pas 
m’expliquer. 

Je l’ai presque toujours vue étendue sur une 
chaise-longue: ses yeux noirs pleins de divina- 
tion fixés sur moi. 

Les chats l’aimaient et il y en avait un con- 
stamment auprés d’elle. 


ES deux étres immobiles des journées 
entiéres, ah! comme ils m’ont fait soupirer 
au bruit—au mouvement, a la lumiére! 

Elle avait de trés beaux éventails, des boites 
bizarres qui venaient de Perse, des bibelots 
du Second Empire et des dentelles précieuses. 
Tout cela était dans un meuble ancien et 4 
mon entiére disposition. 

Les bonnes parties que je fis, surtout avec 
les étuis persans, qui étaient entiérement 
peints et qui représentaient des sultanes 
couchées sur des coussins. 

Madame voulait bannir toute volupté en 
moi. C’était bien difficile avec ses robes a 
traine, son silence et cette maison oU tout 
était en soie et inconnu. 

(Continued on page 9) 





The Mournfu End of a Great American Institution 


the auction sales which have marked the 

demise of Delmonico’s. It was horrible, a 
grisly obsequy. The grim sacrifice of a genial 
tradition on the altar of evolution. Let me say 
a few words of passing tribute to the deceased: 
let me deliver a short funeral ovation over the 
dear departed. 

While not of the oldest generation I still 
recall the charm of the Delmonico’s of West 
Twenty-seventh Street near Madison Square. 
But that is a vague vision soon blotted out by 
splendor of the Forty-fourth Street “‘palace”. 
Our young eyes were dazzled by this new 
habitation, the wriggly French dining-room on 
Fifth Avenue, the trim, exotic palm-room and 
the manly, baronical café with its black oak 
wainscot and Flemish strap-work frieze. 

What a tone it had! What an air! Then 
Sherry’s came diagonally opposite and blos- 
somed into popularity with New York Society. 
But somehow Delmonico’s seemed to preserve 
a dignity, a stability of appeal, a culinary pre- 
eminence above any passing popularity. There 
existed at that hey-day two camps with a 
distinct feeling of rivalry. Sherry’s represented 
the urban group of local fashionables, gay, 
smart, very much in the newspapers but rather 
looked down upon by the adherents of the 
older institution, who were either loyal conser- 
vatives or younger arrivals in the metropolis 
attracted by the tradition and glory that were 
Delmonico’s. Sherry’s with all its beauty 
seemed local and parochial compared to the 
world-wideness of its neighbor. 


I HAVE just come from the closing session of 


Noctes Ambrosial 


66 TP INNER at Del’s”—what a slogan it used 

to be! It evokes all the excitement and 
ardor of youth—the youth of college days and 
of the years immediately following graduation, 
days wild and free, nights wilder—not freer 
perhaps, but joyously wilder. Even before 
graduation, as an excited sophomore, I recall a 
trip to New York financed by funds which 
should have paid bills. But I was in love. She 
was exquisite . . . brownly beautiful; she, too, 
had escaped for an afternoon and evening from 
her suburban school. “Meet me at Del’s”, I 
had written, feeling enormously proficient in 
the vernacular. We met; we dined; we went to 
the theater, DeWolf Hopper in “Wang”; 
glorious! We went back to supper; a drive to 
her cousin’s in a teetering hansom; a fond fare- 
well in the vestibule and back to New Haven, 
on the “milk”. I boasted of the affair, casu- 
ally, for a week. Alas! the dear child’s name 
escapes me. 

Later on came bachelor dinners, the orgies 
preceding the marriage of a friend or class- 
mate. Delmonico’s was our favorite battle- 
field. In these sterile days let me draw the 
veil over those revels with their crash of crock- 
ery and pop of corks. Their recumbent figures 
and close-woven harmonies. They are too 
precious to be exposed to the chill breath of 
the austere Present. What are such affairs 
now, I wonder? They are probably run 
like the Rotary luncheons with a profes- 
sional leader to start the singing at regular 
intervals. 

There were weddings, too, at Delmonico’s. 
I went to one once. I don’t know whose it was: 


Going, Going, Gone! 


By REGINALD HAMMERSLEY 


I just went. The ceremony was performed by a 
Rabbi. Most of the male guests talked discount 
and percentage in the wash-room. I flitted 
among gorgeously beautiful women with 
mouths like full-blown roses. I was invited to 
visit at Elberon, N. J. O Youth! Youth! 

Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse. . . . The 
phrase of the perfect pessimist—or perhaps 
of the perfect philosopher, who knows? My 
memory retains no definite dates, but portents 
of change and disintegration began to appear. 
The causes were many, all basically economic. 
Commerce and finance marched uptown slay- 
ing butterflies. The Holland House passed 
away amid the tolling of convivial glasses. The 
old Fifth Avenue’s closing was the occasion of 
much sentimental mourning by its public of 
political bon-vivants. The war reared its black 
cloud against the sky and the Eighteenth 
Amendment appeared to deliver its coup-de- 
grace. Greater than all these, I think, was the 
change in the taste of the New York public. 
By some mysterious, fickle whim the general 
move was toward smaller restaurants. With 
the tremendous influx of outside elements, for- 
eign and native, New York Society broke up 
into smaller groups. The Four Hundred—be- 
come unwieldy—separated to recrystallize in 
clubs of twenty, of a hundred. Sherry’s closed 
its doors to reincarnate its existence in a lovely 
rebirth more in accordance with modern lines. 
Long live the Phoenix of fashion! 

And with all this going-on Delmonico’s 
stubbornly stood its ground. I used to take 
comfort in the thought that here was a sturdy 
veteran who would weather the storm, who 
would not give in, and who would pull through 
somehow. But there were signs that the 
veteran was far from well. Like the news of a 
fatal illness came the announcement of the 
appointment of a Receiver. From then on we 
received bulletins from the sick-room. The 
patient had passed a very restless month; he 
was doing better; he was under new manage- 
ment; he would probably recover; his condition 
was very much improved, and then, like a 
hammer blow, he was dead! 

Dead! Del’s was dead! And, as I say, I 
have just been to the funeral. 


Last Rites 


pero is something appalling about an 
auction sale. It is so brutally final, so shat- 
tering and dispersive. It takes lovely things 
full of intimate meanings and scatters them 
to the four winds, not with a joyous, prodigal 
gesture, but by the sordid process of sale, the 
dollar by dollar haggling. The money lenders 
are hideously out of place in the Temple of 
Mirth. 

And the completeness of it. I had not real- 
ized how relentless that might be. The sight 
of the fragile gold chairs in the palm-room, 
ticketed with their catalogue numbers, shocked 
me. Then, in the mortuary atmosphere of the 
gloomy rooms I saw that everything—wall- 
coverings, lighting brackets, chandeliers, clocks, 
rugs—all must go. A maid, dressed in black 
and appropriately black as to color, stood at the 
door. I expected her to say “ Black gloves will 
be found in the small room to the right.” 

“Family”, I whispered; she handed me a 
catalogue. 


VANITY Fap 


Prowling among the objects displayed on th, 
lower floor were the furtive, predatory cre, 
tures who always gather at auctions, th 
dealers .in second-hand furniture. Walk 
with cat-like tread on the soft carpets the, 
avoided the scrutiny of their fellows. “ 
mustn’t let him see me looking at this”, they 
doubtless said, “or he will bid on it too.” § 
they looked quickly over their shoulders befor 
they felt a curtain, lifted the corner of a rug 
or carefully pushed the springs of a divap 
“Ghouls”, I thought, and passed into the maiy 
dining-room. 


The Beginning of the End 


: ewe in pathetic splendor, lay the shoy. 
pieces of plated and silver ware, orm. 
mental centerpieces and urns, baskets, vases 
groups of figures, tier-on-tier fruit dishes, silve 
birds and palm-trees, lions, horses—all manne 
of strange things, many of which were designed 
specially for some magnificent function. Her 
the atmosphere was more cheerful, not only be. 
cause of the glitter of the array, but becaus 
the quality of the possible purchasers wa 
raised to the level of collectors and lovers o 
the beautiful. After all it is difficult to imagine 
what the average furniture dealer would & 
with a ‘silver statue of Henry M. Stanley 
standing under a sheltering palm. The market 
for Stanley statues is limited. 

The anguish of the floors above was wel. 
nigh unbearable, for here the ingenious auction- 
eer had had the heartlessness to arrange the 
private dining rooms as if for various small 
functions. In one a poker party was about 
to begin. On the green table the chips were 
neatly stacked and two decks of cards lay in 
the center. An ash-tray stood near each chair 
—it was a six-handed game—and on a side 
table were carafes in tubs, tall glasses and three 
bottles of White Rock. An adjoining room was 
set for an intimate dinner of four . . . the 
service was dainty, indefinably feminine. | 
knew that at two of the places should be 
flowers. And in a third room a business meet: 
ing was to be held in which refreshment 
would circulate with the ballot-box. Alas, it 


was all false. The poker-players wouldn’t show f 


up, the lovely ladies would call it off and the 
meeting would be postponed. There was 
nothing real about it—except the minenl 
water! 

It was here I met Van Santvort, a hale 
old party who typifies the history and tr 
ditions of the place. His voice trembled as he 
grasped my hand. 

“Came up to get this... 
one 
Unfolding a small package he showed me ont 
of the old café ash receivers with the inter 
locked D’s in monogram. 


always wanted 


“Too bad you had to buy one”, I said; 


“you should have done what I did.” 
“What’s that?” he asked. 
“Swiped one, twenty years ago.” 
With a wan smile he drifted away with his 
ghostly companions. 
“Last call”, droned the auctioneer. 
As I turned to go his hammer came dow 
smartly. “Yes”, I mused, Mr. Auctioneét, 


... had to buy a dozen to get one.’ | 





you are right, but more than you realize § 
going, going . . . gone.” 


AUGUS 
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el Madge Kennedy: a Recruit to Musical Comedy 
: ° °° . i} 
| This Popular High Comedienne Will Appear Next Fall in “Poppy”, a Musical Comedy by Dorothy Donnelly 











the idea of putting Einstein’s theory on a 
film struck me as painfully absurd, almost as 
indecorous as that of a bishop appearing in a 
cabaret performance. But a little child has led 
me to change this attitude. I have a boy of 
eleven attending one of those modern schools 
that do not overemphasize reading, writing, 
and other such high-brow stuff; and so when he 
came home one day all full of enthusiasm for 
the Einstein movie which they had shown him 
I pricked up my ears. I found that the little 
fellow had really learned something in an en- 
joyable way, and I became rather anxious to 
see for myself how much of the relativity the- 
ory could possibly be illustrated in the cinema. 
The courtesy of Mr. Edwin Miles Fadman, 
who has brought this film from Germany and 
has had it adapted by Garrett P. Serviss to the 
needs of America, gave me the opportunity to 
see how much more suitable moving pictures 
are than mere words or fixed diagrams to 
represent physical happenings. Words succeed 
each other in a single line, diagrams are re- 
stricted to two-dimensional space. The mov- 
ing picture adds the dimension of time to the 
picture and is thus a more adequate represen- 
tation of actual physical events. 

The principal merit of Mr. Fadman’s film is 
its modesty. It restricts itself to very ele- 
mentary illustrations and makes no attempt 
at that which is unattainable to those un- 
trained in mathematics and physics. I think 
myself it is far too modest; that far more of the 
theory could with due effort be explained. But 
it is better to attempt little and do it clearly 
than toconfuse people by attempting too much. 
Those who know nothing about the Einstein 
theory and those who have the confused and 
impossible notions which various popular 
accounts have produced will do well to stimu- 
late their imagination by seeing this film. 


Old and New Relativity 


HEN I say the Einstein film is well worth 

while the reader should remember that the 
principle of relativity—that everything de- 
pends upon the point of view—applies also to 
judgments about the value of films. From an- 
other point of view one could condemn this 
film because, (1) it contains a good deal which 
has nothing whatever to do with relativity, 
e. g., the early scenes illustrating modern 
inventions, (2) it does not clearly distinguish 
between the principle of relativity as an old- 
established principle of science and the exten- 
sion of the principle which Einstein has 
brought about; and finally (3) it gives an 
utterly erroneous impression of the meaning of 
relativity by associating it with the so-called 
deception of our senses. 

Against these objections, however, it may be 
urged (1) that it is a good thing for most peo- 
ple to be reminded of the great modern inven- 
tions which have transformed human life, but 
which originated in abstract scientific ideas. 
(2) It is utterly impossible to explain to those 
who do not understand the old Newtonian 
principle of relativity how Einstein has modi- 
fied and extended this principle. 

A popular version must therefore necessarily 
devote most of its energy to that which was 
known by scientists before Einstein. Such 


ie idee 0 that before actually seeing it 





VANITY FAR 


Einstein in the Movies 
A Note on the Exposition in the Films of the Theory of Relativity 


By MORRIS R. COHEN 
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Below is seen a cannon ball shot straight up 
from the earth, as it appears to a man on the 
earth; above, the course of the same cannon 
ball as it would be seen by a man outside the 
earth. This illustrates the relativity of motion 
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If these two pistols are discharged 
while the wheel is revolving, the 
flashes of light will reach a given 
point simultaneously, while the 
bullets will not. The speed of 
light, which is unaffected by iner- 
tia, gives the scientist an absolute 
to measure by 





According to Einstein, a ray of light from a 
star (at the end of the solid line on the left) 
will, on its way to the earth, be bent if it passes 
near the sun. Observation of the stars made 
during recent eclipses have shown that not 
only does this actually happen, but that it 
happens at the precise angle predicted by 
Einstein’s theory 





emphasis upon old-established principles may, 
however, open our minds to the new possibij. 
ties, just as the world might experience really 
revolutionary changes if it went back to the 
principles of the Sermon on the Mount or the 
Declaration of Independence. 

The third objection, viz., that this film mis. 
represents the fundamental idea of Einstein's 
theory, is more serious. So many popular ac. 
counts of the theory of relativity speak of how 
the phenomena appear to different observers 
that it is natural to fall into the error that 
the theory is concerned with the way phe. 
nomena merely appear, as distinct from the 
way in which they actually occur. This is q 
natural but by no means justifiable error. The 
theory of relativity has nothing whatever to do 
with the deception of our senses (indeed, our 
senses never do really deceive us —it is only 
false inferences that can mislead us). The rela- 
tivity which physical science speaks of has to 
do not with our senses but with our instruments 
of measurement, i. e., our chronometers and 
yard-sticks. According to the theory of rela- 
tivity, the same observer measuring the length 
of an object at rest and in motion will get dif- 
ferent results, and one has no right to speak as 
this film does of one of these lengths as “the 
actual length”. Both lengths are ‘actual” 
each in its own system. It would not require 
much trouble to correct this in the film. One 
would simply have to substitute ‘length in the 
stationary system” for the misleading “actual 
length”. 

It is, however, worth while to emphasize this 
point because the great human value of Ein- 
stein’s theory is precisely in showing us the 
possibility of many points of view where pre- 
viously only one was thought possible. We are 
all like children who, looking up at the vault of 
heaven, each thinks himself at the true center 
and scorns the claims of others to the same 
privilege. 


The Vision of Einstein 


L pi should people be so interested in a 
theory which requires the most advanced 
technical knowledge of mathematics and 
physics? The cynic may answer it is the lure of 
the incomprehensible. Now it cannot be denied 
that the incomprehensible is the most interest- 
ing of all subjects—ask any bookseller for the 
relative proportions of books on occult and on 
genuinely scientific subjects. But back of this 
interest in the incomprehensible is the emphatic 
assertion of elemental life itself. The effort to 
enlarge our being and liberate us from the 
prison house of the humdrum actual, is satis- 
fied by nothing so much as by a new vision. 
What would you not give to be able to go up 
(as comfortably and as safely as sitting in your 
own room) to a great height whence you could 
behold the whole earth spinning through 
space. Yea, if you were offered a trip to a dis 
tant star far beyond the limits of our solar 
system from which you could with marvelous 
telescopes see things happening on this earth 
of ours, you might be sceptical about the 
possibility of it, but you surely would not um 
dervalue the exhilaration of the experience. 
Yet that is precisely what Einstein does offer 
you. The price is not in dollars but in mental 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


The Significance of His Leadership of the Parliamentary Labor Party 


EN history comes, as they say, to be 

\ written instead of being merely made 

by persons who have not read any, 
there will be something quite interesting to 
say about English politics. That, of course, 
is no guarantee that the historians will say it, 
because great topics have an unfailing attrac- 
tion for small writers. The career of Napoleon 
is the chosen playground of mediocrities; his, 
elder sister, the French Revolution, has been as 
unfortunate in her biographers as the rest of 
the family; and there is no particular reason 
why posterity should allot us a more inspiring 
interpreter. Butif only the poor fellow could 
grasp the points, we should make very lively 
reading. 

Politics since 1900 have been the British 
substitute for a revolution. There is a shrewd 
saying somewhere in the scattered wisdom of 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton that the greatest his- 
torical event of the Nineteenth Century was 
the English Revolution which omitted to take 
place between the years 1829 and 1832. One 
may add, without discourtesy, that his greatest 
historical work is the one which he has omitted 
to write about it. There, at any rate, in the 
years between Waterloo and the Reform Bill, 
was a corner which Great Britain managed to 
turn by political team-work, whilst almost 
every Continental contemporary preferred to 
swing round it on one wheel in the sharp 
movement of a revolution. There was some 
jolting, a little cracking of the whip, a faint 
apprehension among the more nervous pas- 
sengers. But they managed somehow to pre- 
vent the leaders from kicking over the traces 
and to keep the vehicle on the road with 
King William on top of it; and the old gentle- 
men in the rumble continued to talk politics, 
whilst their neighbors on the Continent were 
talking barricades. It was unheroic; it was 
almost dull. But it was a method by which 
England managed to transform itself without 
the more dramatic cut and thrust of a revo- 
lution. 


Revolution without Revolt 


: eh or something like it, has once again 
been the course of English politics in more 
recent times; and the historian will have much 
the same story to tell of Mr. Asquith and his 
sprightlier contemporaries as he had about 
Lord Grey and the men of the first Reform Bill. 
There is once more the slow drift of parties, 
the eddy of personalities which took the 
British Empire and its mixed cargo out of the 
world revolution of 19 . . . one forgets the 
date. The story is queer and crowded and 
full of earnest gentlemen in pince-nez. One 
can see the odd transformation of the Victorian 
scene which followed the Boer War, the mar- 
shalling of the new forces in the wings as Mr. 
Balfour lounged in the center of the stage, and 
then the slow surge of the crowds which filled 
the scene and elbowed the principals off the 
boards. One hopes that the ending, when it 
comes, will be a happy ending. But it is a 
strange story. 

Unhappily for our pride, perhaps, we shall 
hever read it, because it is a dismal convention 
that history is never written until it is not 
worth reading. Most of us were taught at 
school that the story of mankind ended in 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


the year 1832. A younger and more adven- 
turous generation may have penetrated the 
jungle as far as 1886. It is even conceivable 
that in some of the more daring Infant Schools 
they have reached the accession of King 
Edward VII. But contemporary history will 
not be written until we are all past reading, 
and by a pleasing and recurrent irony it will 
be completely wasted on the generation which 
is privileged to study it. Patient researches 





MR. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
An amusing caricature by Boardman Robin- 


son, the American crayon artist, of the 


British Labor leader, as he is poised upon the 
rostrum at a moment of declamatory vehe- 
mence 


will excavate all the mysteries that excite our 
wildest conjectures. The soul of Mr. Z, the 
secret motives of Sir W. V., the eternal riddle 
of Lord Y., will be laid bare before a roomful 
of bored students; and our masters will be 
eviscerated in an empty operating theater. 
The cornucopia of history will pour revelations 
in more than Rasputinian profusion before 
our dull-eyed descendants; and a languid pos- 
terity will turn an apathetic stare on the true 
story of Mr. Lloyd George. They will find 
Mr. Churchill and his Bolsheviks as dreary as 
King Alfred and the cakes; and aspirants to 
the doctorates of universities as yet undreamt 
of will present theses on the British Labor 
movement. One hastens, with the true 
humility of a mere contemporary, to submit a 
few notes for their guidance. 

The movement (one shrinks from the ad- 
mission in a study of its titular leader) is more 
remarkable for its facts than for its figures. 
There is something impressive in the evolution 
of British Socialism from an imported fad 
with a slightly German accent into the 
accepted doctrine of organized Labor; and the 
rapid expansion of the party, which once was 
almost covered by the brim of Mr. John 
Burns’s straw hat, is a solid and significant 
fact. But in its progress through Terror (as 
Mr. Lloyd George used to say) to Triumph it 
has been strikingly unproductive of those 


figures by which Englishmen love to identify 
their political parties. In the days when Mr. 
Gladstone wore a collar and Lord Beacons- 
field a forelock, it was so easy to be either a 
little Liberal or else a little Conservative. But 
Labor has been singularly sparing of such 
meretricious aids to the national memory. 
Refusing resolutely to be identified with the 
personal characteristics of Mr. Keir Hardie, it 
appears ever since to have selected its leaders 
according to their lack of idiosyncrasies. In- 
conspicuousness, in one-quarter of the House 
at least, seems to have been elevated into a 
political virtue. Whilst the Unionists chose 
a leader because he wore an eye-glass with 
hereditary aptitude, and Liberal statesmen 
vied with one another in the wild exuberance 
of their Gladstonian coiffure, Labor remained 
faithful to the less adventurous charms of Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Clynes. Other parties 
might seek figure-heads in the rich pictorial 
manner of Sir John Tenniel and F.C.G. But 
Labor, so far as one can judge by results, has 
set its heart on a Front Bench designed by the 
sober pencil of Mr. George Morrow. 


MacDonald’s Articulate Leadership 


R. Ramsay MacDonald is a brave contin- 

uation of this austere tradition. In a 
party which abounds in rich curves and sudden 
contrasts of emotion (and even of color) he pre- 
sents a plain rectangular appearance, a warn- 
ing, it may be, to the more rococo figures to 
which other parties have vowed allegiance. 
Mr. H. G. Wells somewhere denounced the 
politics of the Nineteenth Century as a sort of 
procession of big-heads from a pantomime, 
and rejoiced over the disappearance of the 
Effigy. Perhaps we are arriving slowly at 
an age of pure reason, when the public will be 
equal to distinguishing the rival leaders of 
political thought by their ideas without rely- 
ing, as at present it has come to rely almost 
entirely, on the competing achievements of 
their barbers and their tailors. 

But Mr. MacDonald’s leadership is more 
significant than that. He represents with rare 
completeness the articulate element of the 
Labor movement. Every party consists of a 
head and a tail, and it is almost always the 
head that does the talking. But in Labor 
there is a sharper contrast than elsewhere be- 
tween the little sentient, speaking group at the 
top and the vast, unapproachable, inarticulate 
mass that votes by the hundred-thousand at 
card-votes in Trade Union Congresses. The 
head so manifestly, even a shade pretentiously, 
cerebrates; and the remainder of the party 
acquiesces with amazing completeness in the 
humbler functions of the body. Mr. Clynes 
and, before him, Mr. Henderson were vaguely 
typical of the body of the party. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald represents the head. It is a 
quarter from which few political parties have 
chosen their leaders since the Country Party 
acquiesced helplessly in Mr. Disraeli. 

There has always been a faint touch of 
arrogance about Labor thought, a tendency 
in its leading thinkers to reply to argument 
with the superior snigger of the man who knows 
better. Perhaps they learned it at the Fabian 
Society. Conceivably it is a distant echo of 

(Continued on page 78) 
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EAGLE ALIGHTING (Above) 


Paul Jouve—the famous _illus- 
trator of Kipling’s “‘ Jungle Book” 
—has recently been given a post 
in the government of French Indo- 
China, which makes it possible for 
him to have every opportunity for 
prolonged study of the animal life 
of the East 


BENGAL TIGER 


At left and right are seen two 
paintings of a beautiful Bengal 
tiger. Note how Jouve catches the 
character of his animals without 
melodramatizing it in the manner 
of many other animal artists 





LIONESS WITH BIRD 
(Right) 
In this colored drawing 
Jouve has presented as if 
in sculptured steel the 
powerful sinewy machine 
of the great carnivore. The 
great strength and solidity 
of the animal’s body are 
thrown into relief by the 
flimsiness of the dead 
bird, which lies like a pile 
of feathers beneath it 





Animal Studies, by Paul Jouve G 


Some Paintings and Colored Drawings by the Most Celebrated Living Portrayer of the Animal World 
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Modernist Music and the Group of Six 


Snapshot Impressions of the New Paragons of French Salon Music 


IS group is composed of six French 
musicians, who came together after the 


war. They have surprised the world by 
their talent and their youth. Their combined 
ages amount to exactly 150 years. That is 
about the length of time which, until now, was 
needed before a composer could be played and 
known. These men have changed this tradi- 
tional reluctance, and circumstances have 
assisted their precocity. Already the United 
States is giving to their works that thoughtful 
and generous welcome which it keeps for what 
is young, imprudent and full of courage. 
Coming from every part of the country, 
though principally from the south of France, 
emerging from the trenches or the barracks the 
day the war ended, they have gathered in 
Paris, each one strongly stamped with indi- 
viduality both of face and of talent. They 
must be seen together. On a Saturday evening 
before dinner, come to the Montmartre apart- 
ment of Darius Milhaud, the oldest of the 
group. While we are yet exchanging polite re- 
marks with the concierge the house shakes 
under some strange new harmonies. 
Technicians could put a name for you to the 
counterpoint, but happily there are no critics 
in this little salon. Raised like a black sail, 
a piano navigates on an ocean of smoke, to the 
gay sound of the cocktail-shaker. This group 
of shipwrecked mariners, which some would 
not hesitate to call pirates and wreckers, is the 
crew of Six. Picasso has promised to paint 
their portrait and he will do it, for some record 
must remain of what will some day be as cele- 


rated as the garden of Médan or the attic of 


the Goncourts. 


A Personal View of the Six 


a the meantime, picture them to yourself. 
There are four of them at the piano, all 
playing at once. First, Milhaud, across whose 
vigorous Latin face streams the light from the 
hanging lamp, isolating the hollows, emphasiz- 
ing the curves; he kneads the keyboard with 
his fat little hands, from which come clever 
harmonies, full of negro languors, quarrel- 
some and colorful as tropical birds. His talent 
has traveled far since the days when he was 
setting to music Jammes’ poems, with their 
Franciscan simplicity, or Claudel’s chinoise- 
ries. Georges Auric is beside him, seated on a 
bulging brief-case stuffed with press-clippings 
and notes of music. It is the accompaniment 
for four hands of the Boeuf sur le Toit. The 
smell of coffee and tar, the mangoes, the Bra- 
zilian siestas, the black bars of Bahia came to 
us, that Saturday of November, 1919, when 
we two played the score for the first time: it has 
all been singing in us ever since. Chiselled 
brow, rugged chin, a mouth at once bitter, 
ardent and weary, Georges Auric has the face 
of a man of genius. In this face we seem to see 
the whole of a life accomplished, a whole 
talent ripened and exposed. He is twenty-six 
years old. His Roman Candles, his Fox-Trot, 
which showed such a happy rejuvenation of 
modern music, made him famous almost in 
his teens. 

But four hands more are still on the key- 
board. At the right, the charming fingers of 
Germaine Tailleferre, a very young girl, very 
blond, author of the fresh Pastorales, are 
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throwing an icy spray of notes from the last 
octave upon these tropical ardones. Wading 
in a mire of sharps, Francis Poulenc, clad in 
horizon blue, is also playing his piece; and, 
isolated in naive dreams of nurse or recruit, 
sings with a nasal twang his Cocardes, then 
some of his compositions for a small orchestra, 
where the glissando of a trombone scratches 





ee 


MAN RAY 


Paul Morand, the most modern of French 
modernist writers, who has followed his 
early Dadaist verbal pirouettes by two 
penetrating literary studies, ‘‘Fermé la 
Nuit” and “Ouvert la Nuit” 


its paraph on the mirrors of the “cabinets par- 
ticuliers”’. 

Arthur Honneger and Louis Durey are sit- 
ting in the shade of the Pleyel, happy under 
this spray of harmonies. They are the moder- 
ates; they form the Right of the group, less 
taken than the others by the stark gaiety of 
the circus, by the boisterous Sunday games; 
even blushing a little when one of their com- 
rades burns his bridges behind him and writes 
that “Parsifal and the Mass in D are enor- 
mously comic”; still in sentimental contact 
with the impressionism of yesterday; very 
personal, moreover, in their art, which is 
forceful and romantic with Honneger, delicate 
and graceful with Durey, influenced as he is 
by the languorous creole poems of Saint Léger- 
Léger or the curious acidity of Apollinaire. 

Someone calls for Féte de Montmartre and 
the ceiling trembles under the initial scale of: 

‘““Ne vous balancez pas si fort 
Le ciel esta tout le monde.” 

Leaning against the mantelpiece, emerging 
from the smoke and from this implacable 
polyphony, Jean Cocteau, the poet, inspirer 
and soul of the group, leads the game. He 
is here surrounded by his beloved musicians, 
giving them his life, conducting the invisible 
orchestra, evoking inspiration. He stirs up 
their ideas, penetrates them, shortens the 
formulas, scolds, enlarges, refines. He is the 
center of this organized riot of sound, seizing 
it and returning it magnified. In truth, he re- 
sembles a greyhound, but mirabile dictu, an 
intelligent one, who points instantaneously and 


is upon the quarry before the hunting begins. 

Dressed in a suit of light gray, a silver 
chain around his neck, he jumps onto a 
chair and begins declaiming—singing lustily 
his joy or simply his longing for life. In the 
same improvisation, he will evoke the voice- 
destroying braying of Bayreuth, the Italian 
roulades, the Debussy liquefactions and the 
chorals of Moscow. 

It is he who has established, in his tract 
called Le Cog et l’Harlequin, the ideas of the 
new school. This manifesto, which was pub- 
lished in Vanity Fair, has been widely read for 
its exposition and defense of the young music. 
It is full of negations, like all such manifestoes; 
but in it are also laid the foundations of a new 
aesthetics which has already obtained striking 
successes and can now be said to hold the 
center of the stage. It is for those more com- 
petent than I to say what this music owes to 
the Russian Igor Stravinsky and to the Aus- 
trian Arnold Schénberg. 


Satie, Sire of the Six 


UT we must mention also, as a constant 

presence (though it be but rarely that his 
silhouette of a laughing, malicious faun appears 
at these famous Saturdays), the musician 
Erik Satie, spiritual father of the whole group. 
Each one has seen him in the afternoon, has 
listened to his discoursing at the hour of the 
apéritif, when, joining comment and anecdote 
to his lessons in music, he brings back his 
young disciples into the paths of pure classi- 
cism by a detour analogous to that which 
leads the most ultra-advanced painters, from a 
disgust of impressionism, back to Ingres and 
the science of drawing. ‘‘In music, the line is 
the melody”, he teaches; a melody stripped 
and light, full of that simplicity which is the 
most exquisite refinement. He sets before 
them the example of his Socrates. Then in the 
misty twilight, Satie, with quick, short steps, 
starts on his long way home to Arcueil. 

There was a time when the Group foregath- 
ered and performed at a little bar, the Gaya, 
not far from the Madeleine. In a room sup- 
posedly set apart for the sale of Portuguese 
wine (of which no bottle was ever brought out} 
we saw our six musicians installed. The walls 
were covered with posters on which we could 
read the names of all that is vital in modern 
art in Paris: among painters, Picasso, Marie 
Laurencin, Iréne Lagut; among poets, Tzara, 
Radiguet, Picabia; among pianists, Rubin- 
stein, Marcelle Meyer .. . 

What would have been impossible a few 
years ago, the fruitful and lasting association 
of youthful talents firmly united, yet each 
keeping his originality; contributing to the 
common knowledge and the common fund of 
discoveries; praising and criticizing each other 
without jealousy; believing in Art, but with 
reserve and delicacy; sure of themselves; 
happy in their escape from academic paths, 
from the prestige of the schools, from the con- 
temporary combinations;—this miracle per- 
sists. In studios, salons and workrooms filled 
with the tonic dissonances which we can dis- 
cover in various forms in their music, the Six, 
between short drinks and long ones, destroy 
the formal technique of the old music and 
fix the rules of the new. 
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Drawings by CHARLES MARTIN 


L Gmour jab foaxser Le lempg. 


How charming it is to reflect upon youthful love, and its perfect Now, all nature smiles upon the innocent cajoleries of the lover, 
blossoming in that flowery season of the year, which runs so and the bewitching reluctance of the beloved, while the steps of 
sweetly and so fleetly to its close! old Kronos are feathered with mercurial wings 
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Vy Lemos fat joassen y ‘tim, 


Here we behold the melancholy reverse of the medal, and weep to Alas, how infinitely sorrowful must ever be the thought that even 
consider how swiftly our pretty pair of lovers have reached the the tenderest passion passes with the passing sweets of summer 
end of their delightful and idyllic affair and the subsiding voices of the birds! 

















The One-Man Show 


VANITY FAIR 


Stage Entertainments that Are the Vehicles for the Exuberance of a Single Vivid Personality 


HEN all the other grave aesthetic 
\\) questions about the stage are answered, 
some profound theorist may explain 
the existence of the one-man show. Since I 
am not a materialist, I cannot concede the 
obvious solution—that a man finds enough 
money to produce himself in a Broadway 
show—because there is something attractive 
and mysterious about this type of entertain- 
ment which this explanation fails to explain. 
The theory of the one-man show is, appar- 
ently, that there are individuals so endowed, 
so versatile and so beloved, that no other 
vehicle will suffice to let them express them- 
selves completely. Conversely, that they are 
of such quality that they suffice for the strange 
entertainment with which they are surrounded 
and that nothing else matters, provided they 
are long and frequently on the stage. Six men 
and two women are in the first roster of the 
one-man show: Fred Stone, Ed Wynn, Ray- 
mond Hitchcock, Frank Tinney, and Al Jolson; 
below them, leading the women, Elsie Janis 
and Nora Bayes. And, omitting Jolson be- 
cause he is so great that he cannot be put in 
any company, the greatest one-man show was 
one in which none of these appeared—it was 
even one in which the man himself did not 
appear. It was a show in which one man suc- 
ceeded where all of these, this time not except- 
ing Jolson, had failed—for he made the whole 
production his kind of show—and the others 
have never quite managed to do more than 
make themselves. It was the Music Box Revue. 


Hitchy as the Apotheosis 


HIEF among one-man shows is Raymond 

A Hitchcock, whose series lapses ever so often, 
leaving him stranded on the bleak shore of a 
Pin Wheel Revue—an artistic, an intellectual, 
an incredibly stupid production which Hitchy 
manfully tried first to save and then to aban- 
don. There were in the better Hitchy shows 
other first-rate people: one who masqueraded 
as Joseph Cook and was none other than our 
Joe Cook, the Humorist, out of vaudeville and 
out of his element; Ray Dooley was with 
Hitchy, I believe, and there were always good 
dancers. Hitchy kept on the stage a long time, 
as conférencier and participant, and his amiable 
drollery was always at the same level—just 
enough. He never quite concealed the strain 
of making a production go; one always wanted 
to be much more amused, and Hitchy never 
got beyond the episode of the Captain of the 
Fire Brigade or trying to buy the middle two- 
cent stamp in a sheet of a hundred. A series of 
vaudeville sketches doesn’t make a one-man 
show, even if he plays in all of them; and the 
moment Hitchcock was off, Hitchy-koo went to 
pieces, some good and some bad, and all trying 
a little too hard to be something else. 

Eddie Cantor and Al Jolson appear in the 
two different Winter Garden types of show— 
the Jolson and the Winter Garden im impuris 
naturalibus. Jolson infuses something both 
gay and broad into his pieces; even the 
recurrence of Lawrence D’Orsay cannot win 
back the original Winter Garden atmosphere, 
and even the disappearance of Kitty Doner 
cannot diminish Jolson’s private quality. Of 
the straight Winter Garden shows, the 1922 
with Eddie Cantor was the best in ten years, 
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made so by Cantor and made by him, in spite 
of the billing, into a one-man show. The ner- 
vous energy of Cantor isn’t sufficient to ani- 
mate the active, but indifferent, choruses of 
the Shuberts. One thing, however, he can do 
superbly—the lamb led to the slaughter. It is 
best when he chooses to play the timid, Ghetto- 
bred, pale-faced Jewish lad, seduced by glory 
or the prospects of pay into competing with 
athletes and bruisers. One thing he cannot do, 
and should learn not to try—the blackface song 
and comedy of his master Jolson. The scenes of 
violence vary; that of the osteopath was an 
exploitation of meaningless brutality; I cared 
for nothing after Eddie’s frightened entrance: 
“Are you the Ostermoor?”’ But the aviation 
examination and the application for the police 
force were excellent pieces of construction, 
holding sympathy all the way through and 
keeping on the safe side of nausea. Both of 
these were before the Winter Garden days and 
the Winter Garden exploit was better than 
either. Here he played a cutter in a hand-me- 
down clothing store and it was his function to 
leap into the breach whenever a customer 
showed the slightest tendency to leave without 
buying a suit. The victim was obsessed by 
some idea of having “a belt in the back”’, and 
was forced into sailor suits and fancy costumes, 
and generally made miserable. Eddie’s terrific 
rushes from the wings, his appeals to God to 
strike him dead “‘on the spot” if the suit now 
being tried on wasn’t the best suit in the world, 
his helplessness, his “Well, kill me, so kill 
me” as apology when his partner revealed 
the damning fact that that happened to be 
the man’s old suit—all of this was worth the 
whole of the Potash-Perlmutter cycle. And the 
whole-heartedness of Cantor’s violence—essen- 
tially, the bullying by a coward who has at last 
discovered someone weaker than himself, was 
faultless. He sings well the slightly suggestive 
songs like After the Ball (new version) and his 
three broken dancesteps with the sawing mo- 
tion of his gloved hands create an image ex- 
ceedingly precise and palpable. His potentiali- 
ties for the one-man show have been limited 
by his tendency to imitate and by failure 
to develop his own strength. 





Intensive Exploitation for Leaders 


HE one-man show requires its leader to 

leave nothing in himself unexploited—there 
is too much for him to do and he must take 
everything on himself; the requirements are 
exactly opposite to those of the vaudeville act 
where the actor must work in the briefest com- 
pass, with the utmost concentration, and get 
his effects in the shortest time. Frank Tinney’s 
success in vaudeville marks the limitations of 
his success in his shows—for he imposed on 
vaudeville that languid easy-going manner of 
his, and was just enough out of vaudeville 
tempo (he is very deceptive in this) to appear 
to be a novelty there. In essence he isn’t a 
good one-man, for his line is limited and his 
humor and his good-humor (in which he is 
matched only by Ed Wynn) are not capable of 
the strain of a long winter’s evening enter- 
tainment. Tinney was excellent in a quarrel 
scene with Bernard Granville (in a Ziegfeld 
Follies, I think) the two pacing in opposite 
directions, the width of the stage between 


them, always from footlights to backdrop and 
never crossing the stage; he was disputatious 
and entertaining on the negative of the propo- 
sition that the Erie railroad (pronounced for 
reasons of his own, Ee-righ) is a very expensive 
railroad; his appearance in Watch Your Step 
was almost perfect. (Consult Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott’s Shouts and Murmurs for everything 
about Tinney; Mr. Woollcott’s descriptions 
are accurate and evocative, and he errs only 
in his estimate of Tinney’s quality.) Tinney 
has everything except the excess of vitality, 
the surcharge of genius. He has method 
nearly to perfection, and it is a wholly original, 
ingratiating, and up to a certain point, adapta- 
ble method. What he has done is to destroy the 
“good joke”, for all of Tinney’s jokes are 
bad ones and he gets his effect by fumbling 
about with them, by lengthening the prelimina- 
ries, by false starts, erasures, corrections—un- 
til his arrival at the point relieves the suspense. 
I have heard him take ten minutes to put over: 
“Lend me a dollar for a week, old man.—Who 
is the weak old man?” andnotamoment wassu- 
perfluous. He is expert at kidding the audience, 
and as he is nevet in character he never steps 
out. There isn’t enough of him, that is all. 


Stone and Wynn—Delightful Antitheses 


i pe is enough of Fred Stone for versa- 
tility and not enough for specific personal 
appeal. As acrobat, dancer, ventriloquist, and 
cut-up, Stone is easily in the lead; but the un- 
nameable quality is lacking. See him climbing 
up an arbor to meet his Juliet in the balcony; 
he is discovered, hangs head downward in peril 
of his life, seizes a potted flower, and with it 
begins to dust the vines—it is Chaplinesque in 
conception and beautifully executed. See him 
on the slack rope continually on the point of 
falling off and continually recovering and 
seeming to hang on by his boot-toe; or in The 
Lady of the Slipper making a beautiful series of 
leaps from chair to divan, from divan to table, 
to a triumphant exit through the unsuspected 
scenery; or in another quality, recall the fa- 
mous “Very good, Eddie” of his ventriloquist. 
He is incredible; one wouldn’t miss him for 
worlds; yet it is always what he does and not 
himself that constitutes the attraction. I 
wonder whether I do not wrorig him alto- 
gether by classing him with the one-men, for it 
was always something more than Montgomery 
and Stone in the days of The Red Mill and 
Stone does not exaggerate himself on the 
stage. His command of attributes is greater 
than that of any other player; he does every- 
thing with a beautiful, errorless accuracy—and 
the pleasure of seeing things exactly right, all 
the time, is not to be underestimated. 

It is Ed Wynn’s pleasure to make everything 
seem utterly haphazard. Wynn is a surd in the 
theater—there is always something left unre- 
solved in reducing him to the lowest term, and 
he is incommensurable because there are no 
standards for him and no similars. I prefer to 
see him wandering through a good revue, 
changing hats, worrying about a “rewolwer” 
in the first scene and stopping dead in the 
twentieth to declare that it wasn’t a “rewolwer” 
at all, but a pistol. When he came to put ona 
one-man show he preserved the. best part of 

(Continued on page 82) 
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VANITY FAIR 


From a Tourist’s Notebook 
Random Notes and Jottings from the Travel Journals of a Famous English Novelist 


N the way south. It was just eight in the 
O morning, and we had drawn into Aix les 

Bains. The porters proclaimed a five- 
minute halt, but the platforms were empty; 
the buffet was closed; and there was not 
a sign of breakfast. The lady sitting opposite 
me would not be comforted. She was perhaps 
forty-five, with a face somewhat prematurely 
ravaged, but still retaining, one could see, 
certain pretensions. She was from Naples, 
she told me, and had two brothers in Rome, 
both of whom were Lieutenant Generals; 
and though we found ourselves sitting face 
to face in a second-class compartment of 
the ordinary express, she was accustomed 
to the Train de Luxe and, had there been 
room, would have taken it this time. I heard 
it all several times. 

“No coffee? No coffee?” With her lorgnette 
she swept the desolate platforms. Then, sink- 
ing back into her seat, she exclaimed on a 
note of abstract and almost disinterested 
despair (like a leading article in the Nation, 
if you catch my meaning): “It’s the war. 
The war. It spoiled everything that was 
beautiful in the world. Tutto che era bello.” 
She accompanied her words with wide roman- 
tic gestures, with the most pathetical grimaces, 
beating time to her phrases with her golden 
lorgnon or dropping it to clasp her hands in 
an agony of emotion over her heart, cocking 
her head on one side as she did so with a smile 
of lachrymose sweetness. 

“Before the war”, she went on, “they would 
have been here—dozens of them—waiting for 
us, with rolls and coffee, with flowers even. 
But now they care about nothing; they don’t 
care if we’re uncomfortable or hungry; there’s 
no humanity left in them; they don’t even care 
about money. There’s nothing left but anarchy 
and cynicism and scepticism. Anarchismo, 
cinismo, scetticismo ...” She clasped her 
hands almost with frenzy. “And this is what 
we fought the war for!” She indicated with 
her golden starers the empty platforms. “I 
said so all the time, from the first. I said so 
even to my brothers, who are Tenenti Generali. 
The declaration of war upset me so, I went to 
bed for eleven months. Undici mesi”’, she 
repeated emphatically. “But it’s life, it’s 
life. The world would be beautiful if it wasn’t 
for humanity. Humanity spoils everything. 
E fatta per guastare tutto. Ma c’é la vita, c’é la 
We. <3: 

At Chambéry, luckily, the coffee was hot 
and the rolls, if not absolutely fresh, were at 
any rate quite eatable. 


ENOA. Rain, and the worst restaurant in 
Italy, rendered even more unsympathetic 
than it actually is, this disagreeable town. 
But even the downpour, even the recollection 
of garlic-flavored spinach and dubious fish 
could not depress my admiration for Bianco’s 
noble Palace of the University. The succession 
of arcaded courts and mounting staircases, 
the vistas, the glimpses between pillars, under 
graceful arches—this palace is the most spec- 
tacular and at the same time the most refined 
piece of theatrical decoration that can be 
imagined. 
Feeling a need for distraction, I went to the 
variety show at the Eden theater. I felt glad, 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


when the show began, that the lights were 
left on in the auditorium and that I had 
brought the evening paper. For the Eden was 
exactly like any other small music-hall in any 
town in Italy. The program consisted of 
six female singers, a pair of dancers and a 
masculine comedian. Each singer sang about 
five songs, and at the close of each she would 
leave the stage. There would be a tedious 
wait. The audience would turn to its evening 
papers; everyone had come forearmed against 
the inevitable boredom. Several of my neigh- 
bors hardly raised their eyes from their paper 
the whole evening. I wondered why they 
didn’t read in greater comfort at home. If 
the singer came back without changing her 
frock the audience hooted, hissed and made 
derisive remarks. The Stars were those who 
changed most often and into the most startling 
and expensive costumes. As for talent—that 
doesn’t seem to be so much as thought of. 
And the Eden of Genoa is typical. 


P! SA. In my old age, when I retire from the 
world, it is in a Pisan palace on the Lun- 
garno that I shall make my retreat. It is a 
place one likes more, admires more, with every 
visit. Its melancholy, its quiet dignity, its 
grand air of having come down in the world— 
these aristocratic characteristics make it pro- 
foundly sympathetic. And the cathedral, 
huge and white, in the midst of its wide 
meadow—how quiet and remote it is, even 
in the noonday; and when, in Dante’s strange 
phrase, ‘“‘the sun is silent”, how portentous, 
how strange and beautiful its lunar pallor! 
And there are piazzas with curving sides; and 
wide, silent streets of palaces and arcades 
with admirable shops and bridges and a green 
river. And beyond the walls a plain with 
ditches full of the noise of nocturnal frogs; and 
beyond the plain rise the mountains, and to 
the west is the sea. 

One would be bored there, of course. (One 
thinks of poor Byron riding out every after- 
noon—the same way to the same spot in the 
plain—planting a stick in the ground and 
drearily shooting, shooting at it with his 
long pistols. That was all he found to do at 
Pisa.) One would be bored, yes; but then, 
perhaps it is rather good for one to be bored. 
Or at any rate, it is good for one to learn how 
not to be bored in a boring place. 

On this occasion, however, Pisa was far 
from boring. At the Teatro Rossi they were 
giving Puccini’s Bohéme; giving it better than 
I have ever heard it given in any capital of 
Europe: with gusto, with passion and, at the 
same time, with a beautiful precision. Having 
taken the preliminary precaution of leaving 
all fastidiousness, all superfluous intelligence, 
in the cloak-room along with my hat and 
umbrella, I found the opera genuinely moving. 

After the opera, the leaning tower and the 
cathedral by moonlight, the most moving 
things in Pisa, for me were the S-shaped flut- 
ings on the Roman sarcophagi in the Campo 
Santo. They have always given me a pecu- 
liarly intense satisfaction. They seem in sonie 
queer way absolutely beautiful and right. I 
have been in the Campo Santo four or five 
times, and I would go back fifty times more 
merely to look at those strangely fluted tombs. 


And I should not so much as lift my eyes to 
look at the frescoes. For the nineteenth cen- 
tury tombs, however, I should certainly spare 
a glance. There are some that will be starred, 
a hundred years hence, in every Baedeker, 
One in particular—it is fixed to the wall in 
the north-eastern corner—is particularly en- 
chanting. It is a little bas-relief representing 
an orator of Risorgimento days making a 
speech, presumably about United Italy. There 
are banners and an urban landscape in the 
background; in the foreground a crowd of 
men, women and children in the costumes of 
1860, charmingly grouped and carved with a 
wonderful spirit. Someone has written in the 
corner of this relief a signature in indelible 
pencil: Manet. I take off my hat to him. 


seen If I had not already settled to pass 
my old age in Pisa, it would certainly be 
to Lucca that I should retire. For Lucca is, 
if possible, a more exquisite place than Pisa. 
It is also the cheapest town in northern Italy: 
what Gargantuan meals I have eaten there for 
eighteen-pence! drunk how much wine for 
next to nothing at all! And there are mar- 
velous shops. It is the land of Cockayne. 

I could write, if I chose, a whole book about 
Lucca: about its walls 4 la Vauban, its arcaded 
churches, its tall, square towers, its patch of 
Napoleonic splendor (for the Emperor’s sis- 
ter Elisa Bacciochi, was once Princesse de 
Lucques, and built a stately palace here and 
lived in it imperially, with some difficulty, on 
an income of about three thousand a year), its 
rich country, its villas, its hills, its excellent 
tramways, its frightful motor omnibuses and 
finally, its Holy Face. “By the Holy Face 
of Lucca!”—it was William Rufus’s favorite 
oath. The thing was already ancient, famous 
and miraculous in his day. Save for a single 
day of the year, it is kept shut up in a little 
domed tabernacle in the cathedral: a huge 
cross, and nailed to it a long-robed Byzantine 
Christ made of a dark wood that might be 
aged cedar, and having eyes of glittering 
crystal. They are terrifying, those eyes (for I 
have been at Lucca on the feast day and seen 
the crucifix exposed); they stare menacingly 
from the dark carved wood. To see them is to 
understand why this whole great crucifix is 
called simply the Holy Face; there is nothing 
that matters but the face, the face and its 
shining precious eyes. 


ILORENCE. Patriotic English and Ameri- 
cans should not walk too much in the 
streets of Florence. If they do, they will find 
themselves ready, twenty times an hour, to 
deny their nationality, their race, their creed. 
No one visiting Florence can look at his fellow 
tourists and still be proud of his birth. So, at 
any rate, I generalize from my own experience. 
At home, I am vastly proud of being an 
Anglo-Saxon. I could make out a well-reasoned 
and convincing case to support this prejudice 
in favor of myself and my fellows. At home I 
could prove in almost mathematical fashion 
that the Anglo-Saxons are, or. the whole, the 
most sensible, decent, get-on-with-able people 
in the world. But here in Florence, no. 
Confronted by the specimens of Anglo-Saxon 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Painter and the Dynamo 


The Art of Fernand Leger and Its Relation to the New Aesthetics of the Machine 


T is very difficult for an American to attend 
| seriously to the new Aesthetics of the Ma- 

chine. The sound of riveting is too loud in 
his ears for him to hear the manifestoes with 
any distinctness. Besides, the Italians, who 
are most eloquent on the subject, seem to 
write very badly and to employ too many clas- 
sical allusions. Signor Enrico Prampolini ap- 
pears to have turned to the Machine chiefly as 
a substitute for Ovid’s Metamorphoses; Signor 
Marinetti, in his now almost forgotten mani- 
festo, could find no better comparison for a 
racing automobile than the Victory of Samo- 
thrace. 

It is only fitting that Futurism, with its 
insistence on the aesthetic possibilities of me- 
chanical forms and speed, should have origi- 
nated in Italy—a nation which, lacking coal, is 
not in the slightest danger of becoming indus- 
trially powerful. Besides, if, as the modern 
artist assumes, the Renaissance was not so 
much a new birth as a luxurious decay, de- 
stroying the free invention of the artist and 
substituting sentimental description for the 
delighted employment of color and form, it is 
Italy that is most encurabered by the dead and 
magnificent Rinascimento. Living among mu- 
seums, the Italians regard our factories with an 
almost mystical sentimentalism; knee-deep in 
the dust of the past, they are consumed of 
nostalgia for the present. The result is that 
their work exhibits the exact opposite of the 
fine qualities of a machine—it is loose in struc- 
ture, uselessly distorted, sentimentally soft. 

Yet to deny the right of the artist to avail 
himself of the plastic elements introduced into 
modern life by machinery is absurd. It is 
impossible to say at a given point that all the 
possible means of aesthetic expression have 
been used, and that no new element is to be 
admitted. The plastic elements of machinery 
exist, like any other, to be used by the painter 
as a means to his own ends. 


The Machine as an Aesthetic Impulse 


UT, if a painting is to present the aes- 
thetic equivalent of a machine, it is only 
reasonable to ask that it should preserve the 
admirable qualities of the machine. That is to 
say, it should be hard, assertive, unsentimen- 
tal, and organized with the utmost economy. 
Instead of disorder, there should be order. 
These are exactly the qualities to be found in 
the paintings of Fernand Léger. If the locomo- 
tive and the turbine have aesthetic values, they 
will be justified in his canvases, or not at all. 
For, as he himself has said, “If an artist is to 
achieve power and intensity, if he wishes to 
equal in his work the beautiful objects which 
industry creates daily, he, too, must concern 
himself with geometric problems, the relation 
of volumes, the relation of lines, both curved 
and straight, and the relation of colors. We are 
no longer Impressionists at the mercy of a 
subject, of an instinct, or a brush. We must 
organize our canvases like any other man in a 
life organized in the intellectual order; that is 
to say, we must employ the utmost knowledge 
of the means at our disposal in order to obtain 
the maximum result”. 
In all this, there is no effort to advance 
mechanical forms at the expense of any other. 
There are other stops to his recorders; and if 


By JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


one is to pluck out the heart of his mystery it 
will be found rather in his desire to live com- 
pletely in his age. That time he sees set off 
from the past chiefly by the violence of its 
contrasts and by the dominance of the me- 
chanical element. For not only has machinery 





BREAKFAST 
A typical expression of Léger’s most recent phase, 
showing his surprising faculty of treating the 
figure in relation to a domestic interior 





MECHANICAL DESIGN 


Léger’s interpretations of the 

geometrical elements of mech- 

anized form are often diverted 
to decorative uses 
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THE CITY 

The figures of industrial civilization are projected 

in agitated juxtaposition, invoking the hard con- 
trast which is a major impulse in modern life 
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altered the visual aspect of things, broken sur- 
faces into contrasting fragments, multiplied 
and sharpened angles, executed whole cities on 
a geometric design; it has profoundly altered 
human values. It has introduced a new ideal 
of perfection in human conduct, an ideal of no 
motion lost, of no wasted effort; a mechanical 
ideal under which the soldier becomes a num- 
ber on a tag, the workman a mere unit of pro- 


duction, the sentient man a device to be used, 
unsentimentally, like any other cog or wheel. 

We have, therefore, in Léger’s canvases not 
only propellers and turbines painted for 
sheer pleasure in their own beauty, but a con- 
stant play of invention which in its way also 
celebrates a mechanical age. When the ma- 
chines are beautiful in themselves; when the 
subject has its own beauty, it is set down with 
only so much play of the fancy as will redeem 
the canvas from monotony. Otherwise, such 
liberties are taken as the fine painters of the 
past have always taken with their subjects, 
before the search for similitude and sentimen- 
tal description set in, at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. 


The Vitality of Mechanical Symbol 


IERNAND LEGER, wesee, turned originally 

to machinery to avoid the distortion of the 
human form, believing that mechanical forms 
were more readily adaptable to a geometrical 
pattern. But now, when men and women ap- 
pear in his canvases, they too take on a me- 
chanical air, so far have they been changed in 
his eyes by the industrial order of things. 

“All my paintings are composed by arran- 
ging plastic contrasts: by the opposition of flat 
to modelled surfaces, the opposition of pure and 
characteristic color to neutral tones. I only 
utilize the visual values of the moment. We 
live in an epoch of contrasts, and I wish to live 
at the height of my epoch.” After the mechan- 
ical element, it is the orchestration of contrary 
and strongly opposing values which provides 
Léger with the greatest excitement. His inter- 
est is aroused not alone by the sharp lines of a 
gaudy billboard cutting the soft green of a 
landscape, the stiff black lines of the men 
against the delicate colors and flowing textures 
of women; he has seen also, during the war and 
the questionable peace that has followed it, 
the incessant, brutal shock of life and death in 
hourly contact. The approximate date of any 
canvas may be determined by its use of con- 
trary values. The influence of Cézanne is 
evident in the paintings made ten years ago— 
in the drifting of the colors, the blurring of con- 
tours, in a certain smokiness in the pervading | 
air. From that time there has been a continual 
progress toward a harder line, a cruder, clearer 
color, a more violent juxtaposition of curves 
and angles, of grey against vivid tones. 


The Effectiveness of Ironic Contrast 


i gue sense of surprise through contrast is a 
continuous element of modern art: it is to 
be seen in the alternation of the present and 
the past, the confusion of languages in Ezra 
Pound’s Eight Cantos; in T. S. Eliot’s The 
Waste Land, with its lack of transitions and 
the simultaneous presentation of present-day 
London and the legendary world of the Fisher 
King; and in, say, the Episode of the Sirens in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, where the distinction 
is lost between actual events and the phantas- 
magoria of the drunken mind. In the paintings 
of Fernand Léger fantastic colors are applied 
to forms derived from the apparent world, and 
machines, streets and geometrical buildings 
alternate with patterns of pure invention. And 
always there is the surprise of color used 
(Continued on page 92) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Ten Dullest Authors: A Symposium 


A Group of Eminent Literary Specialists Vote on the Most Unreadable of the World’s Great Writers 


We have had so many symposiums lately on the 
Ten Greatest Books in the Last Fifty Years, on 
the Ten Books One Has Most Enjoyed Reading, 
etc., etc., that Vanity Fair has thought it might be 
interesting to reverse the investigation and to ask 
a number of prominent literary experts to name 
the ten great writers whom they find most thor- 
oughly boring—whom they find that, in spite of 
all moral and intellectual temptations to plough 
through or pretend to admire, they absolutely 
cannot read. We have all heard the people who 
“don’t know much about art, but know what they 
like”. Here we present you with a number of 
people who know a great deal about art, and 
who know what they don’t like. 


H. L. Mencken 


T is hard for me to make up a list of books or 
[ scttors that bore me insufferably, for the 

simple truth is that I can read almost any- 
thing. My trade requires me to read annually 
all the worst garbage that is issued in belles 
lettres; for recreation and instruction I read 
such things as the Congressional Record, reli- 
gious tracts, Mr. Walter Lippmann’s endless 
discussions of the Simon-Binét tests, works on 
molecular physics and military strategy, and 
the monthly circulars of the great bond houses. 
It seems to me that nothing that gets into print 
can be wholly uninteresting; whatever. its diffi- 
culties to the reader, it at least represents some 
earnest man’s efforts to express himself. But 
there are some authors, of course, who try me 
more than most,and if I must name ten of them 
then I name: 


Dostoievski 

George Eliot 

D. H. Lawrence 

James Fenimore Cooper 
Eden Phillpotts 

Robert Browning 
Selma Lagerléf 

. Gertrude Stein 
Bjérnstjerne Bjornson 


10. Goethe 


As a good German, I should, I suppose, wallow 
happily in Faust; I can only report that, when 
I read it, it is patriotically, not voluptuously. 
Dostoievski, for some reason that I don’t know, 
simply stumps me; I have never been able to 
get through any of his novels. George Eliot I 
started to read too young, and got thereby a 
distaste for her that has never left me; it is 
unsound but incurable. Against Cooper and 
Browning I was prejudiced by school-masters 
who admired them. Phillpotts seems to me to 
be the worst novelist now in practise in Eng- 
land: certainly no small eminence. As for 
Lawrence and Miss Stein, what makes them 
hard reading for me is simply the ineradicable 
conviction that beneath all their pompous 
manner there is nothing but tosh. The two 
Scandinavians I need not explain. 


James Branch Cabell 


fet every author in my list I am, in all 
likelihood, entirely wrong. For I find that, 
somehow, I have listed only such writers as 
have their recognized “cults” of perfervid 
admirers, and such writers as a respectable 
lapse of time has attested—perhaps—really to 


i 


make some sort of mysterious appeal to a 
largish number of persons. One may, of course, 
in private, assume that aesthetically these 
persons bemuse themselves with notions of 
their own superiority and refinement. Such 
anaesthetic notions still enable self-compla- 
cency to pull through many pages that are 
perused with rather less admiration of the 
author than of the reader. But, for that mat- 
ter, the majority of generally acknowledged 
and most permanent literary reputations 
would seem to be based upon some similar 
innocuous self-deceit. 

Anyhow, here are the ten “established” 
authors endowed with “cults” who just now 
appear to me the most violently uninteresting: 


1. Jane Austen 

George Borrow 
Miguel de Cervantes 
Henry James 

Herman Melville 
George Meredith 
Friedrich Nietzsche 
Thomas Love Peacock 
Francois Rabelais 
Walt Whitman 


I submit this list without any comment save 
that I have made all suitable endeavors to- 
ward Melville since 1907: the antipathy is not 
newborn. And upon consideration, Peacock has 
not, really, ever annoyed me with the relent- 
less and deep tediousness of the other. I for the 
moment incline to strike out his name in dis- 
favor of that of Marcel Proust or of James G. 
Huneker or of W. H. Hudson; but refrain be- 
cause the moment’s pother about any of these 
three may, after all, very well and speedily 
prove transient. The ten I have named, 
though, seem actually established in one or 
another sort of enduringness—which is, to 
me, a fact that rouses wonder not unmingled 
with regret. For there really must be something 
of enjoyment somewhere deep-hidden in the 
writings of these people. And naturally one dis- 
likes to miss it. 
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Elinor Wylie 
a my hand upon the famous Vanity 
Fair Chain Bible, I hereby swear that the 
following statement is the truth and nothing 
but the truth; though space does not permit it 
to be the whole truth. 


1. William Shakespeare as a Comic Writer. 
Because I am sadly deficient in humor. 

2. Dante Alighieri. Because I can’t read 
Italian. 

3. Walt Whitman. Because I can’t read 
Whitman. 

4. George Eliot. Because her dark brown 
binding got into her style. 

5. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
admirers call him R. L. S. 

6. Walter Pater. Because of his infinite 
capacity for taking pains. 

7. Selma Lagerléf. Because an English 
lady read her aloud to me. 

8. Henry James. Because of Mrs. Wharton 
and Mrs. Gerould. 

9. Paul Claudel. Because he has a beauti- 
ful mind. 

1o. Gertrude Stein. Because. . . 


Because his 


Carl Van Vechten 


. Dr. Sigmund Freud 
Gabriele d’Annunzio 
Edith Wharton 
Walter Pater 
Gerhart Hauptmann 
James Joyce 

Pierre Loti 

D. H. Lawrence 
Amy Lowell 

. J. M. Barrie 


Christopher Morley 


ie is quite obvious that the editor of Vanity 
Fair, in asking this appalling question hopes 
to be answered, not by a list of such classic 
bores as Carlyle or John Stuart Mill or Dryden 
or Dr. Frank Crane, but by the names of con- 
temporaries. This, obviously, will lead to a 
rouzing hullabaloo and healthy irritation. 

As a matter of fact, I don’t let anyone bore 
me, dead or living. If he bores me, I don’t read 
him, though very likely I continue to love him. 
Many of the writers who cause me the most 
painful ennui in print are people for whom I 
have warm personal regard or affection. I 
don’t know, of course, if they are great-minded 
enough to hear the truth without being angry. 
This is a chance to find out. 

But I console myself by reflecting that more 
than likely I shall find my name on several of 
these lists; but I shall not be annoyed. Rather 
flattered, in fact; for I believe in boring people. 

The chaps I should like to vote for are the 
really first-class Sedatives who can fatigue you 
in a paragraph. You don’t have to plod 
through pages and pages to know whether they 
weary you or not. No: these fellows are con- 
siderate, they ring the gong instantly. Some 
fine preservative instinct tells you at once that 
though this may be great art, it is Not For You. 
For instance W. L. George on Women, or Hal 
Stearns on Why Young Intellectuals Leave 
Home, or waggishnesses by Donald Ogden 
Stewart, or Community Masques by Percy 
Mackaye, or biographies by Edward Bok, or 
novels by Rupert Hughes, Bernard Shaw or 
Theodore Dreiser. But these fellows are 
Olympians; they are out of bounds. 

Confining myself to the more temperate 
zones of achievement, which almost any con- 
scientious student of the wearisome might 
attain, I compose my list as follows: 


SORIANO DH 


oo 


1. Arthurian poems by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson 

. Books about Eugene Field 

. Plays by William Vaughn Moody 

. Poems by Cale Young Rice 

. Ectoplasm stuff by Conan Doyle 

. The second half of Zuleika Dobson 

Posthumous collections of O. Henry’s 

odds and ends 

. Domestic verse by Eddie Guest 

. Fantazius Mallare by Ben Hecht 


0 eo VWANPSWDH 


That, as you observe, is only nine items. I 
thought it best to leave one place open in casé 
Burton Rascoe should publish a book. 

Now a gruesome thought strikes me. Sup 
pose I’m the only one who has really been 
honest in answering this question. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Theodore chooses the tele- 

phone wherewith to speak 

his love. Alas, what with 

wrong numbers and busy 

wires, we fear he will not 

make the connection he has 
set his heart upon 















Ned relies on the Western 
Union to transmit his burn- 
ing passion. His message 
would have been more cor- 
dially received, had not the 
boy. at the other end insisted 
that it was “collect” 
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The epistolary appeal is Alfred’s 

selection, and far into the night he 

seeks the elusive phrase which shall 
express his adoration 


Our Own Production of “The Rivals” 
It Isn’t What You Say, but How You Say It 


Here we have Gladys, just out of 
boarding school (expelled), sporting on 
the lawn. Gladys will ultimately in- 
herit the Moorish background includ- 
ing the millions of pére Appledorn 
who may be seen taking his siesta in 
the hammock: hence the suitors who 

follow 


Eric, the tender and sensi- 
tive poet, elects to “say it 
with flowers”, which are un- 
fortunately both expensive 
and ambiguous. He is so shy 
that he does not even enclose 
his card. Alas, poor Eric! 


Donald decides on a direct 
frontal attack, the old tried- 
and-true method of personal 
interview. We are willing to 
put a bet on Donald. But 
who knows? After all, Love 
is always a problem-play 





Sketches by FISH 
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Six Parodies in Search of Their Authors 


A Whimsical Galaxy of Poetic Waifs that Might Have Strayed from Certain Famous Pens 


A. E. Housman Presents a Queensboro Lad 
HEN I rouse up at morning 
And rain is falling grey, 
I think on all ill fortunes 
That shall befall the day. 


I muse on past and present 

And clutch my heart in fear 

That Fate shall filch my comrades 
As Man has filched my beer. 


When I was more than twenty 
And less than twenty-one 

Ah, lads there were in plenty 
And lasses out for fun, 


And beer was then so common 
In places now accursed, 

That no man born of woman 
Need say he bore a thirst. 


Now some are up the river 
That never meant to sin, 
And some must sleep forever 
That risked the look of gin. 


And so I stand at morning 
When rain is falling grey, 
And think on all misfortunes 
That must befall the day. 


John Masefield Hunts Beauty 
HUNTED Beauty in the winter field, 
Down sooty alleys all choked up with night, 

Climbed up the chimney lest she be concealed 
Like Santa Claus to wait the waning light; 

I opened closet-doors and listened tense, 
Ransacked the ingles like a starving mouse, 
Hid in the shadow of the backyard fence 
And raised the roof of my too reticent house, 
Thinking to find her in an attic nook. 

I chased the wind round corners; followed cats 
That stalked the shadows with a knowing look, 
Poked into cellars and pursued the rats— 
Then looked into the mirror on the shelf 
And saw that Beauty’s image was myself. 


Walter de la Mare Has a Midnight Visitor 
““ (‘OME in,” I said, “‘or enter.” 
Then a knock came on the door. 
“T have just run away from Somewhere 
And I'll tell you what for: 


“T hated the place like poison; 

The ink was no good.” 

“Where did you hide until evening?” 
“Tn a walnut in the wood.” 


“It’s a nut,” I thought, “that’s certain, 
And a nut that is tough.” 

But the wind awoke and grumbled, 
“Nonsense and stuff!” 


Then I heard chains clank in the woodshed 
“It’s a liar,” I cried, 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


“For they don’t wear chains up the river.” 
“Yes, I lied; yes, I lied,” 


Came a fainting voice from the meadows 
Through the still winter air; 

“I’m a ghost escaped from a poem 

By Walter de la Mare.” 


Gone. I was tricked. I knew it. 
The owls began to hoot, 

The cows to moo in the cowshed 
And far-off horns to toot. 


William Butler Yeats Wishes for a Pot of Gold 
for a Good Purpose 
ELOVED, had I a pot of gold 
Out of the coffers of the West, 

Or even half a pot of gold, 
I would buy you a cloth to cover your chest 
A green cloth and a blue cloth 

Gold or silver or even both, 

A broidered cloth and a new coat 

Out of the wool of a woolly goat 

And out of the hide of the boar that mourns 
By Cummen Strand for his stolen bristles 
And lives on hazel nuts and thistles 

And blows all night on his mouse-gray 

horns, 

With buttons made of the curds of the foam 
That shimmer like cheeses in the gloam, 
Until Maeve’s voice and Niamh’s would call 
Like bitter winds from the grave and baw] 
Because a cloth and a coat like that 
Knocked everything that went before, 

The cloths and the coats the proud queens 

wore, 

Into the shape of a cocked hat; 

Because such a cloth and such a coat 

Were enough to waken a queen’s goat. 
Belovéd, let not your heart be sad, 

You know as I am an Irish man, 

By the buckle of Kitty O’Houlihan, 

You know I would buy you the cloth if I had, 
Rose of the World, a pot of gold 

Or even half a pot of gold, 

And if you were untrue to me then, 

Heart, I would take them back again. 


Edna St. Vincent Millay Speaks Right Out 
Y neighbor is a goose-girl 
And tends her silly geese, 
But I love a rakish earl 
And hunt the golden fleece. 


My neighbor lives on bread and milk 
And shuts her door on show, 

But I would rather fall in silk 

Than rise in calico. 


My neighbor goes to bed at eight 
And never sees the moon, 

But I never stir till late 

And go to bed at noon. 


My neighbor, fearful of a fall, 
Was wed before her prime, 
But I never wed at all 

And have a better time. 


What do I care if people stare 
Or care what people say? 

The golden dogs I’m going to 
Are handsome dogs and gay. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson Gets at the Root 
of the Matter 
ELL now,” she said, “that we are met 
again 

Upon familiar terms that yet contain 

Enough restraint to make it interesting, 

I want to ask you in a friendly way 

If you knew Peter Perkins?” 


“And if so,” 
I answered, hiding my perplexity, 
“You surely mean what I infer you mean, 
That Peter Perkins was a man I knew?” 


She smiled that wan and wandering smile of 
hers, _ 

A soft confusion of her clarity, 

And with her little finger flicked away 

A speck of gold from out her shining hair. 

I knew she heard me though I was not sure 

And cracked my knuckles in a casual way. 


“We might as well be somber now,” she said, 

“And start to psycho-analyze this man. 

He had a soul a stranger could see through, 

And yet he had a baffling way with him, 

Opaque transparency. I think the phrase 

Has just enough simplicity to be 

Complex enough. Don’t crack your knuckles, 
please, 

For Peter Perkins did that very thing. 

I don’t know why, do you?” 


I turned away; 
I sensed the tragedy in all she said 
Yet could not say a word. 


‘T like to think,” 
She wandered on, “that Peter Perkins might 
Have been an altogether different man, 
If God had made him so. But as it was, 
He was but Peter Perkins to the town; 
His wife was Mrs. Perkins, and his son 
Was Peter Perkins, Junior. That’s the way 
The world was made and that’s the way it will 
Continue to the end, unless it’s changed. 
Yet Peter Perkins when his hour had struck 
Lay down and died. What else was there to 


do?” 


I shrugged my shoulders. She went up the 
stairs. 

A storm was coming up; I could not find 

My hat, and so I stayed and watched it come. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Establishing Rapprochement with the Vacation Bridge Partner 


Wherein a Questionnaire Thrown into the Breach Minimizes Casualties 


away from home, at the shore, in the 

mountains, or rusticating on a farm. It is 
also the time when one meets strange partners 
at the bridge table; partners from various 
parts of the States, with totally different ideas 
of the game from those to which one is accus- 
tomed in one’s own set at home. We all know 
the old pun about “some are bridge players”. 

The time was, not so long ago, when one 
could sit down to play bridge with any one, 
and get along fairly well; but since the advent 
of the conventional game, things have changed. 

There has grown up a class of players who lie 
awake nights studying up schemes to make the 
game as easy as possible for themselves and 
their partners. They want to cut out the 
risks, both in bidding and play, wherever they 
can, and above all, they want to avoid guessing. 
They have lost the sporting spirit that leads 
one to take a sporting chance. 

The few who are able to avail themselves of 
the machinery this class of players has in- 
vented seem to imagine that any partner they 
may pick up should be able to handle the 
tools without any further instructions than a 
few words describing their use. 

Any person who has cut into a rubber with 
one of these convention sharks, and who has 
been given a few rapid fire hints on the advan- 
tages of the modern conventional game, 
naturally rises from the table with the idea 
that he has learned something valuable. Con- 
sequently he or she is usually bursting with the 
ambition to show off this newly acquired 
knowledge, by trying the new wrinkles on his 
or her less fortunate friends, who have never 
had a chance to cut one of the elect for a 
partner, or been shown how the game should 
be played, scientifically. He now poses as an 
authority. 

As there are probably about half a dozen 
different conventions explained to him during 
one or two rubbers, he cannot possibly re- 
member all of them, and very likely gets some 
of them mixed up, or gets a wrong idea of the 
thing. 

It is for the benefit of those who have already 
had, or are about to have, this summer, a 
number of haphazard hints thrown at them, 
that the following little table of a few of the 
leading conventions of the modern game has 
been prepared. 

It is suggested that the surest way to get on 
a footing of perfect understanding with a 
strange partner, is to ask him, or her, the 
following questions, while the cards are being 
shuffled and dealt for the first game of the 
first rubber. 


[eve is the time of year when one is usually 


IRST, with regard to the bidding: 

1. Do you always have the tops when 
you call a suit; or do you bid on length, with- 
out the tops? 

2. Do you make a practice of bidding suits 
that are only king-jack high? 

3. Do you bid on four-card suits if you have 
ace and king? 

4. Do you always take out partner’s no- 
trumpers with any five cards of a major suit, 
no matter what else you have? 

5. Do you take out partner’s no-trumpers 
with any five-card suit if it is strong? 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Bridge Problem L 























Y andZ want 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
five tricks. How do they get them? Solution in 
the September number. 








6. Do you take out partner’s no-trumper on 
five little clubs or diamonds, when you have a 
trickless hand; or do you do so only when 
holding a six-card suit? 

7. Do you believe in showing your partner 
what you have by bidding it, or do you wait 
until you lay it on the table, when you expect 
to be dummy in a no-trumper? 

8. Do you use the conventional double for 
two- and three-trick bids, or only for one? 

9. Do you assist partner’s no-trumpers 
when they are overcalled, or do you double 
opponent’s suit instead? 

10. Do you use the spade convention in 
doubling no-trumpers? 

Second, with regard to the play: 

11. Do you lead interior sequences, such as 
the ten from king, ten, nine, eight, with or 
without others? 

12. Do you lead the jack after the king, with 
king, queen, jack, to deny the ace? 

13. Do you use the plain-suit echo at no- 
trumps; always giving up your second-best, 
if you do not try to win the trick? 

14. Do you play down-and-out only when 
you can trump a third round; or do you do it 
when you have the queen? 

15. Do you use the reverse discard to show 
protection in a suit, or only to show a sure 
trick in it? 

16. Do you always lead the best card of 
your partner’s bid, or only when you have 
less than four cards? 

17. Do you always lead your partner’s suit, 
in spite of its having been overcalled by a no- 
trumper on your right? 

18. Do you Jead fourth-best all the time; or 
cnly against no-trumpers? 


19. Do you lead singletons when you have 
an ace-king suit in hand? 
20. Do you echo in trumps to show three? 


Loe was a time, still comparatively 
fresh in the memory of some whist players, 
when the authorities of the American Whist 
League demanded that all the players who took 
part in the annual championship tournaments 
should write out the conventions they were in 
the habit of using, and submit them to their 
opponents before beginning play against them. 

Personally, I always regarded this as a joke. 
My partners and I usually agreed to tell our 
opponents to play anything they pleased; we 
did not care to hear about it. The general 
result of the practice of telling each other’s 
systems was that those who tried to master the 
intricacies of their adversaries’ inventions for- 
got how to play their own hands. There are 
many persons who will tell you today that it 
was this continual increase in the crop of arti- 
ficial conventions that killed whist and opened 
up the field for bridge. There are those who 
will tell you today that the same thing is re- 
ducing the interest in auction and opening up 
the field for Mah Jong. 

Be that as it may, one might easily pick 
out any one of the twenty conventions just 
enumerated and recall dozens of hands that 
were ruined for want of an understanding as 
to how the partner would answer that ques- 
tion. If one were asked to pick out the most 
important of the twenty, the selection would 
probably depend entirely upon the class of 
persons with whom one was accustomed to 
play. 

Take any one at random; No. 7 in the bid- 
ding, for instance. No good player need be 
asked such a question, yet there are thousands 
of bridge players who have a confirmed habit 
of showing their partners what they have by 
bidding all the time. When one of this class 
sits down to play duplicate with a partner who 
has not asked question No. 7, although he 
should have done so, for self-protection, a 
situation may arise in which the good player 
will not know whether he is in an aeroplane or 
a houseboat. Here is a case in point: 

Mrs. Montrey was the player whom Mr. 
Bonjuay had not asked question No. 7. 
Their opponents, Mr. and Mrs. Hoosit, had 
played together so long and so often that they 
knew each other’s weak points without asking 
about them 


Mrs. Montrey 
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(Continued on page 90) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 





ATELIER RIESS 


GEORG KAISER 


Because, although among the 
youngest of the German Expres- 
sionist playwrights, he has led the 
movement through its experi- 
mental phases to its characteristic 
well-knit, lucid, supremely effec- 
tive technique; because largely by 
his individual success this drama- 
turgy has been accepted; because 
he has produced sixteen plays since 
1911, yet has maintained a high 
standard of excellence; because 
“The Burghers of Calais’’, ‘‘ The 
Coral’’, ‘‘Gas’’, and “ The Sorina”’ 
are only a part of his gift still to 
be brought to the English-speak- 
ing theater, and finally because, 
when ‘From Morn to Midnight”’ 
was produced here under the aus- 
pices of the Theatre Guild, it left 
an impression deeply vital and 
stimulating upon advanced Ameri- 
can stagecraft 





ARNOLD GENTHE 


LORD ROBERT 
CECIL 


Because of his war 
record; because he ad- 
vocated the League of 
Nations; because he 
protested the Ruhr in- 
vasion; because he in- 
sists that war must be 
abolished, not re- 
formed; and finally be- 
cause, in his American 
tour, he vindicated be- 
yond question the sin- 
cerity of his desire for 
international concord 








RA D. SCHWARZ 


LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


Because she has been at once a 
famous actress, a talented writer 
and a successful wife; because, 
since her debut as Prossy in 
Shaw’s ‘‘Candida’’, she has ap- 
peared with distinction in many 
plays, notably “‘ Beyond the Hori- 
zon”, “‘Miss Lulu Bett”, “‘Hos- 
pitality”’ and “‘Peer Gynt”; be- 
cause of her sketches, accompany- 
ing the drawings of her husband, 
the late Walter Hale; because of 
the short-stories and playlets 
which have since made her a 
familiar contributor to many peri- 
odicals; and finally because she is 
one of the most wholly delightful 
personalities who has ever lent 
her charm to any stage 


HENRI BARBUSSE 


Because, as leader of the Clarté 
group, he is an energetic advocate 
for disarmament and peace, 
founding his hopes for this con- 
ciliation upon a substantial ideal 
of international sympathy; be- 
cause he is an intellectual com- 
munist who has not forgotten the 
practical problems of society; 
because he so admirably extends 
the Voltairean tradition of cham- 
pioning the right and exposing 
hypocrisy in all its guises; because 
he believes that art should be the 
handmaiden to life and progress; 
and finally because, hating with a 
prophetic rapture the wanton de- 
structiveness of the war, he fash- 
ioned in its flaming crucible two 
such mighty works as “‘L’Enfer” 
and ‘‘Le Feu” 
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The Great God Bogus 


VANITY FAIR 


A Distinction Between the Arts Endured from Simple Snobbishness and Those Really Enjoyed 


should nail upon its doors the following 
statement of my beliefs: 

That Al Jolson is more interesting to the intelligent 
mind than John Barrymore, and Fanny Brice than 
Ethel; 

That Ring Lardner and Mr. Dooley in their best work 
are more entertaining and more important than James 
B. Cabell and Joseph Hergesheimer in their best; 

That the daily comic strip of George Herriman 
(Krazy Kat) is easily the most amusing and fantastic 
and satisfactory work of art produced in America today; 

That Florenz Ziegfeld is a better producer than 
David Belasco; 

That one film by Mack Sennett or Charlie Chaplin is 
worth the entire euvre of Cecil de Mille; 

That Alexander’s Ragtime Band and I Love a Piano 
are musically and emotionally sounder pieces of work 
than India’s Love Lyrics and The Rosary; 

That the circus can be and often is more artistic than 
the Metropolitan Opera House; 

That Irene Castle is worth all the pseudo-classic 
dancing ever seen on the American stage; and 

That the civic masque is not preceptibly superior to 
the Elks’ Parade in Atlantic City. 

Only about half of these are heresies, and I 
am quite ready to stand by them. But I recog- 
nize that they are expressions of personal 
preference, and possibly valueless unless re- 
lated to some general principles. It appears 
that what I care for in the catalogue above falls 
in the field of the lively arts; and that the 
things to which I compare them (for emphasis, 
not for measurement) are either second-rate 
instances of the major arts, or first-rate ex- 
amples of the peculiarly disagreeable thing for 
which I find no other name than the bogus. 
I shall arrive presently at the general principles 
of the lively arts and their relation to the major. 
The bogus is a lion in the path. 


|: there were an American Academy, I 


Bogus Enthusiasm for Counterfeit Art 


OGUS is counterfeit, and counterfeit is 

bad money, and bad money is better—or, 
at least, more effective—than good money. 
This is not a private paradox, but a plain 
statement of a law in economics (Gresham’s, I 
think) that unless it is discovered, bad money 
will drive out good. Another characteristic 
of counterfeit is that once we have accepted it, 
we try to pass it off on someone else; banks 
and critics are the only institutions which 
don’t—or ought not to—continue the circula- 
tion. In the arts counterfeit is known as 
faux bon—the apparently good, essentially 
bad, which is the enemy of the good. The 
existence of the bogus is not a serious threat 
against the great arts, for they have an 
obstinate vitality, and in the end they prevail. 
It is the lively arts which are continually 
jeopardized by the bogus, and it is for their 
sake that I should like to see the bogus go sul- 
lenly down into oblivion. Among these I 
should include vocal concerts, pseudo-classical 
dancing, the serious intellectual drama, the 
civic masque, the high-toned moving picture, 
and grand opera. 

The first thing about them is that a very 
small percentage of those who make the bogus 
arts prosperous really enjoy them. I recall 
my own complete stultification after hearing 
my first concert; and the casual way in which 
I made it evident to all my companions that I 
had been to a concert is my only clue to the 
mystery. For at bottom there is a vast snob- 
bery of the intellect which repays the deadly 
hours of boredom we spend in the pursuit of 


By VIVIAN SHAW 


art. We are the inheritors of a tradition that 
what is worth while must be dull; and as often 
as not we invert the maxim and pretend that 
what is dull is higher in quality, more serious, 
“greater art’ in short, than whatever is light 
and gay. We suffer fools gladly if we can 
pretend they are mystics. And the fact that 
audiences at concerts and opera, spectators at 
classic dances and masques, are suffering, is 
the final damnation, for it means that these 
arts are failures. I do not found my belief on 
any theory that all the arts ought to be 
appreciated by all the people. But the lively 
anticipation of delights which one senses in 
those going to the Follies or to a circus is wholly 
absent in the lobby of the Metropolitan or at a 
performance of Jane Clegg. And the art which 
communicates no ecstasy but that of snobbism 
is irretrievably bogus. 


The Ennuis of Highbrow Drama 


— at the opera have, however, 
been thrilled by a voice; but what is there 
to say for the uncommunicative, uninspired, 
serious-minded intellectual drama, which with- 
out wit or intensity “presents a problem” or 
drearily holds the mirror up to nature—those 
little scenes from domestic life, those second- 
hand expositions of other people’s philosophies, 
those unflinching grapplings with “the vital 
facts of existence’, which year by year are 
held to be great plays? 

Let me be frank. I have never found my 
brain inadequate to grapple with their grap- 
plings, for it is almost in the nature of the 
case that when a man has anything profound 
to express, he will flee from the theater and 
reduce it to the lowest common factor of human 
intelligence. Bernard Shaw writes his ideas 
into his prefaces, because they can’t be fully 
stated on the stage; Henry James tried to be 
delicate, and failed. It remains for Frans 
Molnar and Augustus Thomas to succeed, 
with borrowed and diminished ideas. Still 
speaking of modern serious plays, what is 
bogus in them is their spurious appeal to our 
sentimentality or our snobbery; their pretence 
to be serious art, when they are simply vul- 
garizations. The whole trouble with our mod- 
ern serious drama is that it is usually such bad 
drama; the tedium of three hours of Jane 
Clegg isn’t worthy sitting through, because of 
the author’s stolid efforts to create the illus- 
sion of reality by reproducing its rhythm. 
The essential distortion, caricature or trans- 
position which you find in a serious work of 
art or in a vaudeville sketch, is missing here. 
And the efforts to ram this sort of play home 
by pretending that only morons do not like it 
is exactly bunk. 

Most plays fail because they are bad plays; 
and the greater part of the intellectual drama 
fails. A good manipulator of the theater like 
Molnar can succeed with Liliom, which has 
no more of a great idea than Seven Keys to 
Baldpate and is almost as good drama, if he 
knows in what proportion to mingle his 
approaches to our meaner and higher sensi- 
bilities. For we are not altogether lost. 

If the civic masque and classic dancing 
continue much longer, we will surely be lost. 
These “arty” conglomerations of middle- 
high seriousness and bourgeois beauty are not 


so much a peril as a nuisance. The former is the 
“artistic” counterpart of the Elks’ Parade, and 
since I cannot speak with decent calm about 
its mummery, I recommend Mr. R. C. Bench- 
ley’s chapter on the subject in Of All Things! 

The municipal celebrations after which the 
civic masque is patterned were created in 
cities which were unself-conscious and were 
doing something out of vanity and joy. | 
cannot imagine the six million of New York 
or the six thousand of Vineland, Arkansas, 
growing suddenly mad with joy over the fact 
that they live in no mean city. I neither like 
the civic consciousness nor believe deeply in 
its honest existence. And when it takes to 
expressing itself as the symbol of the com 
and such idiocy, it isn’t as funny as the induc- 
tion scene of the Ziegfeld Follies (which the 
’49-ers took off as “I am the spirit of Public 
School Number 146’’) and it isn’t any more 
moving or intelligent. The American spirit 
is sealed and guarded; and the civic masque 
nibbles at it, dislodges a fragment, and comes 
dancing awkwardly into the foreground, wav- 
ing the shadow of an illusion like a scarf over 
its head. 


The Dance as Sublimated Hokum 


I HAVE never had patience to discover the 
beginnings of the fatuous craze for imita- 
tions of presumably ancient dances. Cer- 
tainly the first of the notable dancers I saw 
was not before 1907, in the person of Isadora 
Duncan. It would be absurd to recall those 
renditions of the Seventh Symphony and what 
not at this date. If Miss Duncan is a great 
artist and a great personality now, so much 
the better; for her early success had much to 
do with breaking down the gates of our decent 
objection to fake, and her imitators swept 
over us like a flood. 

The new dancers have no internal discipline 
and no freedom; and only the accident that 
the human body is at times not displeasing to 


look upon makes them tolerable. One could - 


forgive them much if the pretensions were not 
so unutterably lofty, the swank so ignorant, 
and the results so ugly. Fat women leaping 
with chaplets in their hair, in garments of 
gray gauze, are not the poetry of motion; and 
Irene Castle in a black evening dress dancing 
Irving Berlin’s music is, just as surely as 
Nijinsky was. What is more, these two dan- 
cers, whom I choose at the extremes of the 
dance, both have reference to contemporary 
life; and the classic dancing of Helen Moeller, 
Maud Morgan, Mr. Chalif and the rest, have 
absolutely nothing to say to us. 

The bogus arts are corrupting the lively 
ones, because an essential defect of the bogus 
is that they pretend to be better than the 
popular arts, though they want desperately 
to be popular. They borrow and spoil what is 
good; they persuade by the appeal of snobbery 
that they are real. And as the audience 
watches these arts in action, the comforting 
illusion creeps over them that at last they 
have achieved art. But they are really watch- 
ing the manifestations of the Great God Bogus 
—and what annoys me most is that they might 
at that very moment be hailing Apollo ot 
Dionysos, or be themselves participating in 
some of the minor rites of the Great God Pan. 
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Mrs. Fox, a Golfing Prodigy Indeed 


Who, at the Age of Sixty-three, Is One of the Six Best Women Golfers in America 


records in the field of competitive sport. 

At one moment it may be Francis Ouimet, 
a nineteen-year-old amateur, defeating two of 
the world’s most renowned professionals in 
the play-off of a tie for a national open cham- 
pionship. In another instance it may be 
Bobby Jones pushing his way through the 
qualifying round of the national amateur 
championship, and then winning his first two 
matches—one from a former champion—at the 
age of fourteen years. 

Still another record may concern John 
Black, at the age of forty-three, losing a 
national title by the narrowest of possible 
margins, where curiosity on the part of a sen- 
sation-mad gallery, rather than lack of skill, 
accounted for his defeat. Another instance 
is the case of Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, of the Hunt- 
ingdon Valley Country Club of Philadelphia. 

Mention of the accumulation of years, in re- 
lation to a member of the gentle sex, is a 
hazardous business, but it happens in this 
case to be an essential part of our theme. 
Furthermore, Mrs. Fox proudly counts up 
ten grandchildren at her family reunions, a 
fact in itself an interesting commentary on the 
facts here recounted. 

It is almost a quarter of a century ago, that 
the Quaker City’s wonder woman of the links 
first began to figure in national golf ‘circles, 
and since she teed off in the 1899 champion- 
ship at the Philadelphia Country Club, she 
has yet to fail to qualify in a single champion- 
ship in which she has taken part, and she has 
missed but three of all played since that time. 

It may not be quite appropriate to call Mrs. 
Fox the Woman Warwick of American golf, 
since she hasn’t exactly been a maker of cham- 
pions. But she may aptly be called the deposer 
of queens. She began her career as execu- 
tioner of championship hopes in that tourna- 
ment mentioned above, and she is still quite 
capable of toppling over reigning celebrities 
to this day, as will appear. 


[ree history of golf contains some startling 


Champions Pay the Piper 


N the occasion of Mrs. Fox’s first entry in 

the national championship, Miss Beatrix 
Hoyt was the most important figure. For 
three years previous she had won both the 
low qualifying medal and the championship, 
and in the qualifying round of this tourna- 
ment she again returned the low score of the 
field. But Mrs. Fox stepped athwart her path 
in the very first round, and eliminated her by 
a margin of 3 up and 2 to play. She then 
travelled to the final round, defeating one 
opponent after two extra holes and another 
on the first extra green, and losing the title in 
a2and 1 defeat. 

Three years later, Mrs. Fox travelled as 
far as the semi-final round, where she was 
beaten by Miss Louisa A. Wells, the latter 
winning the title. But three years after that 
came a reckoning. There have been but 
few over all these years to beat the Philadelphia 
Star, who have not at some time or other, 
sooner or later, had to pay. Miss Wells paid 
In rg05. It will also be observed that most of 
the others did likewise. 

In the 1903 championship, Mrs. Fox cap- 
tured medalist honors, but was beaten in her 


By INNIS BROWN 


second match, by Miss Bessie Anthony, who 
like Miss Wells went on to win the champion- 
ship. Then in 1905 after defeating Miss 
Wells, Mrs. Fox lost to Miss Pauline Mackay 
in the third round, and Miss Mackay won the 
championship. This championship, inciden- 





EDWIN LEVICK 


Mrs. Caleb Fox, who has missed playing in 
but three championships since 1899, is still 
quite capable of deposing the reigning queen 


tally, marked the arrival of Misses Margaret 
and Harriot Curtis, two Boston ladies who 
have occupied very prominent places in 
women’s golfing circles, and with whom Mrs. 
Fox was destined to mingle in more than a 
few interesting contests. Miss Margaret won 
the 1905 medal and was runner-up to Miss 
Mackay. In three other championships in 
later years she proved the winner, while Miss 
Harriot Curtis won the title in 1906, was 
runner-up to her sister the following year, 
and won the medal in 1908. 

It was in 1908 that Mrs. Fox first met Miss 
Harriot Curtis in the second round of match 
play at the Chevy Chase Country Club of 
Washington. As previously stated, Miss 
Curtis had just won the medal, but Mrs. Fox 
came off the winner of their match by 3 and 2. 
Miss Kate Harley eliminated her in the semi- 
final, and later won the championship. 

A year later Mrs. Fox tied for the medal 
with Miss Margaret Curtis and Miss Anita 
Phipps, but Miss Curtis won the play-off. 
Yet when Mrs. Fox and Miss Curtis came 
together in the first round of match play, it 
was the Philadelphia woman who got the 
decision. In the semi-final round of this 
championship, Miss Dorothy Campbell elim- 
inated Mrs. Fox, and then won the title in the 
final round. With Miss Campbell, later Mrs. 


D. C. Hurd, there was also a further account- 
ing, as will be related. 

In 1911 and 1913 Mrs. Fox did not enter 
the lists, and in 1917 and 1918 there were no 
tournaments because of the war. But on 
every other occasion when the field teed off in 
the annual classic, Mrs. Fox was among those 
present, and not once has she failed to enter 
her name among those qualified to proceed 
with the match play part of the program. 

There was much apprehension over Mrs. 
Fox’s chances in the championship last year 
at White Sulphur Springs, Virginia. She began 
inauspiciously with a 6 on the first hole, and 
several of the onlookers were somewhat afraid 
they were about to see the long series of ac- 
complishments snapped. But when the final 
toll had been made, Mrs. Fox was in by a 
comfortable margin, whereas many ambi- 
tious and youthful aspirants of no little reputa- 
tion were cast into the discard. 

Events of the past southern winter season 
furnish further proof of the surprising skill of 
the Philadelphia veteran. As has been her 
custom for several years past, Mrs. Fox spent 
several weeks at Belleair, Florida, where she 
engaged in all tournaments for women players. 
Last year, she caused something of gasp in the 
February tournament by taking the measure 
of Miss Glenna Collett, the present national 
champion, who even then had gathered such 
distinctions as capturing the medal in the 
national championship, and defeating Miss 
Cecil Leitch, the British champion, in a tour- 
nament in Philadelphia. Yet most critics were 
prone to remark that Mrs. Fox’s victory was 
one of the freak happenings in golfing history. 


Miss Collett and Mrs. Fox 


URING the past winter, Miss Collett 

likewise visited Belleair again, and in the 
course of events the two entered the February 
tournament once more. Miss Collett had, of 
course, in the meantime won the championship. 
It was quite naturally expected that she 
would prove the winner, but expectations 
were rudely shattered. She progressed by 
easy stages to the final match where she again 
encountered Mrs. Fox, and the latter once 
more emerged triumphant. What is more, 
she proved the winner in spite of the fact that 
Miss Collett was playing very fine golf. The 
champion had a card of 80 for her round, but 
Mrs. Fox countered with a round of 79, which 
won the match. Also in this tournament she 
defeated Miss Dorothy Campbell, now Mrs. 
D. C. Hurd, and Mrs. Alex Smith, a line of 
opposition comparable with that in the way 
of a national title. 

In spite of all her fine achievements, Mrs. 
Fox has never been able to win the national 
title. She has been on the point of doing so 
more than once, but there is a suspicion that 
fate sometimes deals from the bottom of the 
deck, and it hasn’t been in the cards. 

But what matters it, this winning of a cham- 
pionship, when at the age of sixty-three years, 
after a quarter of a century in championship 
competitions, one can still mingle with the 
masters of the game, and at the same time 
enjoy the affection and adulation of ten grand- 
children, and the highest esteem of golfing 
friends whose name is legion? 
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(Right) This is the new 
Doble steamer with 
Mr. Abner Doble, its 
designer, and Colleen 
Moore of cinema fame. 
The Doble has a 4- 
cylinder steam engine, 
a wheel-base of 135 
inches and many in- 
teresting features 


(Above) An interesting new 5-passenger Pierce-Arrow 
touring car with body designed by LeBaron and built by 
Demarest, for Mr. Frank Goodyear of Buffalo. It is in 
light green-gray, oil finished, with silver striping on 
mouldings and wheels. The leather upholstery matches 
the body color and the woodwork is all in rich mahogany 


(Left) A distinct improvement in some Ameri- 
can cars is the lengthening of the brake and 
gear shift levers for easy operation, as in 
this new Paige 6-70 7-passenger sedan 
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What Every Motorist Knows 


Suggested Improvements for American Cars 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


rPUUAIS is a fussy age. During the past 

century or so such an unusual number of 

comforts, conveniences and luxuries have 
*een added to life that we have become cap- 
tious and more exacting in demands than our 
grandfathers ever thought of being. This 
applies particularly to the things which the 
people of two or three generations back did 
not possess. We complain bitterly at the 
slightest delay in the service of the telephone, 
the subway, the electric railway, the taxicab, 
the elevator and a thousand other supposed 
means of making modern life pleasanter and 
more worth living. 

It is trite to say that the motor car has done 
more than anything else to enhance the 
pleasure, convenience and speed of existence 
in city, suburbs and country. But it is so. 
Within thirty years transportation by auto- 
mobile has become a universally efficient and 
commonplace matter. The vehicles them- 
selves have progressed steadily from unreli- 
able, noisy monstrosities to the sleek, safe, 
swift, easily operated machines of today— 
thirteen millions of them. And, yet, we are 
not satisfied. We want and will get better cars. 





An interesting little special sport car is the Wing, for use on boulevards and 
beaches. It has three forward speeds and reverse and is claimed to make 40 to 


50 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 


It is a speedy machine and easily managed 


This new Moon touring car is distinctly a sport car but carries seven passengers 
comfortably. It is finished in green or maroon with black or khaki top, silvered 
radiator and nickel trimmings, wth genuine Spanish leather upholstery 
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Every motorist is more or less of an engineer. 
There has been so much written about auto- 
mobiles in magazines and newspapers; so 
many possessors of motor cars are able, with 
varying degrees of knowledge, to discuss their 
relative merits; and there are so many auto- 
mobiles in evidence, that the pedestrian has 
begun to analyze them, both artistically and 
technically. And the curious part of it is that, 
nine times out of ten, he is correct in his 
criticisms. 

In spite of its beauty, in spite of its smooth 
operation and its generally satisfactory per- 
formance, the American car is susceptible to 
certain improvements which will give it a 
better appearance and allow it to be operated 
with much greater ease, safety and economy. 
Let us make a quick inspection of the average 
car and indicate some of the things which 
practically all motorists agree should be 
changed. 

For instance, there is considerable complaint 
over the inefficiency of the braking systems 
installed on our cars. Presently we shall have 
with us a number of new models with brakes 
on all four wheels. This will be a great im- 
provement in car braking and will bring cer- 
tain new problems which motorists will have 
to solve quickly. However, there seems no 
reason why automobiles cannot have auto- 
matic self-adjusting brakes. Freight cars 
have had them for years and they are available 
for automobile use through the inventions of 

(Continued on page 94) 


Hume’s latest design on the Marmon chassis is this graceful brougham, the rear 
quarter of which is in leather but does not drop down. Note the exterior side 
joints, which are decorative only, and the artistic curve of the roof 








(Above) One of the few broughams produced as standard 
models is this new and luxurious Lincoln. It has the 
powerful Lincoln 8-cylinder V-type motor, a wheelbase 
of 136 inches and extremely comfortable upholstery. 
Will the introduction of the Packard straight eight affect 
the Lincoln and other cars with 8-cyl. V-type engines? 


A glimpse at the interior of the new Lincoln 
sedan built by Brunn and Company and up- 
holstered in the new Boyriven Velnap im- 
ported cloth. Note the substantial arm rests 
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(Left) An attractive 
all-year car is this 
Packard sedan-limou- 
sine with body built by 
Derham for Mr. W. W. 
Fariss of Memphis, 
Tenn. It is very roomy, 
has special hood, fend- 
ers and radiator, is 
painted mulberry red 





A beautiful Rolls-Royce cabriolet which has recently been built by Locke for 
Mr. John W. Mettler of New York. It is in green with a broad white stripe on 
the hood, fawn drab upholstery and interior fittings enamelled to match 
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(Right) This Barker sedan on the 
new Hispano-Suiza chassis has a 
pointed windshield, a large de- 
tachable panel in the cowl for 
access to instrument board wires, 
and other points of interest 






{Above) The new 45 h.p. 
Daimler with body built 
by Hooper for Lord and 
Lady Foley, who are shown 
in the photograph. Note 
the long horn on the hood, 
the disc wheels, the fender 
lights and the tool box 
under the running board 


VANITY FAIR 








(Above) One of the most 
attractive of the new 
broughams in London is 
this Peugeot, of latest 
model, with body built by 
Messrs. Thrupp and Ma- 
berly. The observer will 
note that many changes 
have taken place in the 
well-known Peugeot lines 


(Left) Messrs. Cole and 
Sons, Ltd., have recently 
built this unusual sedan on 
the Rolls-Royce chassis 
for Prince Maharajah Singh 
of India. The body is of 
aluminum and beautifully 
upholstered throughout 


Scottish Tours for American Motorists 
Visitors from Other Shores Have Neglected the British Isles’ Most Delightful Section 


N spite of all the disadvantages under which 
| the European motorist suffers, a really sur- 

prising number of beautiful, unique and 
interesting cars are being delivered to owners of 
more than ordinary good taste. Some of these 
are shown here. It will be noticed that they are 
all sturdy, rugged machines, built primarily 
for negotiating long tours over many varieties 





One of Europe’s most popular light cars is the 6-cylinder “‘A-C”’, this new 

touring car model of which has just appeared. Aluminum is used extensively 

in its 16 h.p. engine which has an overhead camshaft. The wheelbase is 
110'% inches and the tread 45 inches 


By C.S. BISS 


of roads both in England and on the Continent. 

The touring season is on here, on in full 
force, and among the streams of motor cars 
wending their ways along the highways of 
England and France the observer can discern 
more than the usual number of Americans. 
Some of these visitors from the United States 
have brought their cars with them; others have 


purchased or chartered cars upon arrival. 
Most of the motor tourists from America hold 
tenaciously to the beaten paths of motor travel. 
This is unfortunate, because they miss some of 
Europe’s most delightful spots, ideal objectives 
for motor journeys. 

With the Scottish border a bare hundred 

(Continued on page 88) 





For many years the Aster Engineering Company has been building engines 

for car manufacturers. Now it is producing its own cars, including this 

attractive moderately priced brougham with 6-cylinder, 18 h.p. engine, 
a wheelbase of 128 inches, and four-speed transmission 
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3. An interesting pair of 
cuff links of deep red coral, 
bound with a bar of onyx 
set with a square stone 


9. A scarf pin 
supporting a deep 
red coral ring, 
hung from a tiny 
diamond bracket, 
for dress wear 
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1. A thin, square watch of 
dark blue enamel with a gold 
face and a gold-traced Chi- 
nese design on the back 





4. A morsel of large red 
coral, set in black 
enamel, flanked by two 
oblong diamonds, set 
in a platinum ring 


diamonds, to 
a watch 


8. Apenknife faced with 7. 
lapis, with ends of onyx 
separated by rows of 
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10. A most unusual 
cigarette case in two 
tones of gold—yellow 
and red—which is wov- 
en in flexible stripes 











A match case, 
for small books of 
matches, covered in 
red or green galu- 
chat (shark skin) 


attach to 
chain 





green 











2. A wide gold or platinum 

“gypsy” ring, set with a 

cabochon stone, for a man’s 
little finger ring 





11. A beautiful 
cigarette case of 
galuchat 
(shark skin) with 
stripes of red goid 





5. Long bar cuff links 

of jade with diamond 

rings for the man who 
likes colour 


6. A scarf pin of onyx 

bar with jade ends, 

and diamond rings 

resembling the de- 

sign of the cuff links 
above 
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For the Well Dressed Man 


Notes on Men’s Jewelry and Some of the Latest Designs from Abroad 


made for men. At the same time it is 

more or less traditional that men are not 
interested and do not indulge in jewelry. How- 
ever, we believe that men have a taste for 
jewelry and do care to indulge it, for otherwise 
so much of it would not be made, or sold. And 
since this is our conviction, it becomes a sub- 
ject worth discussing. A man’s jewelry seems 
conspicuous only when it is in bad taste, that 
is, when it appears obvious and people are con- 
scious of the fact that he is wearing things of 
value that attract attention. 

In the illustration in the center of the page, 
the man is shown in a dinner jacket with the 
following items of jewelry: two pearl shirt but- 
tons of medium size, waistcoat buttons and 
cuff links of black onyx surrounded by small 
bands of diamonds, a platinum watch chain 
strung with small pearls at intervals, a black 
onyx cigarette holder, and a little finger ring 
with a colored cabochon stone. The cigarette 
case, watch and pencil, etc., which are con- 
cealed in the pockets, are, obviously, not a 
part of the displayed jewelry. No conspicu- 
ously valuable jewelry is appropriate to a man. 
But jewelry which is in evidence, such as cuff 
links, shirt buttons, studs and so forth, must 
be in impeccable taste, or a man seems over- 
dressed. Colored stones for shirt studs are in- 
appropriate for any man, with the possible 
exception of a middle-aged ma. of great dis- 
tinction, who may sometimes wear a single 
shirt stud of a large colored stone, such as an 
emerald. For @ your.er and less distinguished 
man this would seem a needless display of 
money and in very bad taste. The most effec- 
tive shirt studs are a pair of medium sized 
pearls, or one large pearl. Shirt studs which 
match waistcoat buttons and cuff links, such 
as those illustrated on the central figure of 


Bate for and expensive jewelry is 





DRAWING BY CARL HASLAM 
The man illustrated above is wearing, with 
distinction, two medium-sized pearl studs, 
cuff links and waistcoat buttons of black onyx 
and diamonds, a pearl and platinum chain, flat 
onyx cigarette holder, and a “gypsy’”’ little 
finger ring. This much jewelry can be worn 
only if it is in excellent taste, and does not 
appear conspicuous in design 


this page are appropriate with a dinner jacket, 
rather than with dress clothes. Pearl studs are 
smartest for all evening dress. 

Nowadays many beautiful and elaborate 
watches are made. Therefore the man of ex- 
cellent taste and means usually has two 
watches—one for evening and one for day 
wear. The watch for day wear is in gold or 
platinum. For the evening, the choice of 
attractively enameled and decorated watches 
of beautiful design is apparently unlimited. 
One of these is illustrated in the drawings of 
French jewelry at the top of this page. Very 
often watches of this kind are worn in the 
waistcoat pocket with no chain attached. 
When a chain is attached it may be worn 
across the waistcoat with a small pocket pencil 
or penknife, or some personal luck piece at- 
tached at the opposite end, to hold the chain 
fast in the pocket. Such a chain is sometimes 
swung from the waistcoat pocket into the left- 
hand trouser pocket. With a chain of very 
fragile workmanship, this idea is not practical, 
but a chain which is made of a black silk cord, 
strung with jade beads, or intervening links, is 
sometimes worn in this manner, and looks very 
well with evening dress. Pocket watches are 
now more fashionable than wrist watches. 
Sports and country life claim the wrist watch, 
and for such occasions it is both practical and 
convenient. The wrist watch is now the third 
watch in the well dressed man’s jewelry box. 

Men’s rings should always be worn on the 
little finger. The only excusable exception to 
this rule is the naval or military man, who, be- 
cause of tradition, wears his class ring on the 
third finger. A man’s ring is usually worn out 
of sentiment, and therefore there can be no 
standard ring of fashion. Simplicity in the 
style of the ring, even though it be intrinsically 
valuable, is the standard of good taste. 
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This smart golfing suit is made of the new 
Manx tweed. The knickerbockers are not cut 
quite as full as “plus fours’. The coat has 
no pleats at the back. Note the sweater with 
silk binding to prevent undue stretching 


HERE seems to be a tendency to imagine 

that the top hat and formal morning 

clothes have gone out of fashion. This is 
wholly untrue, and perhaps the only time that 
the Londoner allows himself any laxity, or 
indulges his particular fancy for individual 
ideas, is in the country. 

During this season in town we seem to be 
more conventionally dressed than ever. The 
cutaway morning coat, with or without braided 
edges, worn with striped cashmere trousers is 
very much in evidence, and, of course, the 
black silk or grey Ascot top hat are the only 
ones worn with this costume. 

There is an increasing number of morning 
coats made of a grey whipcord with trousers 
of the same material. With this is worn what 
is known as the Ascot top hat, made identical 
in shape with the ordinary silk hat but of a 
light grey felt with a black band. Patent 
leather boots with grey antelope tops are 
popular with this costume and look very smart. 
The morning coats are made as a rule with 
only one button in front which, when fastened, 
forms the waist line. For all smart society func- 
tions in town during the season these costumes 
are de rigueur and anything else is out of place. 

For everyday wear dark tweed suits are 
being worn. These are made of either dark 
brown, black with a thin white stripe, or grey, 
but the old navy blue appears to have gone 
completely out of fashion. 

A small but important point may here be 
noted. With dark lounge suits for town wear 
trousers are no longer made turned up; they are 
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This morning coat is made in a gray whipcord 
with trousers to match. It is very popular for 
all smart society functions and is a change 
from the black coat with striped trousers 


pleated round the waist and made very full in 
the leg and should hang in a straight line from 
the seat to the heel of the boot. 

For country clothes there are now some very 
attractive homespuns and the very latest 





This cap is made of a coarse linen and is both 
light and cool. The muffier is made of bath 
towelling and has a brightly colored mono- 
gram. It is the latest thing for sports wear 


A white serge suit will be found very useful 
for summer wear when at a smart beach 
resort like the Lido or Deauville. White 
clothes should be worn only at summer 
places where more formal dress is required 


tweeds come from the Isle of Man and are 
known as Manx tweeds. They are made in 
very light colors and are specially suited for 
hard wear. ‘Plus fours” are still worn, but 
they are not being made as baggy as they were 
and are giving place to a moderately cut 
knickerbocker which fastens just below the 
knee and does not overhang the calf so much, 
consequently giving a better proportion to the 
leg. The coats are made single-breasted. The 
best dressed man ignores the host of fancy cut 
sport coats, with innumerable pleats where 
they are not wanted, and wears a perfectly 
simple coat made comfortably full at the shoul- 
ders and arms. 

But at last the Englishman has realized that 
a coat, however loosely cut, is not the most 
comfortable thing to play golf in, and has 
taken, somewhat reluctantly, to the sweater. 
These are made in every variety of color and 
pattern and should not be too long. The fronts 
are cut V-shaped like a waistcoat. A very suc: 
cessful innovation on woollen sweaters is to 
have the wrists and the bottom part made of 
silk, which does not stretch like wool and fits 
closely to the figure. Stockings should be of 
the same color but a lighter shade than the 
suiting. 

There are some very smart caps made of 4 
coarse brownish linen, the crown a complete 
circle and the back piece not very deep. 

Evening clothes change very little even m 
small details, though dinner jackets are now 
being made of a material with an almost mt 
visible herring bone pattern. 
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“I’m Neptune of the shining seas, 
I rise to ask a favor: 
Just pass me over, if you please Joie de vivre! Like so many French phrases you 


ae can’t translate it. But you can feel it! When things, 
big and little, sparkle with animation and color you 

are under its charm. Your tennis or your golf, your 

glorious gallop in the mountain air, your sunlit hours 

on the blue water—have you any English phrase to 

paint them? Or to portray your delicious sense of 

well-being as you sit down to table, say, and lift your 

21 kinds spoon from a fragrant cup of Campbell’s Tomato Soup? 


12 cents a can 
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Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 
Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 


If you care to buy any article illustrated, on receipt of a stamped a 

envelope, Vanity Fair will direct you to the shop where the article 

may be purchased. If you prefer, Vanity Fair will make the \ 

purchase for you, on receipt of a certified check, a check on a 
&, hs Mein New York bank, or a money order made out to the order of the 2. A Tel-o-pad 
a ei Se Vanity Fair Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York to attach to the Z 
sponsible for this City. For this service a charge of twenty-five cents on all articles bottom of a tele. - 
beautifully enam- under $10.00 and fifty cents on all articles over $10.00 is included phone. By touch- 
eled pocket watch ing a spring the 


in price quoted on each article to cover postage, incidentals, etc. 

; pad and pencil 
: are at hand to 
take down num- 
bers and address- 
es. Price $1.25 
(including ser- 

vice charges) 


decorated in the 
old manner. It is 
intended foreven- 
ing wear. Price 
$275.50 (includ- 
ing service 
charges) 












4. A two-button patch pocket, 
two-piece tropical weight Palm 
Beach suit is an excellent hot 
weather investment. This Kup- 
penheimer model is called Bilt- 
more Junior. Price $23.00 (in- 
cluding service charges) 





3. The torpedo sport 
briar pipe for the golfer 
and sportsman. Smokes 
like a cigar. Price $5.25 
(including service 
charges) 


a 
“A 





6. Luxurious lisle socks in 


5. These under shorts in 


green and white, blue and 

white and lavender and 

white cross-bar madras are 

ideal ples of 

weight under clothing. 

Price $2.25 (including ser- 
vice charges) 





brown with bright blue 
stripes and clocks, white 
with black or tan, or tan 
with brown go very well 
with buckskin shoes and 


flannels. Price $4.75 a 
pair (including _ service 


\ gids 


charges) 
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8. The craze for panama hats has sup- 
planted the straw hat with many well- 
dressed men.- The rolszd brim, when 
turned down, makes an_ excellent 
shade for sport and country wear. 
Price $14.50 (including service charges) 


7. The crash cap illustrated comes in 
white, tan or taupe. It is of the same 
material as the knickerbockers illus- 
trated below and is suggested to wear 
in combination with them. Price 
$4.75 (including service charges) 
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9. These knickerbockers in white, tan and taupe 
crash are very full, fastening with a narrow band 
held by a buckle which cannot come loose in the 
wash. Price $20.50 (including service charges). 
The white silk ribbon belt (below) may be worn 
with them. Price $3.75 (including service charges) 





SAY 


11. The above “cardigan” sweater of loosely 
woven Shetland comes in canary and gray or 
French blue and gray stripes. This weight of 
sweater is becoming very popular for summer 
wear. Price $25.50 (including service charges) 


10. A steel blue-gray loosely woven shetland 
slip-on sweater with a light gray-blue band. 
This type of light weight sweater is particu- 
larly comfortable when worn under a coat. 
Price $14.50 (including service charges) 
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SALMAGUNDI 


A happy package for the 
summer social affairs, house 
parties, beach parties, sails, 
touring, cards—indoors and 
outdoors a leading favorite. 
The beautiful Salmagundi 
box of metal affords extra 
protection for the chocolates 
within. 
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or active outdoor life 


HITMAN’S Chocolates! They belong in the picture 

of the Big Vacation, just as they are so socially useful 
during the rest of the year. People who find Whitman's so 
delightful all winter do not deprive themselves of the 
pleasure when they take to the seashore or mountains. For 
the vigor and exercise of out-of-doors make them even more 
eager for the concentrated, sustaining nourishment of pure 
chocolate sweetmeats. 


No need to pack Whitman’s ina bulgy grip or superheated 
trunk. Wherever vacation trails may lead you, there you 
will find a Whitman agency, supplied direct from us with 
Salmagundi, the Sampler, the Pleasure Island and those other 
Whitman packages you have learned to like so well. 
Whitman’s are the only chocolates distributed nationally 
in this manner. No resort is too remote to have its store 
which shows the sign 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’ s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 55rd St. Chicago Branch: 1557 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449-51 Minna St. 











Summer—and summer 
touring — is hard on ordi- 
nary tires. But Horseshoe 
Tires aren’t ordinary tires. 
There’s a deal of satisfac- 
tion in knowing you'll have 
better luck with Horseshoes. 


RACINE HORSESHOE TIRE COMPANY 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


HORSESHOE 
,<tene@ 8 








VANITY FAIR 


From a Tourist’s Notebook 


(Continued from page 56) 


humanity who tread these streets, I 
should not have the impudence to try. 

The decay of the orthodox religions 
has been the source, in our modern world, 
of many inconveniences. The instinct or 
rather the complex of instincts, which has 
always made religion a necessary feature 
of human life, still demands satisfaction. 
That satisfaction was offered in the old 
days by the churches. Now there are 
many who find a substitute for church- 
going among the antiquities and national 
0 aaa of this blessed country of 
Italy. 

Look at them trapesing round the 
Uffizi, solemn-faced, earnest, conscien- 
tious, dutifully admiring every dreary 
Botticelli in the place. See them with in- 
spired Baedeker in their hands, peering 
up at the dull Masaccios in the Carmine, 
at the all but invisible Benozzos in the 
Pisan Campo Santo. Admire them as 
they walk through the sacred rubbish 
heaps of the Forum, as they gaze up from 
their gondolas (or public steamers, more 
likely, in these days when every Christian 
gondolier in Venice is more rapacious 
than ever Shylock was) at the frivolous 
and ill-proportioned architecture of the 
Gothic palazzi. Look at them, earnest, 
conscientious and, alas! secretly bored 
and at heart unsatisfied. They are so 
many good Anglicans manqués. 

The number of people who get any 
real satisfaction out of a work of visual 
art is certainly extremely small. I should 
guess that there were probably more 
music-lovers in the world than picture 
lovers; that more people are moved by 
Beethoven’s Mass in D or Mozart’s 
Quintet in G minor (for I am referring 
only to real music and real pictures) 
than are moved, shall we say, by Piero 
della Francesca’s Resurrection or Raphael’s 
School of Athens. I have known many 
fine musicians, excellent judges of poetry, 
to whom the most lovely work of visual 
art signified nothing at all; who could 
look unmoved at Mantegna’s St. Sebas- 
tian, could stand indifferent among the 
Medicean tombs or under the vault of 
Alberti’s church at Mantua. Most tour- 
ists in Italy seem to belong to this class. 
Otherwise, they would hardly look so 
profoundly bored as they do; they would 
not stare at the beauties about them with 
such a glassy inattention, would not 
dwell so lovingly on trivialities, oddities, 
curiosities, historical associations, and all 
the things that have nothing to do with 
beauty. 


AREZZ0. Setting outfrom Florenceon 
the trail of Piero della Francesca,one 
halts first at Arezzo. It is a town pleasant 
enough in its way and agreeably placed; 
but when you have seen the one incom- 
parable chapel, you have seen all that is 
worth seeing. 

I looked in vain for any monument to 
the Divine Aretino. His ungrateful birth- 
place had left him uncommemorated. 
And his most famous book—what has 
become of that? Of the original edition, 
with the engravings of Giulio Romano, 
hardly a single copy, I imagine, exists 
today. But the later editions, illustrated, 
as some French bibliographer contemp- 
tuously puts it, ‘par quelque Carrache” 
—I have never seen a copy even of one 
of these. And yet, in Casanova’s day, 
the book would seem to have been in the 
hands of every young girl. 

San Sepolcro. The finest Piero, a 
charming little town full of palaces, a 
cheap and admirable inn. Why not stay 
here for ever? The innkeeper compared 
Mussolini to Jesus Christ and Napoleon. 
You pays your money and you takes your 
choice. 

Urbino. Seven hours in a motor bus; 
up a huge bleak ridge and down again; 
then up, up, up till finally one is at 
Urbino, which is at the top of everything. 


It is an interesting, but not a comfortable 
journey. Motor cars in other countries 
are a luxury; in Italy they are a necessity, 
The expense of spirit involved in moving 
about a country where the trains are 
rare, uncertainly punctual (though the 
Fascists are improving that) and very 
slow, where the buses are horribly un- 
comfortable and the cab-drivers rapa- 
cious, is so enormous, the loss of temper 
and energy so vast, that a thirty-thousand- 
lira car pays for itself easily in a few 
months. 

I have no desire to live in Urbino; it is 
too high and cold and remote. But it isa 
place to be often visited. Duke Freder- 
ick’s palace on the mountain is surely 
the most beautiful house in the world, 
Its perfection is the more extraordinary 
when you think of its date. It was one 
of the first great houses of the Renais- 
sance. It stands there, a lesson to all 
mediaevalists, to lovers of quaintness, of 
cottagey ingle nooks and _peasantish 
barbarism. To the apostles of extrava- 
gance and violence it teaches the beauty 
of restraint; to the lovers of inordinate 
novelty, the virtues of tradition. Alas, 
until the motor buses are better, not 
many of these people will go to Urbino 
for these salutary lessons. 


IMINI. What would poor Sigis. 
mondo Malatesta have said? The 
temple which he dedicated to pagan 


‘beauty and the liberal arts, to the greater 


glory of his mistress and himself, his 
sedulously deconsecrated church is redo- 
lent today of all the vulgar superstitions 
from which he had taken such pains to 
purge it. Inefficient sterilization! The 
catholic germ seemed as vigorously alive 
as ever when we entered. The church 
was thronged, the high altar spangled 
with lights. An_ ineffectively policed 
multitude was filing up in joyous dis- 
order to kiss the thaumaturgical arm of 
St. Francis Xavier, encased—the mumni- 
fied remains of a cannibal banquet—in a 
reliquary of gold and crystal. A collection 
of cripples and cretins hung about on the 
fringes of the crowd awaiting thauma- 
turgical manifestations. And round the 
doors of the temple and within it a hur- 
dred hawkers were offering picture post- 
cards of the Arm, biographies of the saint 
and copies, at six soldi apiece, of the true 
prayer of St. Francis Xavier, “renowned 
throughout the whole world”. 

During the lunch hour, the thau- 
maturgical arm was taken for an airing 
through the streets of Rimini. We sawit 
two or three times, passing and re 
passing, in a large, very dirty and more 
than ordinarily noisy Fiat, in the com- 
pany of half a dozen smartly dressed 
young men who looked like Fascists. 
In the poorer quarters of the town they 
gave it a great reception; some clapped 
when the Fiat passed, some devoutly 
knelt, some did both. 

I do not know where the Arm wentin 
its dusty motor car that evening. This 
relic of the great missionary is not 4 
native of Rimini; it had only come for 
the day, or at longest for a brief villegia- 
ture. The Arm is a touring relic; it per 
forms its miracles and collects for foreign 
missions here, there and everywhere. 
Who knows? we may meet it again to 
morrow at Ravenna, or the day after at 
Mantua, or a week hence at Vicena. 
A seller of picture postcards and true 
prayers, with whom I got into conversa 
tion, told me that he made his living by 
accompanying the Arm on all its travels 
vending these holy souvenirs in every 
town it visited. 


R4 VENNA. There are two kinds of 
hotel in Italy: the hotels for Italians 
and the hotels for foreigners. Go to 4 
reasonably good Italian hotel, and you 
(Continued on page 92) 
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A woman’s regard and affection for a 
motor car are in direct proportion to 
its ability to promote the happiness 
of her family. 


To meet with her approval, it must 
be first of all a safe car to drive— 
combining ease of operation with 
prompt obedience to throttle, brakes 
and wheel. 


She demands, too, that it be liberally 
endowed with the finer qualities— 
with that beauty and artistry which 
immediately suggest exceptional 
worth. 


Moreover, it must be dependable; it 
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must possess that readiness to serve, 
so essential in important affairs. 


Finally, she desires it to be qualified, 
by reputation and performance, to 
reflect her family’s social position 
and prestige. 


These are the attributes which 
women require and seek in a fine 
car, and which lead them, in the ma- 
jority of instances, to Cadillac. 


For women know, both by their 
own observation and by reports 
of friends, that Cadillac not only 
answers these requirements but that 
it fulfills them in a superlative degree. 








CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Gentlemens Furnishing Govds, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill 8800 














Clothing for Men and Boys 
Ready Made or to Measure 


for Dress, Travel or Sporting Wear 


For Yachting: 


Odd Blue Sack Coats; Regulation Caps 

Trousers of White Flannel or Duck 

White Canvas or Buckskin Shoes 
with Rubber Soles 

Sweaters, Wool Waistcoats, Shirts, Neckwear, 

Hosiery, Coats, Rugs and Travelling Cases 


Send for “Comparisons” 


NEWPORT 


220 BELLEVUE AVENUE 


BOSTON 


TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 
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The President, beneath the belly of 
his steel tyrant, so enrages the monster 


by his unskillful 


grooming that it 


scolds and fumes horrifically 


Man, Lord of Machinery 


(Continued from page 41) 


We now have proof of the energy and 
ability of Félicité Pilon. By dint of her 
solid fists and a strong stick, and ably 
seconded by Aviette, Rominet and— 
who would believe it?-—by the Fair Hor- 
tense, made brave by fear ana example, 
who now smacks smartly the faces of her 
erstwhile adorers, she reaches the en- 
strance to the cave and stands there, re- 
volver in hand, forcing the crazed herd to 
allow the weaker ones to pass first. All 
the staunch-hearted folk, including the 
President, rally to her and obey her com- 
mands. 


CENE III. The miserable crowd, now 

greatly reduced in number, climbs the 
steep cliff to reach the top of the hills. 

At this point, a series of cinemato- 
graphic episodes show the exploits or the 
capers of the climbers. We see some 
accomplishing gymnastic miracles, among 
them grave and important personages 
who have never before done any gym- 
nastics whatever and to whom fear seems 
to give wings; some who help each other 
with long ribbons of extended arms, as in 
the Deluge of Girodet; and, finally, some 
who lose their foothold and fall backward 
out of sight. As they climb, we see the 
machines at the bottom of the mountain, 
preparing to follow them. 


CENE IV. The top of the mountain. 

A high, uneven plateau, surrounded by 
precipices. 

More and more reduced in numbers— 
of the crowd of the beginning there re- 
main only a few dozen people—the fugi- 


tives are huddled into a narrow space. . . 


Not far from them, driven by their com- 
mon terror, appear here and there among 
the rocks and stunted trees some wild 
animals: a wolf, a number of badgers, a 
few hares, a chamois, a bear, an enormous 
serpent—another scene from the Deluge. 
The unhappy group stares out upon 
the immense panorama. We see them on 
the crest of the rocks. Then we see, 
through their eyes, the panorama below. 
On one side are the precipices, the 
dizzy slopes which have just been 
ascended; in the distance beyond, the 
destroyed fields and towns. On the other, 
the sea, bathing the foot of the mountain 
range. And everywhere machines and 
more machines. . . . Above, below, in 
the air, and in the sea. Airplanes, hydro- 
planes, tanks, railroad trains, all sorts 
and varieties of machine. And all in 
frenzied activity, which is, however, not 
specifically aimed at the destruction of 
man, but on the contrary, having no 
definite object, is only a Delirium movens 
grotesquely menacing the earth. ... 
The refugees are prostrated, incapable 
of action or of thought. Even those 
energetic ones whom we have previously 
noticed are worn out. Almost all of them 
are lying on the ground and refuse to 
move. The pursuit, moreover, seems to 


have slowed down. But a burlesque inci- 
dent makes them jump to their feet—a 
little FunicuLar suddenly pokes its nose 
over the edge of the plateau. . . . The 
first fright over, they perceive that the 
little fool, satisfied with its effect, has 
plunged down the cliff again, only in- 
mediately to repeat its whimsical exploit, 
and so on indefinitely, each time an- 
nouncing its arrival by a ridiculous clang- 
ing of electric bells. In the end, they give 
it a few sound kicks to drive it away. 

The strain has been slightly relieved 
by the incident; and the fugitives, now 
thoroughly awakened, scramble to their 
feet. They are surprised at the relative 
calm which prevails, and lean over the 
edge to look below. The President, about 
whom linger few vestiges of his past 
splendor, but who has not entirely lost 
his grandiloquent attitudes, leans over so 
awkwardly that he falls with a dive and 
disappears. The little crowd presses to 
the edge to watch. They see him roll 
over and over like a ball and finally land 
at the bottom, Heaven knows how! with 
all his bones intact; only to be seized at 
once by the Machines. What will they 
do with him? What will they do with the 
other stragglers, men, women and chil- 
dren, whom they have already captured 
or whom they are now pursuing? Crush 
them, doubtless? What a hideous fate! 
The crowd at the top (most of them) 
turn away from the sight. . . . But those 
who continue to watch suddenly exclaim. 
The machines are not killing their pris 
oners. They seem to be giving them 
orders, to demand something of them. 

. What can it be? 3 
The Master, Marteau Pilon, claps his 
hands; he has understood. The Machines, 
tired, worn, need men to care for them 
and to put them in order. Quickly he 
starts down the mountainside. He will 
try to destroy them. 

And Rominet, and Aviette with her 
dog, hasten to follow the Master. 


ACT IV. The Glorious Destruction of 
the Machines by the Genius of Man 


CENE I. Weare again al the bottom, on 

the plateau with the lake at the back, at the 
foot of the steep cliffs. We see the camp of the 
army of the Machines. 


The monsters force the men whom they 
have captured to serve them: to oil them, 
to rub them down, to polish them. The 
President is among these. He is orde 
to crawl under the belly of a huge ma- 
chine. To do what? . He does not 
know, for he is still incapable of under- 
standing anything whatever. . . . And 
his steel despot scolds, smokes, ‘spits, 
shakes him rudely. He comes out on al 
fours, black as a chimney-sweep. 

At this moment appear Marteau Pilon 
and the two young people, climbing dow? 

(Continued on page 80) 
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It is not strange that those who previously 
drove cars of less than Packard price now 
make up a large proportion of the Single-Six 
ownership. 


The reason is so plain and simple, it is so 
appealing to good business sense, that more 
and more Single-Six owners are men and 
women whose earlier experience has been 
with lower-priced cars. 


Out of this experience, and now out of 
their Packard experience, they are learning 
that Packard value is a more stable value. 


They are finding that the Single-Six is actually 
more economical to own and to maintain. 


They are expecting to escape the loss always 
involved in frequent change, by driving 
their present Single-Six cars five years and 
more, because they know that thousands of 
Packards are still going after fifteen years 
of daily use. 


Thus, at a material reduction of their motoring 
cost, they enjoythe prestige of Packard owner- 
ship and the luxury of Packard performance. 


Single-Six Touring Car, Five-Passenger, $2485, at Detroit 


Furnished tn twelve popular body types, open and enclosed 
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ATISFACTION is as- 

sured when you use Ajax 
Tires. They combine high 
mileage and fine appearance 
with reasonable cost. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc., 
New York__ 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 

















VANITY FAIR 


Sheridan’s Scandals 


(Continued from page 31) 


upon a time he used to dance on the levee 
show boats, which put in along the Missis- 
sippi with about the regularity of life 
and performance that obtained on Huckle- 
berry Finn’s raft. From the levees Mr. 
Barton brought back a magnificent imi- 
tation of chuckle head and chuckle voice. 
His blackface goes deep, into all the 
melodious, lazy shiftlessness of type. It 
will still take time or a miracle to make 
him an actor, but what he can do at all 
he can do better than anybody else. 
Many a man has been called a genius for 
less. 

His one perfect gift is still his dancing, 
the kind of burlesque dancing that gets 
its quality from the fact that at any 
given moment he can give off playing 
with it and do it straight just as beauti- 
fully. He has made his entire motor sys- 
tem an instrument, and has made him- 
self its complete master. He can do a 
burlesque dance that keeps him spinning 
like a top around a full stage, and he can 
also do one with his left ear and one finger. 

Anything he thinks he would like to 
pantomime he can pantomime. He can 
shade a burlesque so fine that you watch 
him like a hawk to make sure he isn’t 
fooling you. Finally, there is some fine 
quality in the man himself, which we can 
point to but cannot define, by which he 
burlesques a dance or a dancer and still 
leaves the beauty of his original undis- 
turbed. We would like to see, for in- 
stance, a program of alternating dances 
by James Barton and Isadora Duncan as 


. she was twenty years ago. We do not 


believe that Barton’s fooling would 
lessen either the dignity or the glory of 
Isadora, nor that even the superb 
beauty of her twenties would have made 
Barton seem shoddy in her company. 
The tail end of the season brought two 
surprisingly good comedies to town. Sun 
Up, by Lula Vollmer, seemed within 
hailing distance of greatness. It began 
as a vivid and authentic comedy of Amer- 
ican life in the mountains of North Caro- 
lina. But from our point of view it ended 


as shoddy, cheap and sentimental hokum, 

It seemed to us that the playwright had 
taken to heart a phrase which has ruined 
many an aspiring author. Unquestiona. 
bly, she had heard some one speak of 
“character development”. Now this js 
frequently interpreted by authors, and by 
a good many others, as an obligation to 
make all the important characters par. 
ticipate in a running broad jump. Gen. 
erally, the custom is that the jump shall 
be toward the right and _ reformation, 
Thus, if a character is presented as a 
bank robber in the first act, the play- 
wright feels much inclined to show him 
as a self-sacrificing and devoted mis 
sionary to China just before the final 
curtain. There is a feeling that if a 
character displays certain traits at the 
beginning of a play and maintains them 
all the way through to the end, the 
audience has been cheated in some way, 
It has not had a run for its money. 

And that is precisely what Miss Voll- 
mer has done. She has begun by drawing 
with great fidelity a stern, rebellious and 
thoroughly hard boiled old mountain 
woman. Suddenly, to our amazement 
and dismay, this splendid character 
simpered and grew sweet. It was all 
accomplished with one whopping coinci- 
dence and a brief spell of spirit voices. 
We never believed it fora moment. Tous 
it seemed that the author had _ been 
guilty of wanton treachery to a char- 
acter. More than that, she imposed a 
terrific handicap upon Lucille La Verne, 
who gave one of the finest performances 
of the year in the role of the mountain 
woman. 

The other surprise comedy which came 
and remained is Aren’t We All with Cyril 
Maude. This is very pleasant foolery in- 
deed, with Mr. Maude playing a middle. 
aged scamp and having a fine time of it. 
To be sure, he does point some of his 
humorous lines rather hard; but after all 
his aim is excellent, and he never misses. 
The play provides one of the merriest 
entertainments in town. 


Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M.P. 


(Continued from page 49) 


the titter with which Mr. Bernard Shaw 
answers the riddle of the universe. But 
it is an unfortunate mannerism in states- 
men. Long practice in the character of a 
disillusioned minority has impaired the 
charm of their expressions; they have sat 
for too long with curling lips, listening to 
the bandied futilities of effete and com- 
peting Capitalist disputants, to confront 
their future as national leaders with the 
open brow and the level eye of assured 
authority. There is an irritating tend- 
ency (one has seen it in the early history 


| of most parties) to assume that decent 


motives and common intelligence reside 
solely within their own ranks. Suspicious 
of monopolies, they cherish a belief in 
their own monopoly of common-sense; 
and sometimes it takes the more fantastic 
form of an almost Islamic fanaticism, 
a hastily muttered creed that there is one 
economic way of salvation and one 
Prophet. 

In the superior hierarchy of the faith, 
somewhere between the persistent cere- 
bration of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb and 
the hoarse-voiced idealism of the Daily 
Herald, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has for 
long occupied an honorable position. 
His powers of speech endeared him to the 
dark masses of the rank and file to an ex- 
tent unattainable by the busy typewriters 
of the Intellectuals; whilst a steady stream 
of little textbooks on Socialism demon- 
strated that he also was among the 


prophets. A visit to India was followed, 
as it so often is, by a complete grasp of 
Indian problems; and Mr. MacDonald 
added to the widening circle of his 
admirers that curious group of inverted 
Jingoes for whom the British Empire is 
a place upon which the sun is perpetually 
setting, and no Englishman, if he has 
committed the supreme indiscretion of 
entering the service of his country, car 
do right. The war added a more ques 
tionable contribution to his record, 
although it afforded to him (as to s0 
many others in humbler but perhaps 
more useful capacities) the oppor 
tunity for a demonstration of h'gl 
courage. : 

Himself a queer blend of conflicting 
elements, he is an apt leader of a party 
which is as fascinating an amalgam as 
Burke’s tesselated pavement. He brings 
to the work a sense of dignity; and one 
can only hope that he will succeed in 
imparting to his friends a sense of pro- 
portion. One can never forget that, when 
a caricaturist of genius committed the 
supreme offence of depicting the Labor 
Party more as a human—all too human 
—heing with a rather unsatisfactory 
moustache, than as a young man o 
woman of divine beauty and superhuman 
size, the Daily Herald charged him with 
bad taste, and that the accused of Mr. 
George Lansbury was Mr. Max Beer 
bohm. 
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Written into the log book of every owner 
who has subjected his Lincoln to the rigors 
of cross country touring are the outstanding 
facts of Lincoln worth. 


These intimate, day by day records tell of 
mile after mile taken without effort by car 
or driver—of abundant reserve energy ready 
at a touch for the unusual emergency—of 
notably competent service men ready where- 
ever their aid may be sought. 


It is by sparing nothing that can contribute 
to keeping the Lincoln capable of such sus- 
tained performance that the Ford organization 
has made Lincoln ownership an experience 
heartily to be desired. 


Both in building the car and in providing 
service attention for it, it is understood that 
what the owner is entitled to have, not 
what he might be persuaded to accept, is to 
be the guide. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT.MICHIGAN 
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O illustration can truly 
show you why Smith & 
Wesson revolvers are actually 
“Superior.”” Any dealer will 
let you examine one, inside 
and out. Only then will the 
dependability and accuracy of 
You 


will realize also, by compar- 


the arm be apparent. 


ison, why its slightly higher 
price is justified. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department C 


e 








No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 


Western Representatives 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 







































VANITY FAIR 


Man, Lord of Machinery 


(Continued from page 76) 


the cliff. The Machines, his daughters, 
greet him with triumphant brayings. 

Each one of the hardy trio sets to work 
in different fashion to take the enemy by 
surprise. 

Aviette, having patted and cajoled 
some of the beautiful machines, springs 
bravely on the back of a runaway motor 
and subdues it with the aid of her big dog, 
who barks around it and frightens it out 
of its wits. (Heroic-comic scene, in 
which the redoubtable machine is terri- 
fied by the onrush of the dog and, by 
habit, swerves perilously to avoid him.) 

Rominet craftily unscrews parts from 
one or two machines, under pretext of 
cleaning them, and leaves them lving 
piteously on their sides, furious and rag- 
ing, but unable to rise. 

As for Marteau Pilon, the Machines 
who need him ard know his power to 
help them show him a certain considera- 
tion. But they remain cool and distant. 
They suspect him and his cleverness! 

Marteau Pilon is astute in his method. 
He sows discord among the Machines. 
Proud and stupid as they are, they 
admire themselves and long to be ad- 
mired by others. He therefore shows 
admiration for some, to excite the jeal- 
ousy of the others. He persuades them 
that they are the most beautiful, the 
strongest, that to them belongs the 
supreme authority. Rominet seconds 
him, by imitating his tactics in the group 
of jealous machines. Soon they are at 
each other’s throats. War is declared 
among them. We see them neighing, 
lowing, bounding, kicking, firing. They 
rush upon one another. When the fight 
begins, Marteau Pilon escapes with 
Aviette and Rominet, and they climb 
again up the steep face of the cliff. 

The spectator finds himself once more 
on the mountain top, above the battle, 
the better to see. 

Airplanes against hydroplanes, tanks 
and engines of war against machines of 
peace, giant cranes, mechanical saws, 
perforators, etc.—we see them seize each 
other and roll upon the rocky slopes, or 
come crashing through the air, dis- 
emboweled, smashed, blown up, or sunk 
to the bottom of the seas. 

At the will of the producer, we may 
pass from the skies, where the airplanes 
are locked like bees in combat, to the 
bottom of the seas where the submarines 
transpierce each other like sharks. 

And the three victors, Marteau Pilon, 
Aviette and Rominet, having reached the 
top of the cliff, are greeted with delirious 
joy by the little band of survivors. 


| Bipot scene. Epilogue and Apotheosis: 
Comico-poetic pastoral, in the style of 
the two Orphées (Gliick’s and Offen- 
bach’s), but with ultramodern music. 

A wide fertile plateau. Harvests and 
ploughed fields. 

A rescued humanity is busy with the 
work of the fields under the direction of 
Félicité Pilon, the unquestioned sovereign. 
The Fair Hortense milks the cows. The 
President wears wooden shoes; and, pitch- 
fork in hand, in the fashion of Neptune, 
he builds up a hayrick. He is in his true 
element: his peasant nature can unfold 
at last. 

It is the evening of a fine summer day. 
The end of a cycle of labor is being 
marked by rustic celebrations. At sun- 
set the wagons laden with hay return to 
the village, in the midst of dancing and 
songs. Men and women are decked with 
garlands of flowers and wheat, which are 
more or less becoming to their style of 
beauty. We recognize among them the 
erstwhile people of fashion and the 
officials of the first scene. They join 
hands in simple folk-dances. : 

The President, becoming more rustic 
every moment, a wreath of daisies on his 
brow, is hoisted onto the highest mill- 
stone. Standing there, he delivers an 


oration which is the counterpart of his 
earlier one. The self-same images, then 
brought forward for contempt, are now 
exalted. And, as before, we see these 
images thrown upon the screen: 


1. HuMANITY, GENTLEMEN, Has 
REACHED THE SUMMIT OF LIGHT... . 

2. WxHat A COontTRAST, GENTLEMEN! 
. . . YESTERDAY ... MISERABLE Bg. 
INGS BOUND BY THE IRON Laws oF Sc- 
ENTIFIC BARBARISM, BY THE CIVvILiza- 
TION OF THE MACHINES . 

(At the very name “‘ Machines”’ the audience 
rises in horrified indignation. The Presiden 
himself displays the most violent excitement: 
as the saying goes, he has been “fed up” with 
them! On the screen pass flocks of men and 
women, led to pasture by the Machines, or har- 
nessed to gigantic tasks: the building of Pyra- 
mids, the feeding of great blast-furnaces . . , 
pictures in which the principal Machine, th 
real undertaker of the enterprise, seems a 
Pharaonic despot whom the Men have to carry, 
serve and nourish.) 


3. Topay ... FREE SONS OF THE 
EARTH, ADORNED WITH HER GIFTs . .. 
DRINKING AT HER GENEROUS BREAsts 
FILLED WITH MILK AND WINE. 

A vision of Cockaigne. 

4. THE Course oF HuMAN Procress 
Is LikE A RIverR. WE ASCEND FROM THE 
Muppy DELta To THE LimPID SpRING, 
GUSHING FROM THE PuRE HEART OF THE 
UNSULLIED HEIGHTS .. . 

5. AT THE BEGINNING, Movement, 
PERPETUAL MoveMENT...A Clive 
ZATION OF INSANITY, CITIES OF MADMEN 

. AT THE SHINING APOTHEOSIS, THE 
TRANQUILLITY OF THE SAGE, WATCHING 
His FLocks AND PIPING oN His REep. 

Sentimental panegyric of pastoral life 
in an idyllic and archaic setting. 

6. Let Us WELcoME, GENTLEMEN, 
Tuts MAGNIFICENT VISION! 

7. May It BE To Us AN EArNneESsT oF 
THE SUBLIME FuTURE WHICH LIks Be- 
FORE Us, WHEN MAN SHALL BE THE 
PEER OF THE BLESSED Beasts, WHO 
GRAZE THROUGH THEIR Happy Lire, 
UNDISTURBED BY THOUGHT! ... 

Apogee of Progress and of human 
genius. 

After which the dances resume their 
swing. The President seats himself on 
the millstone and blows vigorously if 
tunelessly into an Alpine horn. 

While Aviette and Rominet, walking 
in the distance, are oblivious to every- 
thing but love’s young dream, afar off, 
in the lovely dusk, a flute unfolds a 
suave melody in the manner of Debussy. 


(= man only has remained apart 
from the festivities, seated on a rock 
overlooking the valley, a rasped and in- 
tense expression on his face. It is Marteau 
Pilon, the ex-Master of the Machines. 
He cannot reconcile himself to this life 
of nature, this life without machines! 
(Already in the preceding scene, we saw 
him examine contemptuously and then 
throw down with disgust a rake which 
someone was handing him.) He talks to 
himself and gesticulates. He is tense, 
like Rodin’s Penseur, or the Usgolini of 
Carpeaux. He draws feverishly, covering 
the surrounding stones with geometrical 
figures and calculations. The two young 
people, who have spied him as they 
walked, steal up behind him and watch 
him, laughing, over his shoulder. . . . 

And suddenly we see, projected 
against the gold of the sunset sky, 
the formidable shadows of Machines 
far more monstrous than those of 
yore, the dreams of the Inventor, 
which petrify with admiration Aviette 
and Rominet.... 


(The song of.the flute is sharply interrupled 
in the middle of a phrase. We hear a distant 
thundering, and the brazen-throated roar of 
giant engines.) 


The finished cycle begins anew. . -- 
THE END 
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EPOSE is suggested instantly in 
the new Simmons beds by a 
quiet harmony ofline, proportionand 


color. This unobtrusive unity, how- 
ever, is never lacking in distinction. 
The fine modern feeling for sim- 
plicity and spaciousness is realized 
in chambers equipped with Simmons 
beds. All the beauty bequeathed 
by the craftsmen of other periods 
has influenced the design of a wide 
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range of units adapted to almost any 
scheme of furnishing and decoration 
which your taste may favor. 

Sleep and rest are doubly certain 
when Simmons springs and mat- 
tresses are used. See them at your 
dealer’s or write for “Restful Bed- 
rooms’ to The Simmons Company, 
1347 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
or to Simmons, Limited, 400 St. 
Ambroise Street, Montreal, Quebec. 


SIMMON 


Beds --Mattresses - Springs 


BUILT FOR SLEEP 


mB Ue 





Pale gold, dull ebony and opal blue are 
the dominant colors in this: simple, yet 
impressive chamber. Draperies and bed 
covers are in silk taffeta, or in poplin of 
silk or mercerized cotton. The benches 
are taffeta, repp or silk velvet. Opal 
blue Wilton carpet, Italian pottery lamps, 
mbroidered bell pull. The wall is tinted 
cafe au lait. The beds are by Simmons, 
Directoire in spirit, in dull ebony with 
central panel in Simmons cane. They 
may be had also in soft jade green, 
old blue, ivory and fine wood finishes. 
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— Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 


is created to be the perfect complement 
for those fine motor cars whose quality 
is never compromised. Symbolic of DéJon 
perfection is the superior construction 
of the coil. the heart of a cars electrical 
system. It is designed and bakelized 
against insular breakdown. It unfail— 
ingly gives a hot spark in frigid weather 
without sacrifice to high speed per~ 
formance. 
DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE.NEW YORK 
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POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS REO GxCYL. ENGINE © T 





ITH road shocks minimized by lon, supple, jently-acting, springs, 

and finally absorbed by large-dimensioned, liberally springed seats 

and backs, the Reo Coupe represents fatiZue-proof motor travel at a new 
high point, and compellingly appeals to the feminine driver. 














Six-cylinder satisfaction backs 
all Reo passenger cars. 


Alertly responsive to all driving 
conditions, the rugged Reo 6-cylin- 
der 50h. p. engine has brute power 
for the mountain climb or desert 
trail, and fleetness for the paved 
ways. 


Its sureness of performance is 
due to its aluminum alloy pistons 


ports,—and to the wonderful effi- 
ciency of lubrication and cooling, 
systems. 

Major power units function more 
smoothly and truly because they 
are mounted in an inner frame, 
the whole assembly cradled in the 
main frame. 

Confidence in Reo reliability is 
further justified by the burst-proof 
radiator, the 13-plate clutch, the 








‘| %, and ground cylinders,—to the amidship-mounted transmission, a rf Is 
a |¥ 4-bearing, crankshaft,—to the sen- short propeller shaft, and a sturdy Viv 
‘ale sible valve placement, to the large rear axle. a 
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“REASONS FOR REO” 
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UST as a beautiful character is reflected 
J in one’s countenance, so is beauty the 
outward evidence of the inherent qual- 

ity of Biflex Bumpers. 


Beauty, however, was secondary with Bi- 
flex inventors whose sole ambition was the 
perfection of adequate bumper protection 
for motor cars. 
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After every protective feature had been in- 
corporated in Biflex, its beauty and charm 
became evident. It was realized that Biflex 
was truly the Bumper of Protection with 
Distinction. 
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Rox 


And Biflex could not help being beautiful 
because it is emblematic of the pride its 
manufacturers take in its originality. 


Thus Biflex finds a ready place on the 
finest cars. These motorists recognize in 
Biflex the qualities which satisfy their dis- 
criminating tastes and meet their exacting 
requirements. 


You can secure Biflex Bumpers from 
your dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
write us; we will see that you are 
supplied. Biflex Bumpers and brack- 
ets are guaranteed against breakage 
for one year. Priced from $23 to $28. 
Fully protected by U. S. patents. 


BIFLEX PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Waukegan, IIl. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The One-Man Show 


(Continued from page 54) 


this incoherence. He made it his business 
to appear before a drop curtain, and 
explain in an amazing vocabulary, and 
with painstaking gravity, exactly what 
was to occur in the next scene. He affects 
to be awkward (to quote h m, I might go 
so far as to call him wncouth. . . I think I 
will call him uncouth. . . He zs uncouth); 
his gestures are florid and wide, his ear- 
nestness makes all things vivid. Each of 
these explanations involves a bad pun and 
none, of course, has anything to do with 
the scene that actually follows. Like 
Jolson and Cantor he takes the stage ata 
given moment and entertains. His famous 


| inventions seemed to be the crudest form 
| of humor—a_ typewriter carriage for 


eating corn on the cob, a burning candle 
to set in one’s ear in order to wake up in 
time—yet sheer ebullition carried them 
high into the field of “nice clean fun”. 
Wynn's words come tumbling out of him, 
agglutinated, chaotic, disorderly; he is 
abashed by his own occasional temerity, 
he is timid and covers it with brashness— 
and all of this is a carefully created per- 
sonage. He has found a little odd corner 
of life which no one else develops; it is a 


| sort of rusticity in the face of simple 
| things, he is a perpetual immigrant ob- 


sessed by hats, shoes, words and small 
ideas, instead of bothering about sky- 
scrapers. The deepness of his zany-like 
appreciation of everyday things is the 
secret of his capacity for making them 
startling and funny. His one fault is the 
show with which he surrounds himself. 

I have never seen Elsie Janis better 
than she was in The Lady of the Slipper— 
with the exception of Gaby Deslys I have 
never seen any woman comparable to 
Miss Janis in that piece, and in it she had 
qualities which ought to have made her 
appearance in an individual show a much 
greater success than it actually turned 
out to be. For, except a voice, Miss Janis 
has everything. She is a beautiful dancer 
and her legs are handsomer than Mistin- 
guett’s, and she is the finest mimic I have 
ever seen on the stage, several shades 


| ahead of Ina Claire. An exceptional in- 
| telligence operates in the creation of these 


caricatures, for they are all created by 
seizing upon vital characteristics of tone, 
gesture, tempo of movement, spirit, and 
the arrangement of her hair and the 
contortions of her face are only guide 
signs to the accomplished act. She is 


| herself of an abounding grace, a supple- 





ness of body and mind, and the measure 
of her skill is the exact degree in which her 
grace and simplicity are transformed into 
harshness or angularity or sophistication 
as she passes one after another of our 
stage personalities before her mirror. 


Say It With Dancing 

ib pens year I saw her in a Paris music- 

hall take off Mistinguett and Max 
Dearly. She presented them singing Give 
Me Moonlight in their own imagined ver- 
sions and her throaty “Give me a street 
lamp” for the creator of Mon Homme was 
superb. She offered to sing it, at the end, 
as she herself ought to sing it—and danced 
it without uttering a sound. It reminded 


| one—by contrast—of Irene Castle in 


Watch Your Step. For an exact calcula- 
tion of her capacities and a sensible, mod- 
est intention to stay within them and to 
exploit them to the limit are parts of Elsie 
Janis’s intelligence. To be sure it isn’t her 


| intelligence—it is her loveliness and her 





talent that endear her to us. But it is 
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grateful, for once in a way, to find a talent 
so great, a loveliness so irresistible, joined 
to an intelligence which sets all in motion 
and spoils nothing. It is in this unusual 
codrdination of showmanship and_per- 
sonal qualities that Miss Janis excells. 


Stop! Look! Listen! 
I SUSPECT that in spite of the best of 


the one-man shows there is something 
wrong with the idea—perhaps because 
the environment requires more than any 
man has yet been able to give. And the 
one perfect example is, as I have sug- 
gested, proof of fhis. Because Stop! Look! 
Listen! which was only a moderate suc- 
cess on Broadway and involved the tal- 
ents of Gaby Deslys, Doyle and Dixon, 
Harry Fox, Helen Dryden as costumer 
and Robert MacQuinn as scenic designer, 
a beautiful chorus and an excellent pro- 
ducer, was actually the one-man show of 
Irving Berlin. For once a complete and 
varied show expressed the spirit of one 
man to perfection. In that piece Berlin 
wrote two of his masterpieces and about 
four other superb songs; and, more than 
that, suffused the entire production with 
the gay spirit of his music. There, oc- 
curred The Ragtime Melodrama danced by 
Doyle and Dixon—only the Common 
Clay scene from the Cohan revue ever 
approached it, and Doyle and Dixon 
never danced better (unless, possibly, a 
quarter of an hour earlier in The Hula- 
Hula); there was The Girl on the Magazine 
Cover, perfectly set and costumed, a 
really good sentimental song with its 
quaint introduction of Lohengrin (not the 
Wedding March); there was When I gel 
Back to the U. S. A. sung against a chorus 
of My Country ’Tis of Thee; there was 
Gaby’s wicked Take off a Liltle Bit and 
Harry Fox’s Press-agent Song—and finally 
the second of Berlin’s three great tributes 
to his art: J Love a Piano, which, like the 
mother of Louis Napoleon, he wrote for 
six pianos, and in which everything in 
syncopation up to that time was epito- 
mized and carried to a perfect conélusion. 
Whatever was gay, light, colorful, what- 
ever was accurate, assured, confident, and 
good-humored, was in this miraculous 
production. I saw it twelve times in two 
weeks—lured partly, I must confess, by 
the hope that Harry Pilcer would break 
at least a leg in his fall down the golden 
stairs. He never did; in spite of which, 
seeing it again months later it still seemed 
to me the apotheosis of pure show. I 
think I could reconstruct every moment 
of it, including the useless plot and Justine 
Johnstone’s ankles; it seems a pity that 
all of it, the ephemeral and the perma- 
nent, should have already passed from the 
stage. It was a beginning in ragtime 
operetta which Mr. Berlin has never fol- 
lowed up; his inexhaustible talents have 
been diverted into other things; he is now 
a maker of revues. Yet when he saw The 
Beggar’s Opera, Mr. Berlin felt something 
plucking at his sleeve, reminding him that 
it was his job, and his alone, to create the 
comparable type for America. At that 
moment he thought back to Stop! Look! 
Listen!—but he had already begun to 
build the Music Box—and we must wait 
patiently for what time will bring as a real 
successor to his one-man show. At any 
rate we have had it. We know, now, what 
it can amount to—and it is enough. 
Enough, at any rate, to put the veritable 
one-man show fairly definitely out of the 
running. 
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ORKMEN trained in our own 
plant—up-to-the-minute ma- 
chinery, a large part of it designed 
by our own engineers—thorough or- 
ganization—maintained quality for 
thirteen years—a model modern 
plant. Result: 


Twenty-four hours a day 
year-round production ! 


Again, result: Substantial savings which the 
intelligent buyer of Vacuum Cup Tires and 
“Ton Tested”’ Tubes quickly perceives and avails 
himself of. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
Jeannette, Pa. 
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The closed car he has just passed 
is on fire—the women and chil- 
dren in that car are trying to 
escape. 


If the fire has not gained head- 
way, he can put it out instantly 
with his Pyrene—save the pass- 
engers and save the car. 


Whenever you and your family 
ride in a closed car you face the 
danger of fire. 


Are you willing to take the awful 
risk? 

Install Pyrene in your car at 
small cost and you are safe from 
fire dangers. 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 









Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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VANITY FAIR 


The New Spoon River 


(Continued from page 34) 


Amy Whedon 


‘THE blossoms we planted were frosted; 

And black decay took them, 

Until they withered into the earth. 

Nothing was left but the odor of rotting 
stalks, 

And the smell of nourished soil 

With which we strove to grow them: 

Our love, and our devotion, 

Our hopes and our labors. 

A'l for the flower of life that we planted 
in vain. 

Oh my beloved, how we toiled for the life 
of our love! 


Edmund Pathe 


gp egew pth If you have a sorrow 

It is well for you if you are among 
friends 

Who know your sorrow, and know you. 

For their knowledge of you and your sor- 
TOW 

Helps you to endure it. 

Either they will sustain you with tender- 
ness to bear it; 

Or else they will resist your leaning it 
upon them, 

And thereby make you see it, as it is. 

But oh, what a fate was mine, who lived 
to the time 

When only a few knew me, 

And no one knew, or remembered my 
sorrow. 

That is the tragedy of the soul 

In pain and alone as the darkness deepens! 


John Lamore 


N AKE a fight to feed the brood, 

1¥4 They wili down you if they can, 

No matter what happens to the brood. 

But desert the brood! And they will rail 
at you; 

They will say they would have helped 
you if you had stuck. 

They are a crooked and cruel gang, passer 
by, 

And the only way to beat them 

Is to be strong enough to rob them first, 

And store away what you have taken! 


Philip Dever 


I MADE my way from the time I was 

fourteen 

I educated myself. 

I married, earned a nouse, built up a 
fortune. 

I sent the children away to school; 

I safeguarded them against my hardships. 

I spread too rich a feast before them: 

They rushed from dish to dish, 

In a disconcerted hurry to taste of every- 
thing. 

Now this obelisk which they put up in 
gratitude. 

Carve this for me: 

“Raised to Philip Dever, 

By the generation which he didn’t fore- 
see.” 


Emma Servis 


HE Canada thistle is Hate; 
And Greed is a waste of weeds; 
And vines that kill the oak are Envy: 
And quack-grass spreading is Selfishness. 
But the rose old-fashioned that climbs the 
trellis 
And sweetens the air of a rainy day 
Is being a joy to the neighborhood, 
With an open house, and an open heart, 
And a hand that loves to serve and lend. 
And it’s good in the sleep of death to 
dream 
Of your little stone that the neighbors 
chiseled: 
“This woman was a friend.” 


Algot Lancor 


TRANGER! They will come to you 
And counsel you against bitterness, 
But if the wine be wholly gone, 
And the dregs remain in the cup, 
Wherewith shall the cup be sweetened? 


Robert Sincere 


I BUILT the house of my life 

On the rock of invincible character, 

Guarding it against the descending rains 

Of regret for misspent days, 

And against the floods of unrighteous 
living. 

But an earthquake struck me: 

The disaster of placing all confidence 

In the integrity of man, 

And in God’s moral governance. 

Then I saw that I should have builded 

On the shifting sands of selective pru- 
dence. 


C. Lytton 


IS the ground cursed for the sake of 
man? : 

Are thorns and thistles a curse? 

And is it a curse to eat your bread 

In the sweat of your face? 

Well, anyway, what a race believes 

They put as a curse in the mouth of God. 

And you couldn’t expect us to be farmers 

With the Bible that curses the land and 
work, 

And a stock behind us that loved the 
bank 

Prospering in the city. 


Joseph Meek 


pP I not see the righteous scowls of the 
Circuit judge, 

And read the bitter exaggerations of the 
editors, 

When proof was made that union slug- 


gers 

Were paid five dollars a day to slug the 
scabs? 

And yet in this same court, 

And amid the silence of the press, 

And with the aid of the same judge, 

I was ruined in my little business 

By the canning works in a suit in equity, 

“— lawyer was paid five hundred dol- 
ars 

To get me out of the way! 


Leander Murphy 


A D. BLOOD had prohibition; 
e And Tennessee Shope the Bhagavad 


Gita; 
And Thomas Rhodes the making of 
money; 
And Lydia Humphrey the Holy Bible; 
And Rev. Wiley the thrill of revivals; 
And Lucian Atherton lust for women; 
And Harry Goodhue the great millenium. 
And I, a realist for living, 
Built my dreams on morphine. 


Henry Ditch 


A a boy old bachelors and old maids 

Were pointed out to me as hearts of 
ideal devotion 

Consecrated to the memory of a lost love, 

Or a departed love. 

It was not that, as I learned for myself, 

That kept their souls from marriage: 

If the sun of March brings April breezes, 

And tempts the blossoms forth 

To the numbing fingers of sudden frost, 

And the flail of bitter snow, 

The soul of the tree sinks down exhausted, 

And cannot bud again. 

And that is love forced back by fear, 

And robbed of its power to try again 

In life’s precarious garden! 


A new installment of “The New Spoon River” will appear 
monthly in Vanity Fair 
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At Last— 


a real improvement 
in tire construction! 


iment and exhaustive 
toad tests on heavily-laden 
trucks—a new tire that gives 
to pleasure cars the tire- 
strength and endurance 
demanded for heavy com- 
mercial vehicles. 


re ER two years of exper- 


For the time being, Empire 
Heavy Duty Cords will be 
made in five sizes only—for 
limousines and heavier pleas- 
ure cats which require tires 
of such super-construction. 


It is apparent that we cannot 
hope to fill the demand for 
months to come. We there- 
fore suggest that you reserve 
a set at once. 


‘For ff. ‘ 





BUILT LIKE A SHIP 





4nousines 
and Heavier Pleasure 
Cars 






Non-skid under the most severe 
conditions. A layer of live rubber 
between each ply to give greater 
resiliency. Built for the present 
in these sizes only 32x4% 33x4% 
34X43 33X5 35%5. 


pire 


HEAVY DUTY CORDS 


Fifty per cent. longer mileage. Many 
pounds heavier than other tires of cor- 
responding sizes. Tread brought com- 
pletely down sidewall to serve as extra 
reinforcement and prevent curb and 
Tut tearing. 
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Your right to full value in the tire you buy 
is protected by the one-quality policy back of 
the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. This protec- 
tion is increased by the exacting standards 
to which the Silvertown is built. You are 
further protected by the Goodrich Dealer, a 
merchant you can rely on, whose service is 
on a plane with the tire he makes his leader 
—the Goodrich Silvertown Cord. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto », Montreal » Winnipeg 





(Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CORD 








SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER. 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Ten Dullest Authors 


(Continued from page 58) 


Edna Ferber 


ARROWING such a list down to ten 
is a thing that requires gifts of selec- 
tion and elimination, neither of which I 
possess. Still, here are some books that 
nothing could make me read again: 
. Plane Geometry 
Eat and Grow Thin 
The Book of Job 
. Elsie Dinsmore 
Jurgen 
The Genius 
Pollyanna 
. Anything of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 
written since his first novel and 
first book of short stories 
9. The Congressional Record 
10. Bleak House 


“ 


os On wh 


Ernest Boyd 


NE is tempted to begin at the begin- 
ning and list all the five-foot bookshelf 
geniuses, Homer, Vergil, Victor Hugo, 
Alexandre Dumas, and so forth, but here 
is an opportunity to be indiscreet. So, 
instead of taking refuge amongst the 
defenceless dead, I will mention my im- 
perfect sympathies amongst the moderns: 
» 1. Robert Louis Stevenson, the father 
of all contemporary bores, the 
archetype of the literary gent with 
illusions about the life of adven- 

ture. 

2. Thomas Hardy’s The Dynasts, an 
unpoetic poem and an undramatic 
drama, a lapse on the part of a 
great novelist. 

3. Rudyard Kipling, as intolerable to 
a civilized mind as the professional 
Tommies of the British army whose 
mentality he so perfectly reflects. 

4. Gilbert K. Chesterton, the cheap 
punster in excelsis, strenuously en- 
gaged in persuading clean-limbed 
Englishmen that there was ever 
such a place as “ Merrie England”, 
full of beer and Catholicism. 

5. J. M. Barrie, the sentimental 
Scot raised to the nth degree, 
Harry Lauder without kilts. 

6. Joseph Conrad, the perfect exam- 
ple of the “romance” of the sea, 
born in Poland and the greatest 
maritime glory in modern English 
literature. 

7. D. H. Lawrence—the average Bri- 
ton in the toils of sex, a sad spec- 
tacle. 

8. George Santayana, platitudes 
across the sea. 

9. Paul Claudel, pseudo-simple religi- 
osity in the worst French style 
for two hundred years. 

10. Giovanni Papini’s Story of Christ, 
the collapse of a remarkable mind 
into intellectual Fascismo, an at- 
tempt to rebuild the Church of 
God with the bricks previously 
hurled by anti-clericalism. 

George Jean Nathan 
Dostoievski 
Paul Claudel 
Paul Bourget 
. Paul Heyse 
. Charles Dickens 
Sir Walter Scott 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Knut Hamsun 
. Charles Rann Kennedy 
. Woodrow Wilson 


Hugh Walpole 


HE ten writers whom I dislike the 

most—(And when I say writers I 
mean Writers) 

1. Edith Wharton 

2. George Meredith 

3. W. B. Yeats 
4. Oscar Wilde 
5 
6 
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. Henri Bordeaux 
. August Strindberg 


7. Rémy de Gourmont 

8. Brander Mathews 

g. Clutton Brock 

10. Robert Herrick (A. D. 1923) 


Thomas Beer 


1. Publius Vergilius Maro. I can 
stand smugness and tedium taken 
separately but the combination 
floors me. 

2. Saint Paul. They left him alone 
with the Christian church and he 
made it what it is today. 

3. Ben Jonson. There may be some- 
thing psychopathic in my loathing 
of this fellow’s stuff, but I can't 
afford to waste any more of a life 
already past high noon. 

4. Blaise Pascal. I am told by one 
young enough to be an authority 
that ‘“Pascal’s sad, burning 
thought descends to the inmost 
seat of being.” Let it work while] 
sleep. 

. Walter Scott. He said that no 
line of his could debase the youth 
of England. 

6. Emile Zola. His books sold tre. 
mendously in the United States 
between 1879 and 1891. Why say 
another word? 

7. D.H. Lawrence. I wish to heaven 
that Mr. Lawrence would transfer 
his exquisite mastery of the Eng- 
lish language to the making of a 
history of the coal business. 

8. Upton Sinclair. He means so well. 

9. Nat Gould. Whenever I have tried 
to read any of this wholesome fa- 
vorite of the British lower classes, I 
have thanked God for our own 
Gene Stratton Porter. 

10. Orison Swett Marden. The only 
author living as dull as J. J. Rous- 
seau, but he has not written his 
confessions yet and may improve, 


wn 


Burton Rascoe 


. John Milton 

D. H. Lawrence 

P. Virgilius Maro 

W. D. Howells 

. Marcel Proust 

Sir Francis Bacon 

H. G. Wells 

. William Wordsworth 

. Henry James 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 


If I am to be frank, these are the 
authors who have bored me beyond all 
others. And in making out such a list I 
must explain it a little. A great many 
writers among the classics and among my 
contemporaries might have bored me toa 
greater extent had I not made short shrift 
of their endeavors to entertain and in- 
struct me. But since I came of age, I have 
not permitted many writers to bore me. 
Ordinarily I give them a fair trial and ifl 
find them dull I am rude enough to tum 
my attention elsewhere. When I was 
very young that was not the case. My 
eagerness for knowledge made all books, 
good or bad, dull or lively, seem wonderful 
in my eyes. For a long time I did not 
know what it was to be bored. At the 
age of sixteen I read that intolerable 
compendium of tediousness, Kant’s Cr- 
tique of Pure Reason from beginning to 
end, understanding scarcely a word 
it, and yet I was enchanted. Emerson, 
who in his essays was my intellect 
proctor in those days, had, in his divinely 
allusive fashion hinted that there was rich 
meat in Kant and I chewed the German 
philosopher’s words with self-hypnoti¢ 
relish and never once suspected that I was 
not, in doing so, growing big with wisdom. 

Nowadays I am occasionally bored out 
of a profound loyalty to a writer, or froma 
vague sense of duty. Milton, who bo 
me at college (except in his shorter poems 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Buyers have come to expect greater beauty of design and _-finish, 
superior construction and finer equipment, in those motor car bodies 
which bear the symbol—Body by Fisher. These distinguishing quali- 
ties are the natural reflection of the immensity of Fisher resources, and 
of the pre-eminent talent which such immensity invariably attracts. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 


CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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Blue skies; the cool salt air of the 
seashore; a charming room overlook- 
ing the water; and a roomy, conven- 
tent Indestructo. What a harmony 
of essentials for a good time! 


* * 


More than you realize, your trunk 
makes or mars the pleasure of your 
vacation trips. 


For it determines the extent to which 
your travel needs will be served. 


This summer, know the comfort of 
traveling with an Indestructo Insured 


Trunk. 


In its generous compartments you 
may pack a most delightful variety 
of apparel. 


Roomy drawer space, conveniently 
apportioned, accommodates even the 
luxuries of travel. 


And an sured strength that even 
world encircling tours have not mas- 
tered protects your possessions every 
step of the way! 


The cost? No more than you are 
asked to pay for an ordinary trunk. 


BNDESTIRUCTO 
WRONK CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
FACTORY ¢ MISHAWAKA eINDIANA 


INDESTRUCTO TRUNKS ARE INSURED 











VANITY FAIR 


Scottish Tours for American Motorists 


(Continued from page 68) 


miles, and Edinburgh but two hundred 
miles, from Liverpool, it has always been 
surprising that so few American visitors to 
these shores embark on a motor tour to 
the most picturesque and charming part 
of the British Isles. England has much of 
beauty to offer the motorist. The charm 
of the countryside has ever pivased the 
American visitor. It is full of quaint and 
charming corners, of mediaeval buildings, 
some historically, some architecturally 
interesting, of legend and story, of the 
history of battles and romance. But Scot- 
land, while lacking none of these, has a 
peculiar attractiveness I find impossi- 
ble to define. Perhaps Scottish ancestry 
biases my opiniona bit, although it would 
seem well supported by the number of 
tourists from south of the Tweed who 
annually flock to Scotland by road and by 
rail. 

If a car is not brought over, there is no 
difficulty in making the necessary ar- 
rangements with one of the big companies 
who rent well equipped cars over here. A 
tour can be arranged before one sails, ora 
suggested tour submitted when the com- 
pany knows how much time is at the visi- 
tor’s disposal. For members of either or- 
ganization, tours and schedulesare planned 
by the Royal Automobile Club and the 
Automobile Association. Regarding time, 
a week allows of much being seen, but 
months cannot exhaust the charms of 
this delightful country. From early July 
to mid-October, weather should be suit- 
able for touring, but camping out is too 
risky in our climate. 

If Southampton is the port of arrival, 
the motorist might take the train to 
London and then to Edinburgh, which is 
reached in a night from London, and so 
save nearly five hundred miles and the 
time which would be spent to better ad- 
vantage across the Scottish border. If 
time admits of a sufficiently extended 
tour, it were better to explore the lowlands 
first, the land of Scott and Burns, of 
Crockett and Barrie. 

There is a delightful coast road from 
Stranraer to Glasgow, through Girvan, 
Bridge of Doon, where the poet Burns 
was born in 1759, and where his father’s 
cottage is still preserved; through Ayr, 
full of interesting associations with the 
poet with its “auld Brig”; through 
Prestwick and Troon, both of which pos- 
sess magnificent golf links over which 
both the Open and the Amateur cham- 
pionships are played; through Ardrossan, 
Largs, Wemyss Bay; through Ganrock, 
where the scenery is magnificent; skirting 
the River Clyde; thus into Glasgow. 

The Valley of the Tweed from Peebles 
to Melrose is a few miles of river scenery 
unsurpassed in the British Isles. We are 
now in the land of Scott and familiar 
scenes from his works are recalled on 
every side: Abbotsford House, where the 
poet died in 1832, Clovenford and Ashes- 
tiel, where he wrote The Lay of The Last 
Minstrel, and Marmion, Dryburgh Abbey, 
now a ruin where stands Scott’s tomb. On 
the east coast, some twenty miles before 
reaching Edinburgh, enthusiastic golfers 
should not overlook the claims of North 
Berwick, but do not confuse North Ber- 
wick with Berwick-on-Tweed, some forty 
miles farther south. The whole coast here 
is devoted to golf, with Gullane, Mussel- 


burgh and Muirfield, besides other links 
less known. 

Of cities, Scotland can boast of only 
one of any considerable size—Glasgow, 
This makes an excellent center for excur. 
sions. Loch Lomond is only twenty miles 
away, and then for over twenty miles the 
road runs along the shores of the Loch, 
But motorists who wish to test their cars 
should turn West at Tarbet for Arrochar 
and Ivetary; over the pass of Glencroe, 
past Lochs Long and Tyne. This is one 
of the test roads of the Scottish Reliability 
Trials. Continuing to Dalmally and 
thence to Oban, Lochs Awe and Etirie 
are passed. This road, in all about one 
hundred miles from Glasgow, affords 
some magnificent scenery and Oban is the 
= port for sea trips among the Western 

sles. 

Oban to Inverness is 130 miles, passing 
Lochs Lochy, Oich, and Ness, all linked 
together and known as the Caledonian 
Canal. This is perhaps the most beautiful 
road in Scotland, and should on no ac- 
count be missed by the tourist. The 
gloomy pass of Glencoe, famous for the 
massacre of the Macdonalds, lies to the 
East of Ballachulish. On reaching Fort 
Augustus make for Whitebridge Hotel 
and Foyers if the car needs a good hill- 
climbing test, but if not keep on by Inver- 
moriston. The road here skirts the shores 
of Loch Ness to within a few miles of In- 
verness, which is a good center for explor- 
ing the northern Highlands. It is a small 
city, the one-time rallying-ground of 
Jacobite disaffection and boasting a cas- 
tle where Macbeth murdered Duncan. 

The firths of Beauly, Cromarty and 
Dornoch are all in a day’s run, but time 
must decide whether the run to John o- 
Groats be undertaken and trips made to 
the West coast. The golf links at Dornoch 
and Lossiemouth, though some miles dis- 
tant, should be visited, or Nairn, which is 
nearer. Coming South, drop down from 
Inverness through Aviemoor, Kingussie 
to Pitlochry whence Lochs Rannock, 
Tay and Earn, all lying to the West, afford 
some beautiful scenery, while eastward 
the road to Braemar and Balmoral runs 
over the Spittal of Glenshee. Approach- 
ing the summit is the famous Devil's 
Elbow, a double bend of the road with 
gradients of 11% and figuring frequently 
in the Scottish Automobile Reliability 
Trials. This road is another good car 
test. The scenery at Braemar is very fine 
and Balmoral Castle stands amidst beau- 
tiful surroundings. The road goes through 
to Aberdeen. Cruden Bay is well worth 
visiting for its golf links, or, turning 
South at Banchory, work back to Perth 
through Glamis, the home of the Duke of 
York’s bride. Gleneagles, the most mod- 
ern and perhaps the best inland golf 
course in Scotland, is some 15 miles of. 
It is only a short run of 50 miles from 
Perth to Edinburgh via Kinross and 
across the ferry, or 70 miles around by 
Stirling and avoiding the ferry across the 
Firth of Forth, unless the enthusiastic 
golfer makes for St. Andrews, over whose 
links we all hope to play before we pass 
over. 

Of Edinburgh I will say nothing except 
that should Fate give me one day only to 
spend in Scotland, then Edinburgh is 
where I should spend it. 
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“Rotten roads? I should say they WERE rotten! And slippery—! We nearly skidded into the ditch twice.” 
They'd save you a lot of worry.” 


“You ought to use Kelly Cords, old man. 


5 onseane is scarcely a car owner who has not heard 
motorist friends praise Kelly Cords. Yet it is 


hard for a man to realize, until he has learned from 
experience, that any tire can be so surefooted on all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather as the 
Kelly Cord is; or that any tire can give such long 
mileage under all conditions as the Kelly Cord does. 
It costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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STEREO 


BuHRAE 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 


BUHRKE Metal Bottom 


“Look for the name 
and red tag” 


Keep Below 
Bogie— 


VOID fatigued and strained muscles between 

greens. The Burr-Key Golf Bag is built to 

prevent ‘weariness and stiffness in wrist, forearm 
vole Jelelttlelom 


| FeltttaseM we leeMecte site Cometh ( 
be Etetel Cometele Me)etelti (e(caiulce-te) 
saa ceehaeey-le-velaceM-telemSehue et ieut(aqsemert-lan cel aer-te 
carry it with the arm completely relaxed. It means 
more force in your tee shots and greater steadiness 
pbelm ele)bbet-ane) oben 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the Metal 
Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, Partition 
Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 


“The House of Quality” 


New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 
Manufactured in Canada by Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 














VANITY FAIR 


The Vacation Bridge Partner 


(Continued from page 62) 


Mr. Bonjuay dealt and bid no-trump, 
which Mr. Hoosit passed. Mrs. Montrey, 
who was a great believer in showing her 
partner what she had, bid two diamonds, 
which Mrs. Hoosit passed. As his partner 
had been introduced to him as a very good 
player (one of the best in Oshkosh, or 
Oklahoma, I forget which), Mr. Bonjuay 
naturally concluded she had a trickless 
hand, with five or six small diamonds. 

Such being the case, to go back to no- 
trumps was obviously taking an un- 
necessary risk, as he would find all the 
high cards that he did not hold, against 
him. This would mean the king of hearts; 
the king and queen of clubs; the ace and 
king of diamonds, and the ace of spades. 
As five or six of these cards would un- 
doubtedly take tricks in a no-trumper, 
the diamond contract looked safer. 

The opening lead was the jack of 
hearts. Mrs. Montrey was a good enough 
player to know it is useless to cover a jack 
with a queen, so she put the ace right on 
and led three rounds of trumps, Mr. 
Hoosit discarding the spade seven. The 
nine of clubs was covered by the queen; 
the ace went on from dummy, and the 
club was returned, Mrs. Hoosit taking the 
trick with the king. 

The ten of hearts was allowed to hold. 
The spade nine followed, and Mr. Hoosit 
took home the ace, the king of hearts, and 
the jack of clubs. 


Arcee dialogue followed. 
““Well, we made two by cards and five 
honors on that hand all right, partner’’, 
remarked Mrs. Montrey. ‘I thought you 
would like to know I had those diamonds.” 

“T should have known you had them 
when you laid them down for the dummy, 
if you had left me in with my no-trump”, 
was all Mr. Bonjuay could say at the 
time. At the end of the game, on looking 
over the scores made by others on this 
particular board, he was not at all aston- 
ished to find that every other pair in the 
room had made four odd on it at no- 
trumps, and one pair had made five. 
This meant a minimum of 175 points, 
instead of 49 only. 

The five odd was made this way. The 
spade jack was led and won by the 
king, fourth hand. A diamond lead put 
dummy in to lead a club. The ace killed 
the queen, and the jack held the next 
trick, on the return of the suit. Another 
small spade let the queen win. Four dia- 
mond tricks followed. The spade hand 
was so sure the hearts would be finessed 
that he blanked his king to keep all his 
spades; but dummy led the third club, 
forcing the king. When the heart was 
led, the ace went right up, as that was 
the ninth trick and cinched the game. 
The club and the queen of hearts took 
two more. 


Answer to the July Problem 
ss was the distribution in Problem 
XLIX, which S. C. Kinsey considers 

one of the best of his compositions. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z starts with the queen of hearts, upon 
which Y plays the ten. If B wins the 
trick with the king and leads a diamond, 
Y wins with the ace and leads the seven 
of hearts, giving Z two tricks in that 
suit. On the third heart, A must unguard 
the clubs, or give up a diamond or a 
spade. This is assuming that he has 
already discarded a small spade. 

If B refuses to win the first trick of all, 
Z continues with the eight of hearts, 
which B must win. If A discards a 
spade, and B now leads a diamond, Y 
wins and leads a small club, which Z 
wins. The winning heart now forces a 
discard from A. 

If B leads a small club, instead of a 
diamond, after winning the second round 
ot hearts, Z puts on the king of clubs, so 
as to lead the ace of hearts, and force a 
discard from A. 

It should be noted that if Z starts with 
the ace of hearts, instead of the queen, 
Y will be forced to keep the ten. Then, if 
Z follows with the eight of hearts, B can 
safely allow Y to win the second round. 
Y cannot avoid setting up two tricks for 
A and B, no matter what he does next. 

Note also that even if Z starts correctly 
with the queen of hearts, and Y fails to 
give up the ten, B can win, the trick at 
once and lead a small club. This allows A 
to discard a diamond, as his hand is safe 
from attack. 

Suppose Z wins the club with the king, 
and leads the ace of hearts, A discarding 
the seven of diamonds. Z can put Y in 
with a club, and Y leads the ace of dia- 
monds, catching A’s queen. Then a 
small diamond enables Z to kill B’s ten. 
But this leaves Z in the lead, with two 
losing tricks, one in hearts and one in 
spades, and he must either give A two 
spades, or B two hearts. 


The Ten Dullest Authors 


(Continued from page 86) 


and in his prose) bores me now on an aver- 
age of once every six months. After such 
a lapse of time, I turn again to Paradise 
Lost in high hope of sustaining that thrill 
of pleasure which some friend or some 
essayist has just reminded me is to be had 
from the epic. The time may come when 
I shall arise from a reading of Paradise 
Lost in a state of jubilance, ecstasy, and 
self-congratulation. But not yet. 

My loyalty to writers whose works I 
have admired and loved grants these 
writers full liberty to bore me. I do not 
admit the right of others to presume so 
much. Henry James is so favored, and 
George Moore, and D. H. Lawrence, and 
Joseph Conrad. Few writers charm me 


as much as Moore, no one I think has a 
more seductive prose style, and yet 
could not read In Single Strictness and | 
foundered on A Story-Teller’s Holiday. 
I could feign attention to D. H. Law- 
rence during the interminable spinning of 
Women in Love and Aaron’s Rod because 
I consider Sons and Lovers among the 
great novels of our time. I keep on read- 
ing Wells with great weariness and exas- 
peration because of Tony Bungay and 
The Island of Dr. Moreau. I have taken 
stimulants to listen out Henry James be- 
cause with him a seeming quality o 
boresomeness is only the legitimate de- 
mand he makes upon the reader’s undi- 
vided and intelligent attention. 
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In buying a motor car, consider what the cost 
will be when divided over a period of years. 


What is the car’s reputation for satisfactory 
service after the first year? After the second? 
And after the third—and fourth? 


These considerations, in the final analysis, are 
the true basis of economy in motoring. 


And it is this attribute to which Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car owes its chief claim upon the 
unalterable loyalty of its owners. 


It is universally known for many vital advan- 
tages, but best known for its ability to go on 
giving thousands of miles of dependable service 
after years of the hardest usage. 


This quality of long life represents a distinct 
saving in the cost of transportation. It obviates 
the necessity of buying a new car every year 
or two. And, by enabling the owner to dis- 
tribute his investment over a long period of 
years, it reduces his cost to an annual figure 
that seems absurdly small, compared with the 
car’s refined appearance, comfortable riding 
qualities and rugged power. 


DonvpGce BrRrotrtnHEeERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Artistic Effects Obtained in 
“Uariegated Limestone Walls 


When you think of building a home it 
would be well to inquire about the many 
advantages that Indiana Limestone presents 
as a building material. 

Home builders who are striving after the 
i beautiful in architecture are using the Varie- 
gated Indiana Limestone, which gives from 
t the first an antique effect very much the 
same as that so much admired in the old 
English manors and cottages. 
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Indiana Limestone, too, is the most suitable 
stone for garden statuary and furniture, 
sundials, bird-baths and all outdoor stone 
work, because it is adaptable to sculptural 
i treatment and weathers beautifully. 
This natural stone is shipped all over the 
‘ United States and is used in many localities 
i in preference to local stones on the basis of 
: merit alone. There is no other building 
( stone that is more permanent or as beauti- 
ful in appearance in the finished building, 


f and none so low in cost. iP 
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cf cA folder descriptive of the house illustrated HS 
above or any information on Indiana Limestone As 
( sent free upon request ihe 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
i Box F-757, Bedford, Indiana 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Painter and the Dynamo 
(Continued from page 57) 


arbitrarily to heighten contrast or simply __ If I have dwelt overlong on the “ideas” 
to fulfil the need of untrammeled imagin- from which these paintings proceed, it is 
ing. Cylindrical forms are modelled in a only because they are at present the most 
single color—from the darkest of rich successful attempts to authenticate these 
blues to a blue so thin that it is perceived ideas through color and form. There is no 
as grey—and accentuated by a flat back- suspicion of description, either sentimen- 
ground in a dull blood color or crude tal or cerebral, in Léger’s art. It depends 
yellow; behind the wheels and pistons are for its interest purely upon its intensity as 
other, purely subjective designs, derived plastic expression; its value lies not in its 
from the painter’s brain and only in the subject matter, but in the way in which 
composition related to the forms of the that subject matter is combined with a 
objective world. nee vision. sae aga 5 all the sig- 
nificant works of the contemporai 
The Two Methods of Léger’s Art spirit, it moves half way between rea 
HERE is a distinction of aim between and an unreal dream. His streets are filled 
those paintings like the Mother and with familiar forms and unknown colors; 
Child, exhibited at the Salon d’Automne, his pistons slide not in factories but among 
and the abstract panels which occupied fantastical shapes of the mind. 
the place of honor at the Salon des Inde- ieee ; 
pendants. The former exist for their own The Eternal Timeliness of Genius 
sake; in them the painter has attempted (THESE paintings have a contempo- 
to isolate and intensify his most personal raneous interest. And yet, almost 
qualities and every means possible is used inevitably, they remind me of certain 
toward that end—arrangement of con- Italian primitives in the Academia at 
trasts, multiplication in variety, violent Venice, paintings on wood, where there is 
color and assertive form. In the latter, to be found a similar strictness in arrange- 
which are painted in fresco tradition, ment, the same insistence on geometrical 
everything is relative. They are intended form and definite line, the same invented 
to be used in relation to architectural color and bold delight in placing moth- 
designs, on the fagades of buildings or the green on fuchsia pink, glistening white 
walls of railway stations, relieving the against profound blue. If by contrast the 
dead surfaces with the delicate colors of a paintings of Léger seem immeasurably 
child’s paint box and with unobtrusive brutal and hard, it is to be remembered 
forms. Strictly impersonal, they have, that the Italians were impelled by the 
intentionally, none but a decorative necessity of relating the figures of peasant 
value. The composed canvases are to life to the sweet mystery of the mediaeval 
force themselves upon us with the rude Church; the problem of the modern is to 
insistence of the Sacre de Printemps of adjust the individual man to the mechan- 
Stravinsky. But these subdued arrange- ical forces which surround him. And the 
ments of paler color are a distraction and conflict of the body and the spirit had not 
a quiet compensation for the shrieking of the bitterness, the utter mercilessness 
the locomotive and the grinding of the which marks the struggle between our 
wheels, modernity’s discordant clamors. flesh and nerves with the machine. 


From a Tourist’s Notebook 
(Continued from page 74) 


get cleanliness, a fair degree of comfort, there”. “And did they take lunch in the 
good service and good food, all at a low Ducal Palace?” She nodded. ‘‘That’s 
price. Go to the foreigners’ hotels; you it”. How richly, poignantly romantic are 
will get no more cleanliness or comfort, these ruins of splendor and grandeur! 
the service will be grudging, the food bad, _ And then there is Alberti’s church. It 
and the prices fantastically high. The is perfect. -I can think of no building 
Royal San Marco at Ravenna is a for- that has made a greater impression on 
eigners’ hotel. Once bitten, twice shy; my mind. What passion and strength 
the next time I shall go to the Centrale. and exuberant life express themselves in 
these restrained and simple forms! It is 
FERRARA. Caviare at two shillings a good to be reminded of the grandeur of 
pound: that was my best memory of the human spirit. With its feeblenesses 
the city of the Este. and imbecilities we have too intimate 
and daily an acquaintance. 
ODENA. There are certain towns ; 
in Italy where everything is planned yy ens. The amphitheater here is 
on an enormous scale. No doorway in more impressive than the Coliseum; 
Turin, for example, is less than twenty- Sammicheli was an excellent architect; 
five feet high; and in Modena one walks but the town as a whole is a muddled, un- 
from the station between houses that digested sort of place. I was in Verona 
steadily grow larger and larger, until on the day of the English Football Cup 
suddenly one finds oneself in a great Final. While I was pottering about the 
piazza confronted by nothing less than Roman ruin, three hundred thousand 
the royal palace of Brobdingnag. This Englishmen were trying to fight their 
baroque passion for pretending that way into the brand new amphitheater at 
human beings are larger and grander than Wembley. There were only a thousan 
they really are—the result of it is to make casualties. Who says that the old Roman 
one feel actually smaller in comparison spirit is dead? 
with the resultant architecture of giants. | Sometimes, indeed, I think that we to 
At Modena I missed by a few days day are almost more Roman than th 
the Concorso Nazionale Pompieristico. Romans; I suspect that imbecility 5 
I wish I could have stayed to witness it; actually on the increase. No Roman 
but alas, it was impossible. mothers, for instance, competed in fifty- 
mile perambulator races; no young men 
ANTUA. “It is called the Palazzo and maidens of the classic age tried to set 
del Te”, said the waitress, “because up world records in non-stop dancing of 
the Gonzagas used to go and have tea non-stop piano playing. . . . 
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Here they are Sir! the world’s most distinguished 


cigarettes—in a special new size—20 for 30¢ 


cpt: 
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For the connoisseur’s taste— 
and the thrifty man’s purse 
—here’s the best cigarette news 


intact, while materially cutting 
the cost to you. Hence, the new 


“PALL MALL SPECIAL” 





Try them tonight in many a day. —twenty genuine Pall Malls 
Jor your Luxury Hour Famous Pall Mall—the most = pera triumph in volume 

-that easy chair hour distinguished of all cigarettes production. 

after the day’s toil, —is now available in a special A ¢rimmer cigarette than the 

when every man feels new size—20 for 3oc. Pall Mall Regular—a little 


entitled to taste lifes 
best. « Soonyou will 


smoke them exclusively 


smaller in girth, but with plain 
ends on/y — and withthesameex- 
quisite blend of the choicest Turk- 


At “a shilling in London— 
and a quarter here,” Pall Malls 
have always been the world’s 


Patt Matt § | i 
Jestin-thinindedy best cigarette buy. But the ish pars ee a has — 
20 for Z0¢ makers of Pall Mall have ™*°* *4 cantante oc. descent iat 


No change in size or price 
of Patt MALL Regulars 
[cork tip} 


Try Pall Mall Specials tonight 
for your Luxury Hour. 


evolved new economies in man- 
ufacture which leave the quality 





20 for 306 


[WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢] 
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Note the Men 


You meet everywhere today 


They are fighting film on teeth 


You see glistening teeth everywhere 
today. Not with women only, but with 
men—even with men who smoke. 


They are brushing teeth in a new 
way. They combat the dingy film. It 
is so the world over—in some 50 na- 
tions; and largely by dental advice. 


If you admire those whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth, learn how folks get them 
by this delightful test. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
is their great enemy. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and 


ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern 
research. These two great film de- 
stroyers were embodied in it. 


That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
To millions of homes the world over it 
has brought a new dental era. 


Other new factors 


Research also proved that other ef- 
fects were essential. So Pepsodent 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids. 
the cause of tooth decay. 


It multiplies the 





stays. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it. So 
does tobacco. Then it 
forms the basis of 
dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. 


Film also holds food 
substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harmful 
scouring. Its polishin 
far softer than enamel. 
use a film combatant which 
contains harsh grit. 


starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 


Those are Nature’s 
great tooth-protecting 
agents in the mouth. 


agent is 
ever 








It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it, and 
they cause many serious troubles, local 
and internal. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing, mostly due to film. So dental 
s-ience saw that this film must be 
fought. 


After long research, two ways were 
found. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 





10-Day Tube Free ”” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

Dept. 161, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





ee ee | 


Only one tube to a family. 








Every use of Pepso- 
dent multiplies their power. 


You’ll clearly see 


You can see and feel the Pepsodent 
results. After a week’s use you never 
can doubt that you need it. And you 
will want all in your family to share 
in its benefits. 


Send for the 10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Do this for your teeth’s sake. Cut 
out coupon now. 





PAT.OFF, 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 
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What Every Motorist Knows 


(Continued from page 67) 


Finlay Robertson Porter and other well- 
known engineers. 

The blind spots on our present-day cars 
are too numerous and too large and I 
know positively are affecting adversely 
the sale of some of our most famous auto- 
mobiles. By “blind spots” is meant the 
front corner pillars of closed cars, the side 
windshield frames of open cars and other 
places where obstructions occur to inter- 
fere with the driver’s vision. It is incon- 
gruous to see on a $15,000 car an immense 
wooden structure at each front corner 
supporting the roof. Of course, some sup- 
port is necessary, but there is no excuse 
for the sizable logs of wood which some 
makers install and which, in some cases, 
are six or seven inches wide. It is easily 
possible to support the roof with a strong 
but narrow triangle of bronze or other 
metal in such a manner that the driver’s 
vision is never obstructed for more than 
an inch or two. 

A few makers of both standard and 
custom built cars are attempting to do 
away with that nuisance, the windshield 
division, which, on most cars, comes 
directly in the center of the driver’s line 
of vision. On short trips and in the nor- 
mal daily service to which the average 
car is put, this annoyance is not appar- 
ent, but after a long day’s journey the 
driver who has had to peer above and 
below a center break in the windshield is 
painfully conscious of eye strain. In due 
course of time, windshields will be divided 
either above or below the line of vision. 

Considerable improvement is due to 
take place in the matter of door openers, 
especially those affecting front doors. 
Most front doors now open at the rear 
and to release them it is necessary to 
twist around in the seat after the manner 
of a professional contortionist. It would 
be a very easy matter for manufacturers 
to place the door release in the center of 
the door so that it could be operated by 
extending the arm while sitting in a per- 
fectly normal position. When the catch 
is thus released, it is very easy to push 
the door open with the elbow. 

It would be a convenience, too, if some 
device could be installed in cars by which 
the tonneau doors could be closed from 
the front seat. It is often necessary 
for the driver of a left-hand drive car to 
close the right-hand tonneau door. In the 
case of a limousine, a sedan-limousine or 
other closed car with a window behind 
the driver, it is necessary for him to get 
out of the car to close the door or slide 
over to the right-hand front seat and 
stretch his arm around the side. The 
instaJlation of a simple device to close 
tonneau doors from the driving seat 
would be especially valuable in the case 
of taxicabs. 

The installation of gauges on the in- 
strument board is a somewhat costly 
matter. For that reason, and others, the 
practice is reduced to a minimum by car 
manufacturers, especially those producing 
cars at medium and low prices. But 
there are two or three gauges which could 
be built into modern cars and which 
would be of tremendous value to car 
owners. One of these is the gasoline 
gauge. Some cars already have dash- 
board instruments by which the driver 
can determine the amount of fuel in his 
tank, but, for the most part, these are 
high priced cars owned by people who 
let the chauffeur do the worrying about 
gasoline supply. Many dashboard gaso- 
line gauges hitherto available have been 
inaccurate, but I understand that several 
very efficient machines are now on the 
market. I have in mind one in particular 
which tells not only the amount of fuel 
in the tank, to the tenth of a gallon, but 
also records mileage per gallon and the 
entire gasoline mileage per trip. This in- 
strument also gives the total consumption 
of gasoline in permanent figures. 

Only the experienced motorist can shift 


gears, particularly in a new car, without 
noise and without damage to the gear 
teeth. It might be easily possible to put 
on the dashboard a little gauge showing 
the speeds of the various gears with some 
sort of arrows or markers to indicate the 
precise moment when the gear speeds wil] 
allow of a noiseless change. 

Probably the greatest nuisance in all 
motoring is the dazzling headlight. Ing 
two-hour’s night drive along a crowded 
thoroughfare one will meet Lut few 
drivers who have the courtesy to dim 
their lights when passing cars from the 
opposite direction. At least part of the 
reason for this is that the din.ming of 
lights calls for a certain amount of ex- 
ertion. Here’s hoping that simpler 
methods of headlight dimming, either by 
foot or by a hand arrangement on the 
steering column, will be incorporated in 
the millions of new cars which are coming 
within the next few years. It would seem 
that a lever or button in close proximity 
to the steering wheel is better than a {cot 
button in the floor. Night driving calls 
for the exercise of constant caution. 
With one foot on the accelerator and 
the other pcised above the clutch, the 
ordinary driver is not likely to kother 
frequently with a floor button whic 
necessitates taking either foot away from 
its vital work in controlling the car. 

It is hoped that in the forthcoming new 
models the hoods, mudguards, running 
board aprons and other parts of the 
body will come nearer to meeting than 
in some of our present cars. The joints on 
most American cars are extremely awk- 
ward. On a great many of them a hand 
can be put through spaces which are 
supposed to be tightly closed. I suppose 
this is an inevitable result of quantity 
production but the refusal of people to 
buy cars with gaping apertures will 
quickly bring an improvement. 

American cars are not as comfortable to 
ride in as European cars. This is due 
mainly to the fact that European body 
designers have given more study to the 
subject of upholstery construction and 
materials. It has been said frequently of 
American cars that “You ride on them 
rather than in them”. In fact, this 
point was advanced in these pages last 
month. 

It might not be a bad idea for body en- 
gineers to get in touch w th the American 
Posture League at New York. This 
organization has given much time to the 
study of correct sitting positions for 
school children and its ideas for correct 
upholstery forms have been adopted b) 
several important railroads. 

Another important improvement which 
could take place in the car which is cared 
for by the owner would be the adoption 
of some simple, clean and easy method o! 
removing oil and grease from the crank- 
case and the differential. The oil should 
be taken out of the crankcase once ID 
every thousand miles or so and yet the 
average owner neglects this deliberately 
because it is such an uncomfortable and 
dirty job. In the case of the ordinary 
car he has to get down on his back under 
it, work a square-end wrench from at 
almost impossible position and run the 
risk of getting most of the oil in his eye 
and up his sleeve. Engineers are now 
giving some attention, but not enough, 
to the comparatively simple question 0! 
installing oil release devices in a Co?- 
venient position under the hood, on the 
dashboard or elsewhere. 

These are just random thoughts and 
cover only a few of the improvements 
which could be made in our automobiles. 
The weak points referred to are not all 
confined to cars in the lower pm 
classes. Some of them exist in the most 
expensive machines. It is only fair 1 
say, however, that some of the improve: 
ments suggested have already taken place 
on a few cars. 
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Those End-of-the-Season 
CLOTHE S— 


Around about the first of August, summer clothes seem 
to undergo a mysterious change. They were so smart, 
so crisp, so satisfying just a week or two ago. Now there’s 
something wrong with every one of them... a bit 
droopy ...a thought faded . don’t go together, 
somehow » +. you haven't a thing to wear! 

It’s still ‘ais early to look for autumn clothes—you’ve 
months in the country yet. But it’s just the time to run 
into town, choose a length or two of shining crépe, of soft 
moire, of lovely clear-toned satin, and whisk a brand new 
frock out of the top of a clever little paper envelope—a 
Vogue Pattern! 

Since our wardrobes don’t wear out all in the same spots, 
Vogue has chosen things for you for sport, for the street, 
for the afternoon, for the evening. And here they are 
for you on this page—your end-of-the-season clothes. 

The smart little pleated suit (Dress No. 7211; Cape 
No. 7212), may be in white crépe for the country; in 
which case you'll decide on a blouse with the less-than- 
elbow sleeves that are the alternatives for the slender, 
well-cut, full length sleeves sketched for town. For town, 
too, you may make the model in, say, navy blue—for 
Paris is saying navy blue in every cable, and no shade is as 
becoming to the average woman. Black would be useful, 
too, and quite as chic as ever. The whole suit is charmingly 
easy to make, of course—no making to it. 
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Frock No. F729} 
Price $1.00 








Frock No. F7214 
Price $1.00 


Frock No. F7202 
Price $1.00 


Tilustrations copyrighted by Vozue ¥ 





































Frock No. F7213 
Price $1.00 


Cape No. F7212. Frock No. F7211 
Price 65¢ 


Price $1.00 


To have a new crépe afternoon frock with a touch of 
drapery—or to combine two worn frocks into one—you 
might try No. 7214. If you were to leave off the sleeves 
altogether, you’d have a little dinner dress that you'd 
find ever so useful. Speaking of dinner dresses makes us 
think of No. 7204—such a lovely graceful thing with its 
shining satin drapery and its Chantilly cape-back collar. * 
You’d be simply amazed to see how easy it is to make— 
skirt in two pieces, blouse in two pieces, and that engaging 
collar in one piece, cut out of fourteen-inch lace—haven’t 
you a bit on hand that would make it? 


Last of all, for genuine usefulness, how about a dress of 
moire? Paris continues to use it for simple frocks and 
others not so simple, and so can you. For no frock in the 
world could be simpler than No. 7202 (all in one piece 
except the sleeves), while No. 7213 is an example of the 
not-so-simple, yet ‘quite- as- charming. Paris talks about 
tiers in both coats and dresses for this winter, those smart 
flat tiers that moire makes so beautifully and keeps in 
place so well, tiers cut with a hint of the circular, just as 
you see them here. . . . Which gives you the assurance 
you’ve been looking for that your end-of-the-season clothes 
won't have to go into retirement with the golf balls. But— 
Vogue Patterns never do! 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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Awoman discovered 
this new use 


She and her husband were motoring cross-country. 
They landed in a town one evening after a hard, 
dusty, all-day drive. 


The hotel could accommodate them but there 
wasn’t a bath to be had for love or money. 


She was a fastidious person. The room without 
bath was almost a tragedy. She simply Aad to 
freshen up before dinner. 


Listerine—occurred to her. She doused a towel 
with it and in a jiffy she felt almost as refreshed as 


though she had had her tub. 


So often, time or circumstances do not permit a 
bath or shower. Maybe after a hot shopping day; 


when traveling; after summer sports. 


On many, many such occasions you'll find Lister- 
ine a most refreshing, exhilarating substitute. 


A new use for an old friend that we thought you’d 
like to know about—if you had not as yet discovered 
it for yourself—Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 




















Two clocks are set 
going at the same 
time, and one is 
made to revolve on 
a wheel. When the 
wheel stops, the 
moving clock is 
seen to have been 


in 


(Continued from page 48) 


Einstein 


effort just as muscular effort is the price 
for attaining rare mountain heights. 
The difficulty of Einstein’s theory has 
been outrageously exaggerated. The 
popular myth that only twelve men 
understand it may have originated in 
some ironic remark of Einstein’s over- 
flowing sense of humor. But, with the 
world’s leading scientists devoting books 
and articles to the elucidation of Ein- 
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retarded behind the 
stationary clock, 
This illustrates the 
relativity of time, 
All the pictures 
used in this arti. 
cle are stills from 
the Einstein film 


the Movies 


stein’s work and our leading universities 
offering regular courses in the subject, 
there is nothing essentially mysterious 
or esoteric about it. It is doubtless not 
possible for everybody to climb to the 
very top, but even those who can climb 
but part of the way up the hill of vision 
will be rewarded by many fresh and 
magical vistas—a new universe waiting 
to be explored. 


Lytton Strachey 


(Continued from page 44) 


have been”, we know that it is all up 
with the headmaster of Rugby. 

It is a mistake to call the art of Lytton 
Strachey cynical or precious or dix- 
huitiéme. It belongs to no particular 
school; all one can say of it is that it is in 
the great tradition. That does not mean 
that Mr. Strachey is old-fashioned or 
reactionary. The tradition is a live 
thing, growing always. It is like a tree, 
growing and spreading; and the ape who 
would creep back into the trunk is as 
surely lost as the fool who would detach 
himself from the twig. Mr. Strachey is 
not at odds with his age: if he can see 
that there is much to be said for the Whig 
oligarchy and the system it maintained, 
he can see that there is much to be said 
for revolutionary socialism also. 


In art or life or politics it is always 
silly to be a reactionary crying for 
last month’s moon; and it is if possible 
sillier to cut loose from the tradition and 
play at being Adam and Eve. Mr. 
Strachey is a good deal less silly than 
most of us; his attitude to life, his art, 
therefore, is based on a critical apprecia- 
tion of the past, an interest in the present, 
and a sense of human possibilities, the 
amalgam bound together and tempered 
by a fine pervasive scepticism. He writes 
out of knowledge and sympathy and 
doubt; and because he understands what 
human beings have achieved he is 
not indifferent to their fate. He cannot 
well be classified; one can say only 
that he inherits the tradition and hands 
it on 


“Traduction” 


(Continued from page 45) 


 gokagnelg) des années elle ne mani- 
festa que son dédain, puis un lien se 
forma entre nous; un lien subtil qui de- 
meura toute sa vie et je me flatte encore 
de cela. 

La fiére, la dédaigneuse, changea ses 
maniéres et me récompensa d’une ten- 
dresse de la plus grande rareté. 

Javais un portrait de femme que 
j’aimais regarder—surtout les yeux m’eni- 
vraient—et je découvris que Madame 
possédait le méme. Comme elle ne s’en- 
tourait que de ce qui lui plaisait infini- 
ment ce fut un rapprochement. 


Je m’imaginais briller. J’osais exprimer 
mes désirs. Ils furent comblés. 

Epoque divine et d’une telle liberté. | 

C’était moi maintenant qui intriguais 
Madame, et si je rencontrais ses yeux 
sombres ils n’avaient plus cette expres- 
sion d’arrogance. 

L’angoisse s’y montrait. L’angoisse que 
je faisais durer sur cc visage orgueilleuxet 
la subtilité grandit entre elle et moi. Je 
mentis. Elle devina tous mes mensonges. 

Elle devina aussi qu’il fallait me lais- 
ser faire 4 ma guise, et, fiérement, elle 
disparut. 
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Kimball Town Brougham 


on Cadillac Chassis 


HIRTIBALEL 
MOTO R 
WW OR K 


Upon request special designs for any make of 
chassis will be submitted for your approval. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 
Michigan Blvd. and Pershing Road 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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BLUE RADIO RADIO CROWN 
The finest American made Produced to satisfy the de- 
ball for all classes of golfers. mand of those who crave 
Popular with thousands of great length. If it’s Distance 
players since its introduction. you want, then try a Radio 
Growing in popularity with Crown. Other attributes be- 
each succeeding month. sides distance will appeal to 
The Reliable Ball of 1923. the golfer. 
Recess and Mesh markings. Recess marking only. 
Price 75c each — $9.00 per dozen 
Other Wanamaker Golf Balls 
SILVER KING WONDER BALL 
RED FLASH TAPLOW 
John Wanamaker, New York 
Sole, Authorized National, wholesale distributors of Silver King Golf 
Balls, and our own exclusive group—Blue Radio, Radio Crown, Won- 
der Ball, Mystery, Red Flash, and Taplow, covering every type of golfer. 
=z — 




















Linen Knickers — 


Snug fitting at hips, full elsewhere 
Cream color $5.50, $6.25 

Self checks in white $7.50 
Black or tan checks $8 


Flannels — 


Full cut, draping from hips 

Fine imported twill $16.50 

Domestic, non-transparent 
$10 to $12.50 

Cambridge grey, extra full for 
tennis $10 


THE MAN’S SHOP 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WEAR A COOL, WELL-TAILORED 

MOHAIR SUIT THIS SUMMER 

PrtCoSlley tS 
ENGLISH 


MOHATIR 


The coolest, most shape-retaining -light- 
weight suits men wear during the hot sultry 


days. 


They have no equal in elegance, durability 
and cool comfort. They are made of specially 
selected yarn spun from: the finest Angora 
fleece. Their porous weave, light texture, 
cool inviting appearance adapt them for 
every activity during the hot summer months. 
They tailor like a worsted and have that lookof 
refinement which makes them suitable for 


wear on any occasion. 


For the Business man, they are cool; For the 
Traveler, they are dustless; For the Vaca- 
tionist, they seldom need pressing, and they 
look equally well for the dance. In fact, a 
Priestley Mohair will give all-round satisfac- 
tion this summer every day and for every 


occasion. 


Correct styles for men and young men in new 


colorings and patterns. 


THIS LABEL SEWED 
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ON GARMENT 


For sale by leading clothiers and the better 


custom tailors. 
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LUPINALDS 


LILAC TALC 


ED. PINAUD Bldg. 
New York 








Exquisite talcum combined with 
ED. PINAUD’S famous French Lilac 
“The Talk of the Fashionable World.” 
At drug and department stores, 
Parfumerie ED. PINAUD 


American Import Offices 
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Maurice Maeterlinck 
A Study of the Modern Mystic as a Poet of Fear 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 


FTEN, mostly at night, a wheel of was followed by two pieces, each in one 
memory seems to turn in my head act, called L’Intruse and Les Aveugles, 
like a kaleidoscope, flashing outthe In May, 1891, L’Intruse was given by the 
pictures and the visions of my own that Théatre d’Art at the Vaudeville on the 
I keep there. The same wheel turned in occasion of the benefit of Paul Verlaine 
my head when I was in Dieppe with and Paul Gauguin. 
Charles Conder, and it turned into these 


verses. The Impressionistic Drama 
I ‘Ee is not entirely the initiator of this 
There’s a tune turns, turns in my head, . Sera Se 
And I hear it beat to the sound fe feet, impressionistic drama; first in order 
For that was the tune we used to walk to of talent, he is second in order of time to 


In the days that are over and dead. another Belgian, Charles van Lerberghe, 


Another tune turns under and over, to whom Les Aveugles is dedicated. It 
And it turns in my brain as I think again was van Lerberghe (in Les F ‘laireurs, for 
Of one ~< s that are dead, and the ways example) who discovered the effect which 
Pity Ay paloma with her lover. might be obtained on the stage by certain 
: appeals to the sense of hearing and of 
I see, for instance, Mallarmé, with his sight, newly directed and with new inta- 
exquisite manner of welcome, as he opens tions. But what is crude and even dis- 
the door to me on the fourth floor of the tracting in Les Flaireurs becomes an ex. 
rue de Rome; I hear Jean Moréas thun- quisite subtlety in L’Jntruse. In Ia 
der out some verses of his own to a wait- Princesse Maleine, in L’Intruse, in Les 
ress in a Bouillon Duval, whose name was Aveugles, in Les Sept Princesses, Maeter- 
Celiméne, who pretended to understand linck has but one note, that of fear—the 
them; Stuart Merrill at the rue Ballier, “vague spiritual fear” of imaginative 
Henri de Régnier silent under his eye- childhood, of excited nerves, of morbid 
glass in one of the rooms of the Merceriede apprehension. In La Princesse Maleine 
France; Maurice Maeterlinck in all the there is a certain amount of action— 
hurry of a departure, between two port- action which is certainly meant to revive 
manteaux. That was, I suppose, one of the terrors of Macbeth and of Lear. In 
the most surprising meetings I ever had; L’Intruse and Les Atveugles the scene is 
for, as a matter of fact, one night in stationary, the action but reflected upon 
Fountain Court—it was in 1894—I was the stage, as if from some other plane. In 
equally surprised when I opened his Les Sept Princesses the action, such as 
Alladine et Palamides which he had sent it is, is ‘“‘such stuff as dreams are made 
me with a dedication. After that time I of”, and is literally, in great part, seen 
saw him, during several years, fairly through a window. From first to last 
often in Paris and once in Rome, in 1903, it is not the play, but the atmosphere of 
when one performance was given of his the play, that is “the thing”. In the 
Joyzelle—the most unsatisfactory per- creation of this atmosphere Maeterlinck 
formance I ever saw, and of certainly an shows his particular skill; it is here that he 
unsatisfactory play. Nervous as he communicates to us the nouveau frisson, 
always was—he used, for one thing, to here that he does what no one has done 
keep a loaded revolver alw ays beside him before. 
in his bedroom—he shirked the occasion La Princesse Maleine, it is said, was 
and went to Naples. I have never for- written for a theater of marionettes, and 
gotten the afternoon when he read to me it is, certainly, with the effect of mario- 
in his house in Paris whole pages of nettes that these sudden, exclamatory 
Monna Vanna. After I had left the house, people come and go. Maleine, Hjalmar, 
I said to a certain lady who was with Uglyane—these are no characters, these 
me: “Rhetoric, nothing but rhetoric!” It are no realizable persons; they are a 
may be obviously dramatic; but the masque of shadows, a dance of silhouettes 
worst of it is, all the magic and mystery behind the white sheet of the “Chat 
of his earlier plays had vanished: there is Noir”, and they have the fantastic charm 





logic rather than life. of these enigmatical semblances—“lu- 
; minous, gem-like, ghost-like”—with, also, 
Being Compared to Shakespeare their somewhat mechanical  eeriness. 


T is very unfortunate for a man to be Maeterlinck has recorded his intellectual 

compared to Shakespeare even by his debt to Villiers de l’Isle Adam, but it was 
enemies, when he is only twenty-seven not from the author of Axel that he 
and has time before him. That is what learned his method. The personages of 
has happened to Maurice Maeterlinck. Maeterlinck are only too elcquent, too 
Two years ago the poet of Serres Chaudes volubly poetical. 
was known to only a small circle of ama- a 
teurs of the new; he was known as a young The Charm of Repetition 
Belgian of curious talent who had pub- JN their mystical aim Villiers and Mae- 
lished a small volume of vague poems in + terlinck are at one; in their method 
monotone. On the appearance of La there is all the difference i in the world. 
Princesse Maleine, in the early part of This is how Sara, in Axel, speaks:— 
1890, Maeterlinck had an unexpected “Songe! Des ceurs condamnés G ce sup- 
“greatness thrust upon him” by a flam- plice de ne pas m’aimer! ne sont-ils pas 
ing article of Octave Mirbeau, the author assez infortunés d’étre d’une telle nature?” 
of that striking novel Sébastian Roch, in But Maleine has nothing more impressive 
the Figaro of August 24th. “Maurice to say than this: 
Maeterlinck”, said this uncompromising “Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! con:me ie suis 
enthusiast, malade! Et je ne sais pas ce gue j'ai- 
“nous a donné Veuvre la plus géniale de ce personne ne sail ce que j'ai; le médecin nt 
temps, et la plus extraordinaire et la plus sait pas ce que j'ai; ma nourrice ne sai! pas 
naive aussi, comparable—el oserai-je le ce que jar; Hjalmar ne sais pas ce gue 
dire?—supérieure en beauté a ce qwil ya j'ai. 
de plus beau dans Shakespeare ... plus That these repetitions lend themselves 
tragique que ‘Macbeth’, plus extraordinaire to parody is obvious; that they are 
de "age on que ‘Hamlet’.” sometimes ridiculous is certain; but the 

In short, there was no Shakespearean principle which underlies them is at the 
merit in which La Princesse Maleine was root of much of the finest Eastern poetry 
lacking, and it followed that the author of —notably in the Bible. The charm ard 
La Princesse Maleine was the Shakespeare the impressiveness of monotony is one 
of our age i 5 of the secrets of the East; we see it it 
The merits of Maeterlinck were widely their literature, in their dances, we heat 
discussed in France and Belgium, and it it in their music. The taste of the West 
was not long before the five-act drama (Continued on page 100) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Maurice Maeterlinck 


(Continued from page 98) 


is for variety, but as variety is the most 
tiring of all excesses, we are in the mood 
for welcoming an experiment in monotone. 
And therein lies the originality, therein 
also the success of Maeterlinck. 

In comparing the author of La Prin- 
cesse Maleine with Shakespeare, Mirbeau 
probably accepted for a moment the tra- 
ditional Shakespeare of grotesque horror 
and violent buffoonery. There is in 
Maleine something which might be called 
Elizabethan—though it is Elizabethan of 
the school of Webster and Tourneur 
rather than of Shakespeare. But in 
L’Intruse and Les Aveugles the spiritual 
terror and physical apprehension which 
are common to ail Maeterlinck’s work 
have changed, have become more interior. 
The art of both pieces consists in the 
subtle gradations of terror, the slow, 
creeping progress of the nightmare of 
apprehension. Nothing quite like it has 
been done before—not even by Poe, not 
even by Villiers. 

A brooding poet, a mystic, a contem- 
plative spectator of the comedy of death 
that is how Maeterlinck presents him- 
self to us in his work, and the introduction 
which he has prefixed to his translation of 
L’Ornement des Noces Sphirituelles of 
Ruysbroeck lAdmirable shows how 
deeply he has studied the mystical writers 
ef all ages, and how much akin to theirs 
is his own temper. Plato and Plotinus, 
St. Bernard and Jacob Boehme, Coleridge 
and Novalis—he knows them all, and it 
is with a sort of reverence that he sets 
himself to the task of translating the 
astonishing Flemish mystic of the thir- 
teenth century, known till now only 
by the fragments translated into French 
by Ernest Hello from a sixteenth century 
Latin version. This translation and this 
introduction help to explain the real 
character of Maeterlinck’s dramatic 
work—dramatic as to form, by a sort of 
accident, but essentially mystical. As a 
dramatist Maeterlinck has but one note— 
that of fear; he has but one method— 
that of repetition. This is no equipment 
for a Shakespeare, and it will probably 
be some time before Maeterlinck can re- 
cover from the literary damage of so in- 
credible a misnomer. 





“ Opéra Comique ” 

N the preface to the first volume of 

the collected edition, which should be 
read with attention by all who are inter- 
ested in knowing Maeterlinck’s opinion 
of his own work, we are told: 

“Quant aux deux petites pieces . . . je 
voudrais quwil n’y eut aucun malentendu 
a leur endroit. Ce n’est pas parce qu’ elles 
sont postérieures qwil y faudrait chercher 
une évolution ou un nouveau désir. Ce 
sont, & proprement parler, de petits jeux de 
scéne, de courts pocmes du genre assez 
malheureusement appelé ‘opéra-comique’ 
destinés a fournir, aux musiciens qui les 
avaient demandés, un théme convenable a 
des développements pyriques. Ils ne pré- 
tendent @ rien davantage, et l’on se mépren- 
drait sur mes inlentions si Von y voulait 
trouver par surcroit de grandes arriére- 
pensées morales ou philosophiques.” 

Maeterlinck may be taken at his word, 
and, if we take him at his word, we shall 
be the less disappointed. His later plays 
are slight; they have neither the subtlety 
of meaning nor the strangeness of atmos- 
phere which gives their quality of beauty 
and force to Pelléas et Mélisande and to 
Les Aveugles. Seur Béatrice is a dramatic 
version of the legend which Davidson 
told effectively in the Ballad of a Nun; 
Ariane et Barbe-Bleue is a new reading of 
the legend of Blue-Beard. Both are writ- 
ten in verse, although printed as prose. 
It may be remembered that Maeterlinck 
once admitted that La Princess Maleine 
was meant to be a kind of vers libre, and 
that he had originally intended to print 
it as verse. As it stands now it is certainly 


not verse in any real sense, whereas 
Seur Béatrice is written throughout op 
the basis of the alexandrine, although 
without rhyme. The mute e¢ is, as jp 
most modern French verse, sometimes 
sounded and sometimes not sounded; 
short lines are frequently interspersed 
among the lines of twelve syllables, 
Here are a few lines, taken at random 
and printed as verse: 
Tu ne me réponds pas? Jen’entends pas 
ton souffle . . . 
Et tes genoux fléchissent. 
n’attendons pas 
Que l’aurore enrieuse tende ses piéges d'or 
Parlescheminsd’azur quimenent au bonheur 


. « « Viens, viens, 


That is perfectly regular twelve-syllable 
verse, with the exception of the second 
line, where the final ent of fléchissent is 
slurred. Twelve-syllable unrhymed verse 
is almost as disconcerting and unknown 
in English as in French, but it has been 
used, with splendid effect, by Blake, and 
it is a metre of infinite possibilities. The 
metre of Ariane et Barbe-Bleue (as 
Maeterlinck has finally decided to call it) 
is vaguer and more capricious; some of it 
is in twelve-syllable verse, some in irregu- 
lar verse, and some in what cannot be 
called verse at all. Take, for instance— 

“Tl parait qu’on pleurait dans les 
rues—Pourquoi est-elle venue? On m'a 
dit qu'elle avait son idée. Il n’aura pas 
celle-ci.” 

Vers Libre 

4 ipa form in French is not, to our ears, 

successfully achieved; it seems to take 
a hestitating step upon the road which 
Paul Fort, in his Ballades Francaises, has 
tramped along so vigorously, but in s0 
doubtful a direction. Fort has published 
several volumes, which have been much 
praised by many of the younger critics, 
in which verse is printed as prose—verse 
which is sometimes rhymed and some- 
times unrhymed, sometimes regular and 
sometimes irregular; and along with 
this verse there is a great deal of merely 
rhythmical prose, which is not more like 
verse than any page of Salammbé, or A 
Rebours, or L’Eiui de Nacre. Now it 
seems to us that this indiscriminate min- 
gling of prose and verse is for the good 
neither of prose nor of verse. It isa 
breaking down of limits without any con- 
quest of new country. The mere printing 
of verse as prose, which Maeterlinck has 
favored, seems to us a travesty unworthy 
of a writer of beautiful prose or of beau- 
tiful verse. 

Le Temple Enseveli is by no means 
equal, as literature or as philosophy, to 
Le Trésor des Humbles, or even to lo 
Sagesse et la Destinée, but it is, like 
everything which Maeterlinck writes, full 
of brooding honesty of thought and of 
grave moral beauty of feeling. It is the 
work of a thinker who “waits patiently”, 
like a Christian upon divine grace, upon 
the secret voices which come to us out of 
the deepest places in our nature. Hes 
absolutely open-minded, his trust and his 
skepticism are alike an homage to truth. 
If what he has to say to us is not always 
“la sagesse méme”, it is at least the 
speech: of one who has sought after wis 
dom more heedfully than any other 
writer of our time. 

Le Double Jardin is a collection o 
essays which form a kind of postscript to 
Le Temple Enseveli. They are somewhat 
less abstract, perhaps a little more casual, 
than the essays in that book, and are 
concerned with subjects as varied 4% 
The Wrath of the Bee, The Motor-Car, 
and Old-fashioned Flowers. Maeterlincs 
has never written anything in prose mort 
graceful, more homely, and more humat 
than some of these pages, particularly 
those on flowers. In The Leaf of Olive and 
in Death and the Crown he carries spect 
lation beyond the limits of our knowledge, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Cool as a 


May Morning 


Each Sasieni pipe, im- 
ported from London, 
starts off cool. The briar 
isa hundred years oldand, 
inaddition,has been baked 
for six weeks. This is the 
famous “processed pipe” 
originated by Sasieni. 
Naturally, acid fumes and 
charing are impossible. 


Further, a Sasieni stays 
cool and sweet through all 
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stem-extension filters the 
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The Multi-Purpose Spotlight 
for Summer Touring 


Model “C” AutoReelite is the ideal Spotlight for 
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will gladly send you samples 
from which you can make 
your selection. Price $47.50. 
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why salads made with Heinz 
Vinegar taste better. All the 
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the skill in preparation, the 
long aging in wood, are to 
create that rich, mellow tang 
and aroma. 
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Maurice Maeterlinck 


(Continued from page 100) 


and “thinks nobly”, not of the soul 
alone, but also of the intelligence of man 
in its conflict with the deadly, unintelli- 
gent oppositions of the natural forces of 
the world. Such pages are fortifying, and 
we cannot but be grateful for what 
is plausible in their encouragement. But 
the larger part of the book is made up of 
notes by the way, which have all the more 
charm because they are not too syste- 
matically arranged. 

All, it is true, have some link of mutual 
relation, and proceed from a common 
center. It is curious to see this harmoniz- 
ing instinct at work in the present 
arrangement of the essay now called 
Eloge de l’ Epée. The main part of this 
essay was published in the Figaro in 1902 
under the title La Défense de l’Epée. In 
the Figaro it began with a merely topical 
reference: 

“T’autre jour, dans un article charmant, 
Alfred Capus prévoyait la fin de Vhonneur, 
du moins de ‘Vhonneur salle d’armes’ et des 
instruments qui le protégent.” 

Then followed two paragraphs question- 
ing, a little vaguely, 

“*st nous vivions dans une société qui nous 
protége suffisamment pour nous enlever, 
en toutes circonstances, le droit le plus 
doux et le plus cher a Vinstinct de Vhomme 
—celui de se faire justice a soi-méme.” 

In the essay as we now read it the topical 
reference has disappeared, and more 
than three pages are occupied by a dis- 


cussion of abstract right, of essential 
justice, which seems to set, strangely and 
unexpectedly, a solid foundation under a 
structure not visibly resting on any 
foundation sufficient for its support. As 
the essay now stands, it has its place in 
a system of which it becomes one more 
illustration. 

Few of the essays in this book will be 
read with more interest than that on The 
Modern Drama. It is a development of 
the ideas already suggested by Maeter- 
linck in two prefaces. In asking where, 
under the conditions of modern life, and 
in the expression of modern ideas, we can 
find that background of beauty and of 
mystery which was like a natural atmos- 
phere to Sophocles and to Shakespeare, 
he is asking, not indeed answering, a 
question which is being asked just now 
by all serious thinkers who are concerned 
with the present and the future of the 
drama. This suggestive essay should be 
contrasted and compared with a not less 
suggestive, but more audaciously affirma- 
tive essay, Del’ Evolution du Théatre, given 
as a lecture by André Gide, and reprinted 
at the beginning of the volume containing 
his two latest plays Saul and Le Roi 
Candaule. Everything that Gide writes 
is full of honest, subtle and unusual 
thought, and this consideration of the 
modern drama, though it asks more 
questions, not answering them, seems also 
to answer Maeterlinck’s questions. 


SACRAMENT 
By BERNARD GILBERT 


ELOVED mine! we cannot falter now: 
No threats avail, no claims affect this hour; 
That kiss, far more than sacerdotal vow 
Or golden circlet, making truly one— 
More solemn than any oath— 


Hath passed our lips: 


Whilst Love, the great compeller, the mighty power, 
In his bewildering hand hath seized us both. 


O pardon comes for those who wrongly read 
The books on stone engraved— 


Our Primal Laws— 


Or fail to satisfy the unchanging Cause; 

Who reach this height, and fail, are dead indeed: 
Their being void, their souls are cast without; 
And from the Book their names are blotted out. 


(THERE is no holding back, no base endeavor, 
The cup of true communion is filled, 

The sacrament prepared as we have willed; 

Hand joined to hand in clasp that none can sever; 

Our quittance sure, our resolution taken, 

With vows fulfilled we face the world unshaken; 

And each to each we pledge ourselves for ever. 


Courtesy of B. H. Blackwell, Oxford. 
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The Magic Freedom 
of Travel ~ 
OING io the Orient this 
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that feeling of utter release, 
of absolute freedom, which 
comes with travel in strange 
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U.S. Government ships oper- 
ated by the Pacific Mail 
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blank today. 
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description of these famous Government 
ships. Don’t be too late. Writetoday—now. 
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MEN—WOMEN 


or money refunded! 





Endorsed by Physicians. Not elec- 
trical but a device with a scientifical- 
ly constructed surface which kneads 
the flesh first one way then another, 
thus breaking up the fatty tissue 
which is then carried out of the sys- 
tem as waste matter. 


NO DIET!! 


1. The person who is fat all over 
may use the Francis Jordan Reducer 
on every part of the body from neck 
to ankle. 2. The person who is “‘fat 
in spots” may reduce just these spots. 
This is the “lazy man’s” method as it 
is so easy. Requires no preparation 
and may be used with or without 
clothing. A few minutes each day 
and the results will astonish you as 


“The Fat Rolls Off” 


YOU RISK NOTHING! 


Dept. N-8 


I guarantee that the Francis Jordan 
Reducer will show results in 9 days 


NO EXERCISE!! 


826 Fifth Ave. 
Los Angeles 






: DO NOT DELAY. Walk over to your desk NOW and 
S~ send me your check or money order for $12.50 ($12.95 in 
Canada and Mexico) and I will send your reducer prepaid by 
return mail in a plain package. THINK!! In a few days 
your clothes will fairly hang on you, and remember, if at the 
end of 9 days, the full trial perrod—you are not entirel 
satisfied—return the reducer and 1 will promptly send bac! 
your money. Order yours today or send for free booklet. 
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accidents will happen. Insect bites, sunburn, bruises, 
cuts, scratches and other injuries go with camp life. 

A safe dependable antiseptic will cleanse the 
wound, guard against infection and allow nature to 
heal more quickly. An efficient liniment will scatter 
the congestion, reduce the inflammation and soothe 
the disturbed tissues. 

Absorbine, Jr. combines these two treatments in 
one for it is both antiseptic and liniment. More eftec- 
tive and thorough than either treatment alone and 
just as convenient, Absorbine, Jr. affords a wider 
range of uses and therefore a greater protection. 

After hard or long exertion, a prompt application 
of Absorbine, Jr. prevents stiff, lame, sore muscles. 
Every camper should keep Absorbine, Jr. handy. 

Absorbine, Jr. is of a clean, agreeable odor, does 
not stain and is not messy to use. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. Liberal trial bottle, roc, postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc., 316 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 











One’s Eyes Never 


Vacation-time brings needed 
rest and relaxation—except to 


your EYES. Not only does 














Your inquiry will receive our careful 


Vanity Fair’s 
Information Service 


The financial section of Vanity Fair is 
rendering a genuine service to readers 
regarding their investment problems. 


attention. 


Write to 


us without 


obligation 


Financial Department, Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th Street New York City 
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Correct Hiunis 
Jewelry 


At smart affairs most of 
the men in tuxedo wear 
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travel expose them to cinders, 
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with it Krementz jewelry, 





smoke and coal gas, but days 
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which is made in many 





spent in the open result in ir- 
ritation by sun, wind and dust. 
Protect and rest your EYES 
this summer with Murine. 
This time-tested lotion in- 
stantly soothes and refreshes 
irritated EYES. Contains no 
belladonna or other harmful 
ingredients. 
Our attractively illustrated book, 
“Beauty Lies Within the Eyes,” tells 
ow to properly care for your Eyes, 
Brows and Lashes and thus enhance 


their beauty. Send for a copy of 
this helpful book. It’s FREE. 






> REDUCE YOUR FLESH IN SPOTS 


Arms, Legs, Bust, Double 
Chin; in fact the entire 
body or any part can be 
reduced without dieting 
by dissolving the fat through 
perspiration by wearing my 
garments. 

Anklets for reducing 


and shaping the ankles, 
$7.00 per pair 
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pleasing and correct de- 
signs. With its refinement 
and good taste there is also 
distinctiveness, as the qual- 
ity of genuine Krementz 
jewelry is obvious. Krem- 
entz tuxedo jewelry may 
be purchased only at the 
better shops. Look for the 
name “Krementz” on the 
back of each piece. Com- 
plete sets range from $4.50 
to $25.00. 


Write for new illustrated 
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Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 30, Chicago 
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for Your EYES 














URINE ||... 


Philadelphia Representative: 
MARY KAMMERER, 
221 So. 11th St. 











$14.00; with coutil back, $9.00 ; 





Bust Reducer $6.00 
Chin Reducer $2.50 H 





booklet of Correct Jewelry 

for Men. Address us, 

please, at 49 Chestn 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Extra high, $9.00 per pair 
Send ankle measure- 


ment with order 
Send forillustrated 
booklet 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter | 


FAMOUS MEDICATED REDUCING San Francisco | 
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T Representative: | 
RUBBER GARMENTS _, Nepresenttive’ | 
353 Fifth Avenue New York City 229 Post St. 
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OST men gain from their motor- 
ing experience a very definite idea 
of the car they some day hope to own. 


It isa car that has the virtues of the many 
and the flaws of none, a car that is built 
to last and serve economically far beyond 
the accepted span. 


In design, it is established and perfected ; 
in beauty, staunch and perennially good; 





in power, supple, quiet and supreme. 


Its comfort transcends other fine cars 
they have owned; its maintenance cost 
is pleasurably low. 


* * 


To LaFayette owners, this car is no 
longer an imaginary thing. It is a reality 
that is theirs to enjoy today and every 
day for many years to come, 


Steadily the conviction that the LaFayette is one of the 
world’s finest motor cars is finding wider and wider accept- 
ance as the experience of LaFayette owners becomes known 


LaFayette Motors Corporation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


iAP AY £4 1 2, 


CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Breeze & Spray 


—tolerate no insipid refreshment—the thirst 
that’s born of wind and wave demands the 
keen, delicious zest of “C & C.”’ 


So it is everywhere that sport or hospitality 


rules; at the club in town or country-—-in the. ; 


home. 
At hotels, restaurants and fountains; on 


trains and steamers; of dealers and caterers, | 


“C & C” is obtainable everywhere. 


DUBLIN BELFAST 
NEW YORK 


FE. & J. BURKE, 





(santrell @ Gochrane 


Ginger /Mle 


THE STANDARD 


TWO CONTINENTS 














LTD.—SOLE AGENTS—NEW YORK 

















WV hen you choose your per- 
fume you may prefer a well 
known flower—or it may be 
that a bouquet of colorful scents 
from far away sources will 
appeal to some sentiment deep 
within you. 


Flowers from Oriental countries 
are sources of Florient per- 
fume. Many essences are 
blended in this rich fragrance. 


COLGATE’ 


All Colgate perfumes owe their 
quality to imported essences. 
France ——~ I taly-— India —Japan 
yield richest floral treasures for 
the maker of fine perfumes. 


The story of the famous Perfume Test, 
in which FLORIENT won first place, 
will be sent you for a two-cent stamp; 
with a miniature Test Set and infor- 
mation on the right way to choose 
perfumes. Colgate & Co., Department 
45. 199 Fulton Street, New York. 





Perfumes 











